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Duke of Buckingham- 
ſhire and Normanby, 
Marquis of /Vormapby, 
Earl of Mulzrave; &Cc. 
and Knight of the moſt 
noble Order of the 


Caarter.. -- 


May it pleaſe your GRAC E, 


= Have long wiſh'd for an 
Opportunity ot laying 
ſomething 0: mine at 
* your ; 


The DEDICATION. 


15 GRA CE's Feet, not whol- 
ty unworthy of your Patronage ; 


and I hope that the following 
Diſcourſes may be chought ſo; 


for though they come not up to 


that Perfection and Importance, 
which I deſire ſhould be apparent 
in all that I ſhould preſume to 


addreſs to your Grace; yet I 


have the Vanity to perſuade my- 
ſelf, that they will afford an Amuſe- 


ment not abſolutely diſagrecable 


to the Entertainment of your 
GRACE's unbending Hours; I 
flatter myſelf, at leaſt, that your 


GRACE will find ſome Things 


here, that a Perſon of your moſt 


excellent Senſe and admirable 


Judgment will not wholly repent 

of the peruſing, 5 
Tis true, that to come up to 

the grand Gouſt, of which your 


* 285 
GRACE is fo eminent a Maſter, 


there ſhould be ſomething nearer 


the 
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The DEDICATION. 
the Productions of a Virgil or 2 
Milton. But, my Lorp, it I 


were never to make an Addreſs to 
your GRACE, till I had what was 


of cqual Value to offer, I muſt 
be for ever ſilent, and loſe this Sa- 


tisfaction, of which I am exrream- 


ly ambitious; of letting the World 
know that Eſteem and Venera- 
tion which I have for your 
GRACE's conſpicuous Merits, both 
as a great Stateſman, and a great 
and judicious Patron of the po- 
liter Arts ; rhoſe, indeed, are Qua- 
liries which ſeldom meer in the 
owertul Men of any Age, and 

2 ever in thoſe of ours. 
There was, 'tis true, once à 
Mecenas many Ages ago, who is, 
on all Hands, acknowledg'd to 
have been the moſt conſummate 
Stateſman that ever appear'd in 
the World, who, in the midſt of 
his important Thoughts for the 
A 3 eſtab⸗ 
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The DEDICATION. 
eſtabliſning rhe Monarchy of 
Rome for his Maſter, belicy'd the 
Care of the Muſes not foreign 
from, nor at all unworthy of his 
Conſideration. 5 TS, 

There was likewiſe, in our 


modern Times, a Richelieu, per- 


haps, not leſs in his political Ca- 
pacity, who likewiſe eſteem'd the 
Protection of Poetry, and the 
other fine Arts, equal to his great 
Poſt. And there is a Duke of 
Buckinghamſhire ſtill living, who, 
as he 1s not inferior to either of 
them in all che juſt Arts of Go- 
vernment, fo he is infinitely ſupe- 
rior to both in his Taſte and 
Judgment in thoſe Sciences which 
have poliſh'd Mankind; and 1 
am fully aſſur'd, that it has not 


been your GRA C E's Fault that 
there is not now an Eſtabliſnment 
in this Nation more for their Pro- 
motion, than the World has ſcen 

| | ſince 


The DEDICATION. 


7 ſince the Expiration of the Com- 
; monwealth of Athens: 
? Before I conclude this Epiſtle; 
| I think myſelf oblig'd to beg our 

GRACE's Pardon for this puüblick 
r Addreſs without your GR AC E 5 
. Permiſſion, not that I think it in 


5 reaſon a real Fault, but only as it 

2 is an Offence againſt the Tyranny 

e of a moſt irrational Cuſtom; and. 
r perhaps, only to be found in this 
f Nation: Irrational, I ſay, my Loxd, 

„ becauſe it forces upon Authors a 

f | Neceſſity of offering Violence to 

„ | the Modeſty of a great Man, 

> which may, perhaps, make him 

d {| unwilling to grant ſuch a Permiſ- 

h | fion, or oblige them to take up 

1 | only with ſuch Perſons, whoſe 
» | Vanity they may believe will be 
ar eaſily complaiſant to their Deſires. 
nr But I, my LORD, who know 
o- that your GRACE had rather de- 
en ſerve Praiſe than be told that you 
cc ml 40 
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do ſo; and whoſe Paſſion to ap- 
pear in this- publick Manner to 
your GRACE, was too ſtrong to 


run the Hazard of any Obſtacles 


to it, choſe rather to omit that 


Ceremony of Cuſtom, than loſe 


this Opportunity of declaring how 
much I am, 


My Lon b, 
Tour GRA ES 
Meft humble, 
= Moſt obedient, and 


Moſt devoted Servant, 


EEE 
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PREFACE 


bhall not long detain the Reader 
| [1 with what J have to ſay to him 
buy way of Preface; for I will not 
— ſpend much Time, nor uſe many 
Arguments to recommend the following 
Entertainment; thoſe are Arts, that may 
ſooth the fond Credulity of an Author, 
but can never obtain the End he propoſes 
by them; for let him ſay what he will, the 
Reader muſt be Judge how far the Per- 
formance is agreeable to him. And I flat- 
ter my ſelf, that in the great Variety which 
this Volume contains, there will be ſome- 
thing that may prove an Amuſement to 
every Reader. This I am ſure of, that no 
one will be able to charge me with com- 
mitting to Print any thing contrary to good 
Manners, Modeſty or Religion. 
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| TWPREFACE 
The only thing that I have the leaſt 
Apprehenſion can have any Appearance 
of Offence, is the Tranſlation out of Ara- 
bick ; and yet upon the Peruſal the Rea- 
der will find, that there is nothing in it 
derogatory of the Chriſtian Religion, but 
on the contrary a great Deference perpe- 
tually paid to the Divine Precepts of the 
Goſpel; and that no where through the 
whole Diſcourſe the Author pretends to 
prove the Divine Miſſion of Mabomet, or 
that he was a Prophet of God, any far- 
ther than by a Confutation of a particular 
Author, who had written againſt him. 
This Author ſeems to be Dr. Prideaux 
in his Life of Mahomet ; at leaſt it is cer- 
tain; the Tranſlator takes it to be that, ſince 
he has quoted his very Words in his Tranſ- 
lation It is true indeed; that the Arabian 
reproaches the modern Chriſtians of Europe 
with a ſcandalous Neglect in their Prac- 
tice of the Divine Precepts of the Goſpel : 
But that is a Truth too evident to ſuffer 
us to condemn him for aſſerting what we 
ourſelves cannot deny. 


DPuʒdet hæc opprobria nobis 


Et dic poſſe, & non potuiſſe refelli. 


Icannot make an end of this Preface witli⸗ 
out paying my Thanks to that fair Lady, who 
has been pleas d to furniſh me with th#fe 
Yi Loye* 


The PREFACE. 
Love-Letters and Verſes, which Are cot? 
tain'd in the Garden of Adonis; and I dare 
believe that my Readers, as well as I, will 
wiſh that they had been more numerous. 
There is one thing I had almoſt forgot, 
and that is what ſome may think a ſort of a 
Blunder in the firſt Diſcourſe, where Mil- 
ton is introduc'd quoting the incomparable 
Eſſay on Poetry, ſince that Poem, in all pro- 
bability, was not publiſh'd till after his 
Death: But that is an Objection which will 
vaniſh, if theReader remembers that he tells 
us in the ſame Place, That this Poem is al- 
ready depoſited in the Archives of Parnaſ- 
ſus, where he might have had Recourſe to 


it. The ſame Anſwer will hold good to 


Milton's Remarks upon the Defects of our more 
Modern Poets ; ſince he at the ſame time in- 


forms us, That all their Works had been 
lately examin d before the Expulſion of the 


Authors from Parnaſſus. 
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PARNASS US Reform'd. 


BEING IHE 


APOTHEOSIS 
6 | 
Sir SAMUEL GARTH 


Quique pii vates, & Phabo digua locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
_ Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. Virg. 


LE F334 KL 
To Dr. MEA D. 


Learned Doctor, 
5 0 U may, perhaps, be ſurpriz'd at 
8 r an Addreſs of this nature, from a 
| _ gd Pcrſon wholly unknown to you; bur 
Eazy) conſidering to whom I ſhould direct 
the tollowing Diſcourſe, a learned 


Member of your Faculty being the principal 
B Subject 


* 
. 
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Subject of it, I thought it was due to one ſo emi- 
nent in all polite Literature, as Dr. Mead is ac- 
knowledg'd to be by all that know him. I will 
not mention that excellent Diſcourſe of yours, De 
Inperio Solis & Lung, tho it has made Diſcoveries 
that no Phyſician before has had the Happineſs 
to find out; for tho' that Treatiſe has prov'd 
you a great Maſter in Nature, and an exqui- 
fite Judge of the true Connexion of Cauſes and 
Effects; yet it has not an immediate reſpec to 
my preſent Undertaking. 

Beſides your extraordinary Skill in Phyſick, 
your Knowledge in Painting, as 1s evident from 
your curious Collection, is peculiarly remark- 
able, and known to the Ves tuaſi beyond Sea as 
well as at Home; and this 1t 1s that has deter- 
min'd me in this Addreſs; for Painting and 
Poetry have always been allow'd Siſter Arts; 
and whoever has arriv'd at the grand Gouſt in 
the former, can never have an ill Reliſh of the 
latter. 

I make ro manner of Doubt but that the 
Merits of Sir Samuel Garth, both as to Phyſick 
and Poetry, are very well known to you : Tho' 
his Loſs to the Sick be not fo great while Dr. 
Mead ſurvives; yet to the Kingdom of Poetry 
it is very conſiderable. Here I ſhould mention 
more of the excellent Qualities of my dead 


Friend, particularly, his wonderful Humanity 


and Care of the Unfortunate. I dare believe, 
that no unhappy Perſon ever apply'd to him, 
but that he mace uſe of the utmoſt of his In- 
tereſt to caſe their Pain and Anxiety: But I am 
not here making a general Panegyrick upon him, 
my only Bufineſs is with his Poetical Excellence, 

7 which 
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which has recommended him to that Reception 
in Parnaſſus which I am going to deſcribe. 


Imagination, you know, Sir, has one of the 
foremoſt Places in the Kingdom of Poetry; 
and when it is large, and join'd with Judgment, 
forms an excellent Poet. How defe&ive ſoever 
my Judgment may be, the following Diſcourſe 
obliges me to enter the Kingdom of Fancy ; 
and I hope not wholly without the Guidance of 
Judgment and Arr. | 


In the early Times of Poetry, among the Re- 
tainers of Parnaſſus, there was a ſort of a flying 
Steed, call'd Pegaſus, and none could aſcend that 
Poetical Mountain, but thoſe that were carry'd 
upon his Back; he firſt bore Linus, the Son of 
Apollo, Orpheus, the Son of Calliope, Moſcas, 


Muſæus, Hefiod, and Homer, who had Force 


and Addreſs enongh to rein and guide him at 
their Will. Nor was Pegaſzs uneaſy with his 


Riders, to bear one Poet in an Age was no 


great Labour to him; nay, he ſufter'd quietly 
their encreaſe for many Years ; nor did he re- 
pine that he was ſo often call'd on in Greece, not 
only by the Men, as Pindar and Anacreon, Mim- 
nermiis, Eſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Agatho, Tho- 
Iyides , Theodeftes, and many others; but by the 
Ladies likewiſe, as Sappho, Erinna, Corinna, and 
ſeveral others of that Sex. But when Poetry be- 
gan to ſpread into Inia, Sicily, and even to 
Egypt, in the Reign of Prolomy Philadelphus, he 
tound the Journeys too long and tedious, and 
too frequent for him to perform the whole 
Buſineſs of Parnaſſus himſelf ; and therefore pre- 
vail'd with the Muſes to intercede with Apollo, 

| * that 
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that he miglit have ſome Coadjutor. His Caſe 
being fairly laid before the Delphic God; and he 


conſidering by his Fore knowledge of Things, 
that Poetry would ſoon ſpread beyond the 
Bounds of Greece into Haly itſelf, where would 
ariſe Bards worthy of Parnaſſus, he gave Pe- 
gaſus Power to beget a Race of Pegaſiades; but 
yet, confining the Number to be employ'd, to 
the Nine Myſes, this young Race, without re- 
gard to the Order of the God, went on beget- 
ing the like, till Parnaſſus ſwarm'd with the 
Breed; wo, not being upon the Eſtabliſhment, 
were glad to obey the Call of every Poetaſter, 
and fly Hackney for all that would employ 
them; but were like all other Hackney Jades, 
very flow of ſpeed, and perpetually ſtumbling 
on the Road; nor could they ever bring their 
Riders to the ſacred Hill of Parnaſſus, but, 
through devious and roundabout Paths, fer them 
down 1n the Low-lands, at ſome Diſtance from 
it, while only thoſe Pegaſiades that belong'd to 
the Muſes and Apollo bore their choſen Burthens 
up to each Summit. 8 

But the Inundation of Barbariſm having over- 
run all Greece, Apollo and the Muſes were fa in to 
remove their Seat, and choſe to fix it to thole 
happy Regions, where they were moſt likely to 
find no Diſturbance for the future. 

The Earth, in the Opinion of the beſt Geo- 
graphers, riſes five and twenty Miles above the 
reſt of the terraqueous Globe under the Aqua- 
tor; upon this Eminence are plac'd the Moun- 
tains of the Moon; among which there is one 


that riſes very high, and with a double Head. This 


Apollo and the Mes choſe for their ſacred Retreat, 
and the Reception ot all choſe illuſtrious Bards, 


Who 
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who were truly inſpir'd, and die in the Favour of 
Apollo; the Diſtance may ſeem great to us Mor- 
tals, but the Irfluerce of tlie God is not check'd 
by any D.itance. 

Her motimus, as Lucian denn us, us >d frequently 
to have his Soul leave bis Body for ſeveral 
Hours ; and having taken its Range about the 
World, return'd, and re-enter'd his Body. This 
may be look'd on as a fabulous Narration; but 
the modern Therphraſtians, of the Schcol of 
Paracelſus, ſeem'd to advance a Notion that 
may render it more probable : They hold, that 
the humane Creature conſiſts of a ſort of a Trinity, 
that is, of a Body, an Eveſtrum, and a rational 
Soul ; to the Body they attribute the Vegetation, 
by which it grows or enereaſes; to the Eveſtrum 
they allot the animal Part; and to the Rational, 
they aſſign all the Operations of Reaſon; that 
is the Seat of Wiſdem, Learning, Virtue, and 
all that is Great and Glorious in Man. Thus, 


after D-ath, they divide 'em in this manner, to 


the Earth they commit tne Body ; the Ereſtrum 
they make ſo fond of its old Habitation, that it 
perpetually hovers about the Grave, or wan- 
ders up and down, and is the Ghoſt that fur- 
niſhes out our Apparitions; the rational Soul 
leaveth tlie Body, as à Priſon to which it was 
long confin'd, flies up to Heaven, its proper 


Seat, its eee, Ocigim, without much Ten- 


derpefs and Regard to its antient Companion, 
the Body. To apply this Doctrine to Hermo- 
timus, we mult couſider that it was his rational 
Soul that tcok this frequent Flight, leaving the 


Eveſtrum to perform all the "Offices of the 


animal Life in her Abſence. If this be not 
enough to convince the Ineredulous in this Par- 
B 3 1 'ular, 
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ticular, I muſt tell 'em, that in all the great 
Works of Contemplation, the rational Soul 


quits the Body, to mount up and view the 


Wonders of the great Creator. Thus it was 
with St. Paul, when he was wrap'd up into the 
third Heaven, he was not elevated ſo high in 
Body, but in Spirit. Thus, likewiſe, it was 
with all the holy Prophets, ox Poets of Iſrael 
and Judab, they were lifted up in Spirit to ſee 
all thoſe wondertul Viſions, which diſcover'd 
and denounc'd the Fate of Kingdoms. Thus, 
laſtly, but in a much more inferior degree, the 
Bards are tranſported from their preſent State, 
and made capacious of Truths, and the great 
Images of Things, which are deny'd to the 
grovelling Verſifiers of all Times and Nations; 
or tie airy Journey of the great Poets to Par- 
naſſiis, and the Converſation with the Muſes and 
Apollo, that is, with the Richneſs of Nature, is 
pertorm's by the Mind alone. 

thought it neceſſary to premiſe the foregoing 
Conliderations, to render the Account I am go- 
ing to give of my Voyage to Parnafſzs the more 
probable, that it may have the greater Force 
with ſuch into whoſe Hands it may fall. 

Being retird out of Town, I went to ſce 
and enjoy the plcaſing Abode of Clermont, a 
Seat of the illuſtrious Duke of Newcaſtle, cele- 
brated by the immortal Verſc, Verſe worthy of 
its great Matter, of my dead Friend Sir Samuel 
Garth, whoſe Poem I there read over, from 


whence, together with the molt charming Pro- 


— 


ſpect in Nature, I fell into the moſt pleaſing 


Contemplation in the World, which raisd my 
Soul to Thoughts ſo ſablime, that I burlt 
out into 2 pathetick Invocation of Apoi/o and 
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the Muſes ; a gentle balmy Sleep, at laſt, ſeiz'd 
on my Body; but my Soul quitting that, and 
its Eveſtrum, mounted one of the choſen Pegaſi- 


ades, ſent me by Apollo, at the Earneſtneſs of my 


Prayer. We paſs'd with incredible Swiftneſs in- 
to the Air, and reach'd the new Parnaſſus, with 
a Rapidity almoſt equal to Thought; yet, in 
my lotty Paſſage, methought I ſaw ſeveral of my 
verſifying Acquaintance, labouring on with their 
Hackney Pegafiades to the ſame Place; at which, 
however, they never artivd, but were carry'd 
aſide, either to a ſort of Vulcano, whence iſſued 
perpetual rumbling, caus'd by their Fuſtian 
Verſes; or elſe farther towards the Southward 
Pole, where their Writings ſimpathiz'd with the 
Coldneſs of that Clime, and were ſoon frozen 
up in an inſipid Oblivion. From the Hulcano I 
heard ſeveral Verſes, with which J was not 


unacquainted: I could hear Satius bellowing 


out, 
Ouæ ſuper impoſito Moles geminata Coloſſo; 


ard many more of the ſame Stamp. There I 


heard poor Elkeanor, with his 


I/hoſe broad built Bulks the Boiſterous Billows bear. 


Thence likewiſe came all the Fuſtian Rants of 
our modern Stage. 


Full Darkneſs then, and everlaſting Night 
Shadow the Globe. | 
Let the Silver Moon be blotted from her Orb. 
B 4 Taro 
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Thro* all the inmeſt Chambers of the Sky, 

Let there be not one Glimpſe, or ſtarry Spark, 
But Gods meet Gods, and joſtle in the Das ł, 
That Jars may riſe, and IWrath divine be hurt d, 
And ſhake to Atoms all the ſolid World. 


| By Heavens, 
Methinks tiere an eaſy Leap, to pluck bright 
Honour from the pale facd Moon 
Or plunge into the Bottom of the Deep. 
Where fathom Plummet never reached yet, 
And bring up drowned Hinour by the Locks. 


I diilinguiſhd a great deal more; eſpecially the 
Rants of Maximine, Almanzo, The Empreſs of 
Morocco; and of ſeveral more modern Authors, 
which I have forgot. The Noiſe was ſo loud and 
ſo confus'd, that I could not, indeed, eaſily 
commit them to my Memory; it is call'd a 
PVulcano, not like Veſuvius and Atna, from the 
Flames and Fires it vomits up, but from the 
prodigious Smoke that aſcends from it, in con- 
tradiction to our old Exgliſß Proverb, There is uo 
Smoke witheut ſome Fire; tor, upon the niceſt In- 
quiry, I was aſſur'd that there was no ſuch 
thing in the vaſt Concave of that Mountain, as 
real Fire, but a ſort of Vapour, or Ignis Fatnzs, 
that milled the hot-brain'd Writers of that 
Place to think there was; and that all the 
Smoke that came thence, was but their Breath, 
continually ſapply'd by their noiſy Repeti- 

Hons, 7 | 
Not ſtaying, therefore, for this bluſtering 
Entertainment, we paſs'd on and ſoon arriv'd at 
the Foot of the ſacred Hill, where I quitted my 
Steed and made my Approach to the firſt Gate. 
Before 
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Before you could enter this, you muſt paſs a 
narrow Draw-bridge, which goes over a fort of 
a River, whoſe Waters move fo ſlowly, that 
you can ſcarce perceive any Motion they have, 
and you would rather rake it for a ſtanding 
Mote than a Stream; before I came upon this 
Draw-bridge ſtcod two Centinels, who were 
call'd Pedodidaſcali, their Countenances were for- 
mal and ſupercilious; the one had in his Hand, 
for Arms, a Ferula, the other a Rod; they pre- 
ſently ſeiz d me, and conducted me through the 
Gate to a Palace which ſtocd directly 1n our 
Way; it was built of the Dorick Order, ſolid 
yet beautiful, where being arriv'd, I was led in- 
to a large Hall, where I found, upon a little 
Eminence, much like a Desk, Orthographia ; be- 
fore whom being brought, I was examin'd in 
my Capacity of Spelling, which tho'I took with 
a great deal of Indignation, I was yet forc'd to 
ſubmit to, and paſs'd my Examination. Ortho- 
graphia is comely in her Perſon, of a Matron- 
like Aſpect, which, tho' it has a ſower crabbed 
Caſt, is yet altogether beautiful: She finding 
my Unwillingneſs to ſubmit to her Orders, as 
thinking myſelf above that little Tryal, told 
me, that the Orders of Apollo, ſince the Refor- 
mation of Parnaſſis, were ſo ſevere, that no one 
could be permitted to paſs further without it, 
ſeveral formerly, both Male and Female, eſpe- 
cialy from England, having thruſt themſelves 
into the ſacred Abode, when they could ſcarce 
ſpell their Names. With that ſhe found I was 
not one of them, and therefore gave me a Per- 
miſſion to paſs further; but that was but to the 
other Side of a handſome Quadrangle, where I 
was again ſtop'd and had into a large Hall, at 

the 
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the upper End of which ſat in his Desk SHutaxis; 


and here I was examin'd in all the Parts of | 


Grammar, both as to Words and Conſtruc- 
tion; there having been too many who have 
pretended to Poetry, who yet made no Con- 


ſcience of Soleciſms. Having come off here like- 


wiſe with Succeſs, I was permitted to go fur- 
ther. Paſſing therefore on, I came to another 
Draw-bridge, which run over a purling Stream, 
which play'd upon the Pebbles, and in its Paſſage 
made an agreeable murmuring Sound, that gave 
me a peculiar Pleaſure whilſt I paſs'd it. I was 
no ſooner over, bnt I enter'd a ſpacious Walk, 


on each Side of which were pleaſant Groves 


and Thickets, while the wanton Zephyrs play'd 
among the Trees, that ſeem'd to dance in 
Meaſures, which I think I may better deſcribe 
in ſome Verſes of a Friend of mine, upon a like 
Occaſion. 


And in their treble Notes, and artleſs Song, 
Salute Sabrina as ſhe glides along - 

Sabrina, anſwering in a deeper Tone, 

Does her Delight in grateful Murmurs own ; 
The am rous Zephyrs, with a youthful Breeze, 
Play wanton round, and kiſs the willing Trees; 
The Trees with Joy the ſoft Careſſes take, 

And move in Meaſures to the Sound they make : 
Aud thus above, beneath, and all around, 
Nothing but Nature's Harmony is found. 


Above the feather d free- born Natives throng, 5 


On each Side play'd pleaſant Fountains, and 
ſtrong Caſcades with their murmuring Fall 
amus'd me as I went along; but that which 


ſeem'd the oddeſt, were a ſort of Drums, Zea, 
eat 


1 1 

beat all the whole Variety of long and ſhort 
Numbers, without the common Hoarſeneſs and 
loud roaring of that Machine. At the End 
of this Walk was ſituated a noble Palace, of the 
Hnick Order; which, when I enter'd with my 
Guides, I came into a magnificent Salloon, 
where, in a lofty Roſtrum, I found Proſodia, the 
Goddeſs of Numbers, attended by Tropology, 
the Maſter of poetick Diction; and having 

alsd a ſevere Examination before them, my 
two Guides, the Pededidaſcali, were diſmiſs'd, 
ard I committed to a new Conductor, whoſe 
Name was INVENTION; led by him, I left 
the Palace of Proſodia, in order to go on to that 
of the Muſes, On the Way, [rvention demand- 
ed of me, to which of the Nine immortal 
Siſters I us'd to pay my Devotion. I reply'd, 
Melpomene; to her Palace therefore, {aid he, I 
will conduct you; and you ſhall be ſure of my 
Favour in your Recommendation to her ; but 
you will be oblig'd, before you arrive at her 
Palace, to viſit thoſe of Phantaſia, and that of 
Crifis and Sunefis; but which of them you will 
firlt viſit ſhall be in your own Choice. By all 
means, ſaid I, let me pay my firſt Duty to 
Criſis and Sun: -fis; for there I may obtain per- 
feet Judgment, and a juit Taſte, by which I 
may be able to govern and regulate the various 
and wonderful Objects I muſt certainly meet 
with in the Palace of Phantaſia. Invention ap- 
prov'd my Choice, and, as we journey'd on, 
gave me ſeveral valuable Inſtructions for my 
Conduct in Poetry. We came now to another 
River, over which we paſs'd on a lofty Bridge of 
white Marble; and I obſerv'd that the Stream 


on the rigut hand above the Bridge was very 
| | deep 
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deep and flow in its Motion, as if it weigh'd 
and conſider d every Object on its Banks, as it 


paſs d along; but the Waters had no ſooner 
paſs'd the Bridge, than they grew very ſhallow, 


by gliding thro' a broader Channel, which tur- 


ning and winding in a hundred Meanders, and 


with frequent Falls, and ſometimes great Cata- 


racts, haſten'd forward to the Palace of Phantafia, 

At the Foot of the Bridge there were three 
Paths, one went directly forward to the Palace 
of Melpomene ; that on the left Hand to that of 
Phantaſia; and the right Hand Path to the 
Abode of Criſis and Suneſis, whither we con- 
ducted our weary Steps: And being arriv'd at 
the Portal, we were receiv'd by Caution and 
Diffidence, who were the Introductors of all ſuch 
as were admitted into the Preſence of the Lord 
of this Place. They were not preſently ſatis- 
fy'd of my Qualifications for ſuch Admiſſion, 
but ſoon after brought me to my Audience. I 
obſerv'd that all Things here were perfectly re- 
gular, every Thing uniform, and diſpos'd with 
the utmoſt Judgment and Decorum. Here we 
ſtay'd ſome time, till I was thoroughly inſtructed 
in the Doctrines of this great Being, without 
which there can nothing be Great, Noble, or 
Laſting attempted in Poetry. 

We paſt hence in a direct Line to the Palace 
of Phantafia, and ſo made the Way infin itely 
ſhorter to it, than thoſe go who calld not upon 
Crifis for Direction ; for they wander through 
winding Paths and Labyrinths, before they can 
come to their Journey's End. 1 found the Pa- 
lace of Phantaſia, not built of Marble, Por- 
phyry, or any more rich and valuable Stones ; 
they were all too ſolid for ſo airy a Structure; it 

was 


Ez 


was erected by Nature, of the Plants and Trees, 
and Flowers that were the moſt beautiful and 
odoriterons in the World; here was no Regula- 
rity or Order conſulted, but a ſort of agreeable 


Wildneſs ſpread through the Whole, which 


prov'd ſo bewitching to ſeveral who had been 
there, that they could never afterwards forſake 
it. Here were broken Rocks, and terrible Preci- 
pices, roaring Seas, Chimera's, Hydra's, and 


various and infinite other Monſters, compos'd of 


different Forms and Natures; there were 
flow'ry Plains, green Fields, myrtle Groves, 
cool Grotto's, purling Streams, Fountains, and 
all the pleaſing Sweets of the moſt delicious 


Country. Here were the green Wood-lands, 


whoſe Lawns were trod by the Dryades, Hama- 
dryades, Fauns, Satyrs, and other Sun Gods, 
ſo famons among the Antients ; while in the ad- 
jacent Fields the Fairies danc'd their Rounds; 
Elves, Hobgoblins, and the ſhivering Ghoſts, made 
up the diſmal Company. Another Way no- 
thing but frightful Objects meet your Eyes, 
Murders, Slaughters, Conflagrations, Ship- 
wrecks, and all the terrible Cataſtrophes to 
which Mankind is ſubject; in ſhort, the Images 
of all Things that ever were in Nature, or ever 
produc'd by the fruitful Imagination of Man, 
are in this Palace; the Images, I ſay, for 1 
would not be miſunderſtood, as if I meant the 
Things themſelves were there, but their Images 
wonderfully expreſt in their proper Shapes and 
Colours, but with ſuch Confuſion and Diſorder, 
that unleſs the Spectator be directed by Judg- 
ment, he will have ſmall Benefit from the View 
of the Sight; and yet there never was, nor 
never will be a true poztical Genius, without 

being 
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being admitted into this Palace, and receiv'd in- 
to the particular Favour of this Goddeſs. 
Having thoroughly conſider'd all theſe Ob- 
jects that we had ſeen, and furniſh'd ourſelves 
with what we thought proper for our Uſe, we 


departed and went directly towards the Palace of 


Melpomene. I will not prove fo tedious as to be 
very exact in my Deſcription of this illuſtrious 
Pile; I ſhall only take notice that it was of the 
Corinthian Order (as were indeed the Palaces of 
all the reſt of the Muſes) and built of the fineſt 
Porphyry, with all Things that were neceflary to 
form a perfect Magnitcence and Majeſty ; a 
royal Road led up to it, flatted on each Side 
with lofty Cedars, which brought us to a 
rich Gate of Maſly Gold, and that opening 
wide let us into the firſt Court, whence by noble 
Steps we mounted to a ſecond, and in the ſame 
manner to a third, in which the Palace ſtood ; 
entring which, my Paſſport was demanded, and 
T led into the Apartment of the Paſſions, in or- 
der to ſtay there till I was ſent for; but having 
my Companion Invention with me, I was not 
diſpieas'd with this Delay of my Audience, 
ſince I was ſatisfy'd I might render myſelf more 
agreeable to Melpomene, by thoſe inſtructive 
Lectures I might receive from a Converſation 
with the Paſſicns. Accordingly I heard them all, 
and treaſur'd up all they ſaid in my Memory; 
but thoſe that I heard with moſt Artention, and 
moſt frequently, were Terror and Pity, the moſt 
predominant and ſovereign in Tragedy. Here I 
learnt, their ſecret Springs and Motion, as well 


as the Reaſon why theſe two are made the prin- 
cipal End of that Part of the Drama; and 
found it to be, becauſe they are the moſt ge- 


neral 
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neral of all the Paſſions, and ſpread, in a grea- 


ter or leſs Degree, thro' all Mankind. 

Here I found the grave Erhick, Sovereign Di- 
rectoreſs of the Paſſions, profoundly skill'd in the 
Virtues, Vices, and Habits of humane Mind, 
the ſeveral Diviſions and Compoſitions in Man 
all which I learn'd from her, as well as the Diſ- 
tinction of all the Qualities of the Perſons in 
the ſeveral Stations of the World, as what was 
agreeable to the Character of Princes, Generals, 
Judges, and other Magiſtrates, as well as the 
Man- ers proper to every diſtin& Nation. 

Having itay'd my allotted time in the Apart- 
ment of the Paſſions, J was brought up into a 
magnificent State Room, which was painted 
all round with the Architypes of all the valu- 
able Tragedies that were ever written in Greece, 
or any other Nation. Here was the unhappy 
Theban King, who flew his own Father and 


marry'd his Mother; next it was Antigone, the 


wretched Daughter of the wretched OEdipus, 
whoſe obſtinate Piety to her dead Brother Poly- 
nices brought on her own Death, and by that 
the Ruin of Creon, who had condemn'd her to 
be bury'd alive: Here were likewiſe Electra, the 
Ajax, and many more of the immortal Sphocles ; 
there was the pious Alceſtis dying for her beloved 
Husband ; the furious Medea cutting her own 
Children to pieces, to be reveng'd on her falſe 
Husband who had forſaken her; with all the 
reſt of thoſe Plays that were written by Euri- 
. pides ; it would be endleſs to repeat them, and 
the reſt that Antiquity ſaw in Athens, and other 
Parts of Greece. Some there were likewiſe of 
Corneille and Racine, and the Orphan of Otway, 
with ſome few other Englih Tragedies. Fixing 

. | my 
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my Eyes upon the modern Pieces to look for . 
Tamerlane, the Step- Mother, Ulyſſes, and the reſt th 
of that Author's Performances; becauſe a great | di 
Man has, in print, declar'd, that he was the -. 
greateſt Tragick Genius that he knew; I was daa 
ſurpriz d to find not the leaſt Sketch of all this 1 
Author has written; but my Guide inform'd wo 
me, that, upon a late Reformation in Parnaſſus, tol 
all his Works were entirely rejected, as having bid 
not fo much as one Quality of a Tragick Ge- me 
nius. | es | fin 
When I had taken a View of all thoſe Pain- con 
tings, J heard, by the Sound of Trumpets, Be. 
and other Muſical Inſtruments, that Me/pomene | Bea 
was going to enter. She came in with wonder- Doe 
ful Majeity ; but I ſhall leave the Deſcription of its! 
her to the following Verſes, taken out of the | well 
forequoted Poem. Par: 
| take 
Behold advance, in a majeſtick Pace, You! 
A Form Divine, that with a charming Grace aim 
Diſcliſes terrible Beauties in her Face ; Indi: 
Her Locks adoum her awful Temples fall, there 
White her left Hand ſupports the regal Ball; and 
Her right the royal Scepter waves around, very 
And her long Rebe trails far upon the Ground; | chief 
Her Beet the ſtately Lydian Buskins preſs : great 
Theſe Looks, theſe Enfigns, and Imperial Dreſs the / 
The Tagick Muſe to my pleas'd Eyes confeſs. | them 
more 
Attended by Crifis and Suneſis, Sophocles and Eu- Natu 
ripides, Milton and Otway; the two laſt were Bu 
added to her Train on the Account of my be- that 
ing an Eugliſbman; ſhe went directly to the Im- Poet 3 
perial Throne, erected at the upper End of the Imita; 
Room; where having taken her Scat, with Cris witho 
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on the one Hand, and Sunefs on the other, and 
the Poets at her Feet, I was call'd to my Au- 
dience. Modeſty forbids me to mention thoſe 
favour:ble Expreſſions ſhe utter'd to me; all I 
dare tell, is, that I found inexpreſſible Raptures 
at the Indulgence ſhe ſhowd me, and the 


wonderful Tr. ths which ſhe pronounc'd. She 


rold me all the Duties of a Tragick Poet ; and 
bid me never be miſled by that Boyiſh Vanity of 
mere Words, the Grammarians Glory of Expreſ- 
ſion, ſo far as to think the Excellence of Tragedy 
conſiſts in that : No, that is but a mere Drefs, an 
Ornament only, that indeed ſets off the greater 


Beauties to a vulgar Ear ; but as it is no Part of 


Poetry, it can never ſtand in competition with 
its Eſſentials. Think firſt of your Fable, weigh it 
well, conſider it thoroughly, ſee chat all its 
Parts have a juſt Dependance upon each other; 
take care to chuſe ſuch Incidents to compole 
your Fable, as neceſſarily produce Fear and Pity; 


aim at Perfection, and be not concented with 


Indifference, or what is barely permitted; let 
therefore your Incidents produce one another, 
and all of them contribute to make the Diſco- 
very and Change of Fortune, in which the 
chief Beauty of Tragedy conſiſts; for tho* the 
greateſt of my Sons have perform'd very well in 
the ſimple kind, yet the Implex has always given 
them their greateſt Fame; *tis true, it is the 
more difficult Task; but what is there great in 
Nature that is obtain'd without Labour? 

But tho the Fable be the principal Part, and 
that which chiefly proves the Writer to be a 


Poet; yet ſince the Fable itſelf, which is the 


Imitation of an Action, cannot be repreſented 


without Actors, the next eſſential Care of the 
Poet, 
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Poet, is to conſider the Manners, for there is no 


Actor, that is, Man, without the Manners ; for 
thoſe diſtinguiſh Man from Man, and are 
form'd by certain Compoſitions of the Pal- 
fions, Virtues; Vices and Habits of the Mind: 
Theſe muſt be perfectly well mark'd, that is, 
lain and viſible im every particular Character, 
and neceſſarily producing all the Actions of 
ſuch Character; they muſt likewiſe be equal, 
that is, they muſt be the ſame from the Begin- 
ningto the End. Tis true, there are Characters 
in Nature which are anequal in their Manners ; 
but, firſt, they are not general enough to be 
made choice of; and next, the Shortneſs of 
the Tragick Action is ſeldom capable of ſhow- 
ing that Equality, which muſt be ſeen even in 
that Unegralzeſs, to render it fit to be admitted 
into the Drama at all. You find I have not taken 
notice of the Likeneſs, becauſe that extends to 
none but Hiſtorical and known Characters; and 
Time has not produc'd four good Tragedies 
founded upon Hiſtory. However, ſince there 
is nothing impoſſible to a great Genius, and 
you may, perhaps, meet with ſome Character 
in Hiſtory, which you may think fit to intro- 
duce into your Tragedy, remember that you 
give ſuch Character no Quality, which the Hiſ- 
torian has not allow'd him; at leaſt, no Qua- 
lity that is contradictory to thoſe which he has 
in Hiſtory ; but here lies the Difficulty in chu- 
fins Hiſtorical Characters, that they are all par- 
ticular; whereas it is a neceſſary Condition, 
that ſuch as are admitted into Tragedy be gene- 
ral, fince from a Particular no general Inſtrue- 
tion can be drawn. 
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One Caution Tl give you, let your Drama- 
tick Characters be ſo artfully choſen, that they 
be not endow'd with the ſame Qualities and In- 
clinations; the farther they ate from one another, 
the more diſtinct they will be, and the more 
viſible that Diſtinction will appear to the Au- 
die 

I need not inſiſt on the Sntiments, ſince they 
are the Effect of the Manners, and make them 
known to the Hearer; you mult not therefore 
wander after ungovern'd Fancy, but mult 
thoroughly weigh and conſider what ſuch Qua- 
lities, Paſſions, Virtues, Vices and Habits, and 
their Compoſition and Mixture in that Place, 
would make any one think on ſuch an Occaſion ; 
and that only you mult expreſs in your Diction, 
the Beauties of which are very different; for 
every Paſſion has its peculiar Language, which ex- 
cludes that Uniformity of Stile, which has been 
too much perks d in your Country as an Excel- 
lence and Perfection; nay, they have been ſo 
very wild in their bens "as to think that the 


only and ſovereign Perfection of Tragedy itſell. 


But you, my Son, mind not the Cenſure and 


Opinion of the Vulgar, labour not for their 
Praiſe and Applauſe, nor bee x alted with their 
Smiles, or dejected with their Frowns ; but fol- 
low the Precepts of Art and Nature, and ſtudy 
the Language of every particular Paſſion, which 
will be ſure to meet with the Approbation of 


the Judicious, which only you ought to aim 
At. 


I have heard your Invocations with ſome Sa- 
tisfaction, and, as a Maik of my Favour, I 


allot you theſe two immortal Poets as your 
Guides and Directors, to ſhow you the Secrets, 
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and open to you the immortal Pleaſures of this 
{acred Retreat, which the God of Harmony has 
provided for thoſe he fayours : Upon which ſhe 
directed Milton and Orway to attend me during 


my Stay, and give me what further Inſtructions 


might be yet neceſlary for me to receive. | 
As ſoon as ſhe had done ſpeaking, an immor- 
tal Symphony enſued, and vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal Muſick join'd to make the Harmony the moſt 
tranſporting that ever I heard. Milton, Orway, 
and myſelf, with ſome Regret, left the Preſence 
of Melpomene, to purſue my Journey to the reſt 
of Parnaſſus, and to enjoy the Converſation of 
thoſe two great Poets, who led me to the Pa- 
laces of all the reſt of the Muſes, which ſur- 
rounded all the lower Parts of that immortal 
Hill, a Deſcription of which would be too te- 
dious for this Place; I ſhall therefore reſerve 
that to another - Opportunity. But I found 
when we came out from them, that we had, 
by inſenſible Degrees, mounted above the 
general Level of the reſt of the World, and 
had a moſt engaging Proſpect over it, which 
cannot be expreſs d by Words; on every Side 
we ſaw Groves and purling Streams, that 
tumbled down the Hill with a moſt muſical 
Cadence. Before we gain'd the Summit of the 
Mountain, we enter'd a molt delicious Grotto, 
where we were no ſooner ſet down to refreſh 
ourſelves, but we ſaw a Troop of Animals, 
which very much reiembled Monkeys, clearing 
the Way, paſs on wirh their Governor at their 
Head; but they could not go by us without 
ſhewing ſome of their antick Tricks, endeavou- 
ring to imitate us, tho' aukwardly, in their Ac- 
tions. When they were gone, I diſcover, ſaid 
Milton, 


ſeveral ! 
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Milton, in your Eyes a Curioſity to know what 
thoſe Creatures are that are juſt gone by us: 
'They are, continu'd he, the Imitators, who ſer 
up for Poets, by imitating the Stile of this or 
that celebrated Author; and he that leads them 
was Fuamianus Strada, the Jeſuit, that was ſo 
well acquainted with antient Poets, that he 
gave the World an Imitation of every one of 
them of any Note. Their Buſineſs here is 
generally to cleanſe the River that runs under 
the Palace of Proſodia, and which you paſs'd 
over to come to this Place, to keep it clear of 
Mud, or any Obſtructions that may hinder the 
dancing Murmurs of that Water ; but they have 
now been employ'd to ſweep and cleanſe all the 
Paths that lead up the Mountain of ParnaſſiCs 
to the very Temple of Fame or Glory, where, 
in a few Hours, will be receiv'd the immortal 
Garth, to whoſe Inauguration there, all the 
Muſes, and every bleſſed Being of this Place, 
will faddenly aſcend. I am much ſurpriz'd, 
ſaid I, to find Strada in no better a Poſt here, 
who with us has been exalted to the very top 


of Criticiſm. Whatever he has been with you, 


cryd Milton, you find, that in the Opinion cf 
Apollo and the Muſes his Merit is not io con- 


| fiderable. He had no ſooner done ſpe:.king but 
I ſaw another Troop pals upwards, loaded with 


Garments, with heavy Aſpects and plodding 


Steps, many of whoſe Faces I thought I well 


remembered to have ſeen among the topping 


| Wits of our Time and Nation: Theſe, ſaid 


Otway, were your little Criticks on Words, nice 
in Expreſſions, and perpetual Declaimers on the 
fine Language and fine Things the; found in the 
ſeveral Poets, but never could airive at the 
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Tafte of their greater Excellencies; they are 
here the T aylors, who are only taken up with 

making the Garments of the Poets ; nor can they 
arrive at making a whole Garment, but com- 
pole only every one a ſeveral Part of it, which 
are put together by a ſtronger Genins. Theſe 
are Diſcoveries, ſaid I, which would ſcarce find 
Credit, ſhould I report them in Britain. Never 
fear, ſaid Milton, the Cenkire of the half- witted 
and ignorant Pretenders of the Age, you are 
choſen to greater Things than to build on the 
frail Reputation cf the Applauſe of Fools; to 
pleaſe one Man of Judgment, is of more Conſe- 
quence than to gain the thundring Claps of a 
thouſan 0 in ju dicious Audiences. 

Tho' you have had admirable Inſtructions 
from the Divine Me/pomene, yet I ſhall preſume, 
by her Permiſſion, to throw in ſome Advice, 
which, tho' of leſs Importance than what ſhe 
has ſa id, may yet be of Uſe towards your gain- 
ing that Perfection which ought to be the Aim 
of every wiſe Poet. Firſt then, as to Mono- 
log/res or Solilrguier, you ought to uſe them with 
the utmoſt Caution ; that is, they muſt be ex- 
tremely ſhort, and ſpoken in Paſſion, as has 
been obſeri'd by that Noble Critick that writ 
the EC j upon Poctiy, which is already laid up in 
the Archives of Farnaſſus. The Moderns are 
much deceived when they take many Things in 
the ancient Greet Poets for theſe Monol. guess; Tho? 
they are indeed 1 to the Chorus, who are 
always preſent on the Stage. Another Inſtruc- 


tion] | Hall mention, is in regard of Deſcriptions. 
he Moderns have little conſidered their Ne- 
ceſſity 3 that is, they have not taken care to 


make em of ſo:ae Uſe to the Deſign ; but right 
| or 
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or wrong, with a boyiſh Wantonneſs, give us 
ſuch as are merely idle, and not at all neceſſary. 
The Lucus & Ara Dianæ complain'd of, and con- 
demn'd by Horace, tickle their Imagination in 
ſuch a manner, that makes them quite negligent 
of the Admonitions of Judgment. There have 
been Poets in Eugland, Poets did, I ſay? I mean 
Play-wrights, for they deſerve not the Name of 
Tragick Poets, who have fix'd their Reputation 
and Succeſs on this alone; when Fancy and 
Chance have furniſh'd them with an Occaſion to 
deſcribe a Fountain, a rapid Stream, a ſtormy 
Sea, they have laid out all their Genins upon it, 
and ſpread it about among their Friends to bribe 
their Underſtanding, and ſecure their Applauſe 
to the reſt of the Performance, tho' in it there 
be neither Fable, Manners, Sentiments, or even ſome- 
times Connexion. How different was the Method 
of the Ancients in this Particular? For as their 
Deſcriptions were infinitely more ſtrong, lively 
and eloquent, ſo were they never introduc'd, but 
to ſupply thoſe Things which were eſſential to 
the Plot, and more beautiful than the Repreſen- 
tation of them on the Stage would be; for there 
are often Incidents in Tragedy, which, tho' ne- 
ceſſary to the Deſign, yet the Eye would 
judge to be ſhocking to Credibility. Thus that 
admirable Deſcription of the invenom'd Robe in 
the Medea of Euripides is wonderfully moving; 
tho* it could never have been repreſented on the 


Stage. There is nothing more hard to repreſent 


than Death, and thoſe cruel Objects with 
which our Stage too much abounds, and which 
have given Occaſion to Foreign Criticks to re- 
proach us with Barbarity, that we, as Handers, 
take Delight in Spectacles of Blood and Slaugh- 
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ter; whereas thoſe were Innovations brought 
in by an ignorant Age, and continued ſince by 
Want of Judgment and Keſolution in the ſuc- 
ceeding Writers. There is another thing which 


robs the Eugliſb as well as the French Stage of 


many Beautics more agrecable to its Majeſty and 
Deſign, and that is Love; I mean the tedious 
whining Scenes, where the Lover makes his Ad- 
dreſles to his Miſtreſs. There never was, and I 
believe never can be any Scene of that Nature 
that can pleaſe a true Judge : Firſt, they want 
Action, the very Soul of the Drama ; next they 
want Majeſty, which is eſſential to Tragedy; 
| again they are not entertaining, for they touch 
no Paſſion; they are indeed ſometimes ſome- 
thing enliven'd by a fooliſh Jealouſy about Tri- 
fles, but even then they ſcem to me as ſo many 
detach'd Scenes which ſuſpend the Action, and 
would therefore be much better left out. There 
is yet another Inconvenience of a conſiderable 
Conſequence, and that is, that they generally 
Mock that Modeſty, which is the Characteriſtick 


of the fair Sex; for it brings a Neceſſity upon 


the Woman of confeſſing aud avowing ſuch a 
Violence of Paſſion for her Lover, even be- 
fore Marriage, as does not ſeem fitting for a 
Virgin to do. 

I would not have you miſtake me, I am not 
for excluding Love entireiy from the Stage ; the 
Ancients themſelves did not do that, witneſs 
the Helena and Alceſiis of Euripides; but then 
that Love was always betwixt Man and Wite, 
that Condition allowing the Woman tie utmoſt 
Exceſs of that Paſſion, which heightens the Cha- 
racter of lie Modeſty and Virtue. Who can read 
ox {ce the tender Love of Alceſtis, making her 
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clinſe to die with all the Bloom of Youth about her, 
only to ſave her Husband's Lite, without Compaſ- 
fion ? I will not inſiſt upon the Ancients for farther 
Proof of this Particular, I refer you to the Venice 
Preſerv d of that worthy Author, who fits by us; 
ſhow me one of thoſe Scenes of making Love, either 
in French or Engliſh, that moves like all that paſſes 
between Jaffier and Belvidera, Man and Wife. 
And all tae Pathetick of Monimia's Character is 
after the Diſcovery of her Marriage to Cafta- 
lio. If therefore the Fear of making a Breach 
in that Modeſty, which ought to be eſteem'd eſ- 
ſential in a Woman's Character, makes me de- 
clare againſt the Scenes of Love which I have 
mention'd, much more muit I do ſo againſt thoſe 
Characters of that Sex, which are expreſly un- 
_ chaſte. A I hore is far unfit for the Tragick 
Scene, and therefore Cleopatra was very injudici- 
ouſiy choſen by a great Poet of our Nation, and 
which he made ſtill more ſhocking, by introdu- 
cing Octavia (as he himſelf contefles) a Wife 
perfectly virtuous, and ſuffering by the unlawful 
Love betwixt her Husband Anthony and Cleopatra. 
I would not mention the Fair Penitent, Fane Shore, 
and ſome others, which are expreſly excluded 
the Tragick Scene by Apollo and the Muſes, did 
not you yet live where they are receiv d with an 
unjuſt Applauſe, =: 

I know it has been objected, That the Ancients 
were not innocent in this Particular, and that 
they give Phadra as an Inſtance of it. Bur alas! 
this is either out of Ignorance of the Ancients, 
or by miſt:king Seneca for one of them; the 
Phædra, indeed, of that Poct, is ſcandalouſly im- 
pudent; but no good judge ever had much eſ- 
teem for Senecas Tragedies, which are a ſhame- 

5 a ful 
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ful Pervergon of the beautiful Fables of the Greets, 
tho' taken from them; look into the Phadra of 


Euripides, and you find indeed an unfortunate 


Lady, but in nothing ſcandalous ; ſhe labours 
under a guilty Paſſion inflicted on her by the 
Anger of a Deity ; but how does ſhe ſtruggle with 


it? With what Pain and Anxiety? With what 


Reſolution, I might ſay, docs he combat with 
it? And tho' unable to eſcape a Puniſhment laid 
on her by the Gods, yet does ſhe never yield ſo 
far to it, as to be guilty of the leaſt Immodcſty ; 
ſo far is ſhe from being a voluntary Proſtitute, 
like Evadne in the Maid Tragedy), and the reſt 
that I have named. 

As this Caution is neceflary for the Female 
Characters, ſo there is another as neceſſary for 
the Male. There are two Extremes which you 
muſt carefully avoid; the firſt, never to introduce 
a perfect Virtue. 


A faultleſs Monſter, whom the World ne er ſaw. 


He muſt be guilty of Faults, but thoſe the Ef- 
fect of the Violence of ſome Paſſion, under 
which he labours for want of reſiſting, till he be- 
comes criminal : But then on the other ſide, he 
muſt not be guilty of any Faults that are in their 
Nature ſcandalous, no habitual Wickedneſs, like 
the Jago's of our Stage, moſt profligate Villains, 
and fit only for the Puniſhment of the Hangman, 
not the Poet. The former Character of Sove- 
reign Virtue has nothing in it Tragical ; for it 
neither moves Fear nor Compaſſion ; all that ſee 
ſuffering Virtue, feel Indignation, not Pity ; it 
makes them quarrel with Providence, but pro- 


duces not one Effect worthy of Tragedy. 5 
n 
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On the other fide, the ſecond Character is ful- 
ly as lictle Tragical : We rejoice to ſee a wick- 
ed Man ſuffer, nor doth it touch any one with 
Fear; for what moves Fear, proceeds from the 
Sufferings of ſuch that are like ourſelves, but not 
of ſuch as are guilty of thoſe ſcandalous Crimes, 
ſuch deliberate VWickedneſs, ſuch confirm'd Vil 
lanies, into which we aſſure ourſelves we can ne- 
ver fall, and by Conſequence that we have no 
manner of Reaſon toapprehend that we are lia- 
ble to any ſuch Puniſhment as he meets with. A 
Tragedy compos'd by the Precepts you have re- 
ceiv'd from the Divine Melpomene, and me, will 
be truly worthy of Immortality; they were 
Tragedies like that which the great Stagyrite pro- 
nounc'd to be more moral than Philoſophy; and 
they were ſuch Tragedies which were of old 
call 'd the Poems of Kings; whereas thoſe that have 
been too long in Vogue, are leſs moral than Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, and are only fit to be call'd the 
Poems of Footmen. 

There is one Thing that moſt modern Poets 
have miſcarried in, and that is in the opening of 
their Plays, which they either clog with tedious 
Narrations, or elſe by broken Scenes, fo little 
to the Purpoſe of the Action, that they might 
be left out without any Detriment to the Plot. 
I would recommend to you the Conſideration of 
the opening of Venice Preſery/'d, where the 
State and Condition of the future Action and 
Dramatick Perſons is not left to a lame Account 
of indiiterent Perſons, merely and plainly to bring 
the Audience acquainted with it, but is moſt 
artiully diſcover'd in a paſſionate Scene betwixt 
Priuli and Jaſſier, for all the Misfortunes of the 
latter, and his Wife Belvidera, proceed from that 
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barbarons Cruelty of the old Priuli in that very 
Scene. 1 

There is one thing more I ſhall add, and 
that is, as to the Place of your Lene. Never 
chuſe a Siege, all things are there full of Noiſe 
and Hurry, Drums, Trumpets and Cries of the 
Diſtreſs d; whereas the Scene of Tragedy ſhould 
have no Noiſe, but what proceeds from the E- 


motion of the Paſſions; beſides, the putting your 


Scene in a Siege, is a great Hindrance to that 
Unity of Place, which is certainly abſolutely 
neceſſary in this Poem. Here Milion made an 
End, and having return'd him my Thanks for his 
friendly Inſtructions, I promis'd to uſe my Endea- 
vours to put them perfectly in Practice. 

Paſſing from this Diſcourſe, I was very parti- 
cularly curious to enquire into all the Tranſac- 
tions of Parnaſſus, and having heard Mention of 


a late Reformation in that Place, I expreſs'd a 
Deſire to be inform'd about it. That, ſaid Otway, 


ſhall be my Task, and only for your Satisfaction; 
for whatever you may think fit to publiſh, rela- 
ting to our Abode, I am afraid you will ima- 
gine the Account of this Tranſaction too ſhock- 
ing to the general Opinion of your World, to 
let it go farther. You mult know therefore, that 
it was but very lately we had a very ſevere Vi- 
fitation from Apollo, for want of which many 
Corruptions had taken place: Parnaſſus lay o- 
pen, and not guarded, as now, by thoſe ſeveral 
Paſſes and Avenues, through which you were 
admitted at your coming hither ; and every little 
Hackney Pegafiades ſet down his uſeleſs Barthen 
upon our Hill, ſo that there was not a trifling 
Scribbler that had met with any Succeſs in Tah, 
France, Spain, England, or any where elſe, but 

claim d 
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claim'd his Share in Parnaſſus; whence, inſtead 
of thar Peace and Unity which Truth and Know- 
ledge bring forth, there were nothing but per- 
petual Jars and Diſcord cauſed by the daily and 
impudent Uſurpations of Error and Ignorance, 
till the true Poets were afraid that they ſhould 
be driven from this laſt Retreat of Merit by 
worthleſs Pretenders; and therefore they apply'd 
to Apollo for a Viſitation, and beg'd him to vin- 
dicate their Rights and his own Honour : Ac- 
cordingly it was publiſhed throughout all Par- 
aſſes that every one ſhould appear before him, 

and produce their Claim to their Habitation in 
this Place. A Day was appointed for the Poets, 
and Pretenders to Poetry, of every Nation, 
where they had full Hearing and Examination of 
their Works, and were accordingly either con- 


firm'd in their Poſſeſſion of this Place, or driven 


out with Infamy. I will not here detain you 
with the Fate of Particulars of other Nations, 
nor ſay much of that of our own, ſince when 
you come up to the Temple of Fame, you will 


find in that Aſſembly in what Order Apollo and 


and the Muſes have rang'd us: But this I muſt 
tell you, that many of thoſe who had got in by 


their own Aſſurance, or the injudicious Applauſe 


of ſome leading Wits, were pronounc'd to be no 
Poets at all, and baniſh'd for ever from the 
Confines of Parnaſſus, You may ſee ſeveral 


haughty Pretenders marching away with dole - 


fal Faces, and bearing off the heavy Volumes 
of their Works, the Bulk of which was no Ad- 
vantage to any one here : Beaumont and Fletcher 
being only ſav'd by two of their Comedies, nor 
by tnoſe could be rais'd above the loweſt Rank 


of them that were permitted to ſtay ; and if it 
| | had 
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had not been for Shakcſpear's Tempeſt, he would 
ſcarce have been ailow'd a Place among the 


Drzm ich Poets. "Tis true, his admirable . 


DPrangi:ts of the Manners would have ſecur'd him 
a Reſidence in this Place, yet only as a Dialo- 
giſt; others were receiv'd only for one Poem, 
as Denham tor his Cooper - Hill. I muſt obſerve 


one thing for the Honour of our Country, that 


Ben. Johaſoa bore the Prize of Comedy from the 
Ancients and Moderns of all Nations; Shadwell 


and Micherly, Menander and Terence, Moliere and 


ſome few others, were likewiſe receiv'd with the 
higheſt Approbation, though all allotted but a 
ſecond Place to the immortal Ben. I ſhall ſay 


nothing of our Engliſb Tragick Poets, leſt I ſhould 


ſeem too much exalted by the good Fortune I 
have had in pleaſing our Sovercign Apollo; I ſhall 
however tell you, tho' before his Face, for 
Truth here may be told without the Suſpicion 
of Flattery, Milion has carry'd the Honour of 
the Engliſh Name to its greateſt height, ſetting 
in all publick Aſſemblies on a Seat with Homer 
and Virgil. Martial, finding Catullus reſerv'd, 
ſtrove hard, and made many Puns, and many 
fine Points, as they call them, in hopes to prevail 
with Apollo and the Muſes, to ſufter him to re- 
main as his Compani en; but nothing could fave 
him, he was obliged to go out of Parnaſſus with 
Petrarch, moſt of the Provencial Poets, and many 
of the Italiano, to inhabit a pleaſing Valley at 
ſome Diſtance from this Mountain, where all 
the Plants and Trees are either Shrubs, or of a 
dwarhſhh Growth, and which is call'd the Fal- 
ley of Epigram, where tho' they want all the ſub- 
lime Joy that we poſieſs, they are not without 
ſuch as are agreeable to their Capacity and 

| Taſte. 
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Taſte. Parnaſſus being thus cleans'd and purg'd 
of all its Droſs, Care was taken to prevent the 
like Inconveniencies for the future; and there- 
fore Apollo caus'd the Foot of the Hill to be ſur- 
rounded by thoſe Rivers which you paſs'd, and 


no body to be permitted to enter withont thoſe 
Examinations you went through at your En- 


trance; not that every one is brought to the Pa- 
lace of Melpomene, as you were, only the Tragick 
TWriters come there; the Heroick, to that of 
Clio : the Comick, to Thalia; the Lyrick, to 
Ca/liope ; and ſo on: And when they have there ob- 
tained the Approbation of the ſeveral Muſes who 
preſide over their Manner of Writing, they are 
permitted to come with Freedom all over this 
happy Abode. You may wonder perhaps to 
find the Palaces of the Muſes at the Bottom, and 
not on the Top of the Hill ; but you muſt know 
that thoſe Palaces are not the Dwelling-places of 
the Muſes, thoſe are upon the height of Parnaſ- 
ſas, and ſurrounding the Temple of Fame, as 
you will find when you aſcend thither, as we 
immediately mult ; for I hear the Trumpets that 
ſummon us to attend the Reception of the im- 
mortal Garth, who is this Day there made free of 
Parnaſſus, and publickly declared to be a lawful 
Inhabitant of it. All I ſhall therefore add, 1s, 


That thoſe Palaces at the Foot of the Hill are 


the Courts of Judicature of the Muſes, where 
they examine, approve or reject all ſuch as are 

Candidates for their Favour. | 
Here Orway made an End, and we all three 
roſe up and went on till we gain'd the Summit 
of the Hill; that is, to a ſpacious Plain that 
join'd the two Heads of Parnaſſus together. I 
{hall not here detain you with a Deſcription - 
the 
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the ſeveral Dwellings of the Muſes, nor of 
the wonderful Structure of the Temple of 
Fame, or Glory, much different from what 
has been given us by thoſe who have pre- 


tended to deſcribe it, whoſe Deſcriptions agree 


only with the Abode of Rumour : I ſhall only 
ſay, that as the Builders were Divine, ſo the 
Materials are Heavenly: It is in the Form of a 
vaſt Amphitheatre, in the middle of whoſe Cir- 
cumference is a Space fill'd up with ineffable 
Light, and may be call'd the Sanctum Sanctorum 
of the Temple, whence all the Oracles of Apollo 
are deliver'd, and all his Commands recejved : 
At this time the Immortal and Pious Bards were 
diſpos'd of each ſide of it ; here were Homer, 


Virgil, Spencer, Milian, and many more of all 


Civiliz'd Nations; there were Taſſo, Arioſto, Dry- 
den, at leaſt his Place was there, tho' he was de- 
puted to attend on Garth ;. in his Entrance there 
were like wiſe Denham, Cowley, and many more, 
too long here to mention. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the wonderful Har- 
mony of both Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick; 
among the latter were not only all the Inſtru- 
ments in Uſe amongſt the Ancients and Moderns, 
but many more unknown to Mankind; ſome of 
which may perhaps be hereafter invented : Here, 
in the midſt of all theſe Triumphant Songs, 
Garth was introduc'd, conducted by Dryden and 
the famous Dr. Harvey, one, as he was a Poet ; 
the other, as a Phyfician. Before him was carried 
the Diſpenſary by Criſis and Phantaſia; but I was 
ſurpriz'd to find, that the Book that was-carry'd 
before him was in Quarto; which made me ſup- 


poſe it was the firſt Edition. He was followed 


by Proſodia and Tropotogy, and various others, too 
numerous 


count 
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numerous for me to particularize. He, was thus 
led up to the Oracle of Apollo, and there 
crown'd with a Wreath of Bays, and another 
of Laurel, and having receiv'd the Benedi&ion 
of that God, he was conducted to his Place 
next to Denham; and had confer'd upon him an 
Office agreeable to his Temper; which was to 
be Advocate of all his Country men, ho ſhould 
ſet up for Candidates of Poetical Fame. | 
I have not here time to give the Reaſons why 
Phyſicians were admitted into Parnaſſus; for 
there I ſaw not only Harvey, but Hippocrates, 
Galen, Celſus, Sydenham, Willis, Radcliff, and 
ſome more: I ſaw likewiſe the Works of ſome 
of my Contemporaries, who were hereafter ro 
be admitted into this Paradife, which yet I am 
forbid ro mention. One thing I was furpriz'd 
at, which was, that I could not find Lucretius; 
but I underſtood the Reafon of it was, that he 
was an Atheiſt, and therefore excluded. I have 
been ſo long that I dare not enlarge my Diſ- 
courſe, to give an Account of the various and 
tranſporting Pleaſures of this Place, and which 
Words are,. indeed, too poor and barren to ex- 
preſs. What J have to ſay upon that, and upon 


thoſe Diſcoveries I made in the Temple of 


Fame, particularly relating to the few Patrons 
of Poetry, and the politer Arts, with the Ho- 
nour and Glory they enjoy, I defer to another 
Opportimity ; when I ſhall likewiſe give an Ac- 
count of the reſt of the Muſes, and the admi- 


rable Precepts they gave to bring to Perfection 
in each their choſen Adorers. The Favours 


and Inſtructions I. had receivd, gave me the 
Privilege of being carry'd back by Pegaſus him- 
95 ſelf; 
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ſelf, who bore me from Mount Parnaſſus to 
Claremont almoſt as ſwift as Thought; where, 
re-entring my Body, I got up and bleſs'd the 
Place, the happy Manſion that had afforded me 
ſo glorious and uſeful a Viſion ; and from thence 
made what haſte T could to commit it to wrt 
ting, in the manner I ſend it to you. I ſhall on- 
ly here add, that I am, Sir, 


Tour moſt humble, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


Canto AMONTESOCIO. 
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LETTER IN 
On Players, 


Totus Mundus Agit Hiſtrionem. 


| Life's a poor Player, 
That frets and ſtruts his Hour on the Stage 
And then is heard no more. 


To My. W-----s, with a Manuſcript Play. 


8 


IT H this I have ſent you, by a. par- 
| ticular Friend, a Manuſcript Tragedy, 
not doubting your Juſtice and Underſtanding, 
| ſo far as to fear its Reading and Reception. 
Were it my own, I ſhould not be ſo confident of 
its Succeſs, either with you or the Town; but 
it being an Alteration of the beſt Performance of 
a very popular Poet, ſeveral of whoſe Tragedies 


are ſtill acted with the higheſt Applauſe, it 


gives me the Aſſurance to hope that it will 
have a more particular Regard from you, than 
if it had been the Product of the preſent Time. 
could have many Recommendations from the 
beſt Judges, but that one of your Colleagues 
once told me on à like Occaſion, that a Play 
muſt recommend itſelf; which, indeed, had 
been true, were it to come before competent 

1 D 2 Judges; 
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Judges; bur when Fancy and unguided Opinion 
are to decide the Caſe, one would imagine that 
the Approbation of a real Judge in the Art 
might have been of ſome Weight and Conſe- 
quence ; for as few Gentlemen will purchaſe 
Pictures of any Value, without conſulting a 
Maſter in the Art of Painting ; for fear of ma- 
king ſo worthleſs a Collection, as a certain 
Nobleman of this Nation once did ; ſo it ſeems 
an equal piece of Prudence, that Gentlemen of 
your Poſt ſhould have ſome regard to the Opi- 
nion of the great Maſters of Tragedy. But ſince 
that is not always to be had, and ſometimes is 
obtain d thro' Favour, by thoſe who do not at 
all deſerve it: And ſince the Directors of the 
Play-houſe are generally Perſons who declare 
againſt the Rules of Art, as Obſtacles to Per- 
fection and Excellence, at leaſt, to the taking 
of a Play; I ſhall lay down two or three Ob- 
ſervations, by following of which they will be 
ſure never to receive a Play which will not 
pleaſe the Town. 

Mr. Betterton told me once, upon talking on 
this Subject, that King Charles II was us'd to 
ſay, he wonder'd how the Players, that were 
perpetually converſant with Plays, could be ſo 
frequently deceiv d, as not to have one in three 
anſwer their Expectation. The Reaſon of this, 
continued he, ſeems to be the filling our Heads, 
and loading cur Memories, with good and bad 
promiſcuoully, which confounds ,our Judgment, 
as having no fix d and ſtated Rules to form it by, 
the Taſte of the Town. being ſo uncertain and 
fickle, that our Obſervation of what had 
leas'd could afford us very little Help in the 
ater, ſince the ſame Things, that had been 
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receiv'd one Seaſon with the greateſt and moſt 


| univerſal Applauſe, are hiſs'd off the Stage the 


next. 


To remove this Uncertainty, at leaſt, as to 


Tragedy, the Subject of my preſent Writing, I 
| ſhall lay down ſome Remarks for your Guide, 
which never did, nor never will miſlead you, 
or any one concern'd in your Poſt ; you mult 
| have a care not to be bewitch'd with what they 
call fine Language; it is not ſo eaſy a Matter to 


diſtinguiſh what is ſo, or what will be thought 


| ſo by the Town, as to receive or reject a Play 
| upon that Account : *Tis true, there are ſeveral 
{ Plays have met with Succeſs, only for the Opt- 
nion that the Audience had of the Fineneſs of the 
Diction, whether that Opinion was grounded 
in Juſtice, or in Fancy alone; I ſhall not there- 
| fore wiſh you to have much Regard to that, 
ſince there is nothing in it to be depended upon; 
what I ſhall tell you is infallible: You are call'd 
Actors, becauſe the Buſineſs of playing is Ac- 
tion; the very Name of a Play, in the Ori- 
ginal, ſignifies Action; and it is certain, let the 

Action be good or bad, it will always keep the 


Attention of the Audience, and the more con- 


| ſtant and violent the Action is, the more it will 


be attended by them; wherever there is Paſſion, 
there muſt neceſſarily be Action; thoſe Trage- 
dies therefore, that have a perpetual Succeſſion 


of Paſſion, can never miſcarry. It is this Quali- 


ty that has preſerv'd and ſill keeps up the Tra- 
gedy of Alexander the Great, which Mr. Crown 
tound fault with, in a Diſcourſe with me one 
Day, becauſe it was continually on the fret, as 
he call'd it, from the Beginning to the End; 
that is, the Paſſions were lively and ſtrong 
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through the whole Piece, which ſo took up the 
Audience, that they had no Leiſure or Interval 
of Quiet to grow weary and be diſguſted, 
The Play I ſend you is of this kind; there is a 
perpetual Succeſſion of Paſſions, joyn'd with a 
wonderful Dittreſs, which muſt ſecure you 
againſt all Fears of its Reception. N 

] ſhall therefore ſay no more about it, being 
ſatisfy'd that I have put it into the Hands of 2 
Man of Honour, tho' a Player; for I am not 
of their Opinion who think thoſe Terms incom- 
patible; I am ſure they have not always been 
ſo, the Players in Athens were generally Men of 
Figure, at leaſt, of Learning and ſingular Parts; 
and were often fitted by the Stage for Embaſſies 
of the Commonwealth. In Rome, where I con- 
feſs the Stage and Playing had not that honour- 
able Riſe as in Greece; yet there I find, in Ciceros 
Time, the principal Players were not a little 
valued by the Nobility : Thus, in his Oration 
for Archias the Poet, I find Cicero ſpeaking to the 
Quality of Rome, in this manner: ho of yeu 
were not lately concern d and griev'd jor the Death of 
Roſcius, thinking that he ought, indeed, to have 
been immortal, for that ſupreme Excellence of which 
he was Maſter in his Art? 

Aſepus was a Tragedian about that Time, 
of equal Eſteem among the Romans, and both of 
them admittcd to particular Familiarity with the 
greateſt Men in Rome ; and the Son of the latter 
had choſe immenſe Riches left him by his Father, 
that he would diflolve and drink off a precious 
Gem of great Price at a Draught. I ſhall not 
go farther in the Romam Empire, nor touch upon 
thoſe Players who made ſo conſiderable a Figure 


in the Imperial Court, in the Time of Nero, 


and 
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and ſome others; becauſe it may be ſaid, .that- 
the Favour they met with, was owing rather to 
the Corruption of thoſe Times, than to cheie 
Merit as Actors. C4 

No, I will come to the Thing irſelf, the, in- 
trinſick Value of the Profeſſion, Petronius tells: 
us, that W 19 = Ay ow 1132 


: a» 2 


Totus Mundus agit Hiſtrionem g . 509 5 _ 


That is, all the World are Players. You _ 
know, Sir, that the ,antient. Actors, both of 
Greece and Rome, wore over their Faces a ſort. 
of Vizor Mask, which they, call'd -Pexſonas, 
this Mask was form'd, as near as they, could, 
to repreſent the Countenance of . the Hero 
whom they acted, which Likeneſs they, took, 


either from the Deſcriptions of Hiſtory, or from 
the Pictures and Statues of the moſt gs 


Painters and Sculptors, ng, ſo contriv'd, 

not to hinder the Lines of the Face from Pn. 
pearing, as the Paſſion they, repreſented re- 
quird; how this was done, indeed; is not ſo 
eaſily diſcover'd by thoſe Per ſonæ, which we have 
receivd from them in their Baſſo relieves ;, but I 
can depend upon an Aſſurance given me by a, 
great and ingenious Nobleman of this King-, 
dom, that the firſt Talian Comedians who came 
into Bans and whom he faw, had contriv'd the 
Masks they acted in ſo artfully, that they could, 
notwithſtanding them, make thoſe ſcyeral Alte 


_ rations in their Countenance which their Parts. 


requir'd. But be this as it will, I have not 
time to run thro” a full Diſquiſition of the Mat- 
ter; nor would it be very much to our preſent 
Purpoſe, it's enough for me to obſerve, that this 

D 4 Mask 


PR... 
Mak gave occaſion to this Saying of Petroninr, 
That all the Morld are Players ; that is, all Men 
put on a Face that is not their own, and act 


Parts which do not always agree with their 
own Tempet and Inclinations. For this Reaſon 


likewiſe, Players were call'd Hpocritæ, or Hypo- 
crites; that is, Perſons who appear to be one 
thing and were another. As on the Stage you 


have good Actors and bad, ſo in the greater 


World, of which yours is a ſort of Miniature, 
thefs are aukward Hypocrites, whom every Per- 
ſon e be mere Actors; and there are 
others, who are ſuch exquiſite Maſters in the 
Art of Diſſembling or Acting, that the Specta- 
tors cannot but Aas de they are what they 
ſeem to be; and. it requires ſome Time, and 
Difcernment too, to find them out. Ned Prim 
pats-on a faintly Appearance, Gravity in his 
Countenance, Seyerity in his Diſcourſe, with 


: 


all that Cenfotioufneſs on the Wickedneſs and 


Vices of the Age, which the greateſt Religion 
and Innocence could ſcarce juſtify ; and yet Ned 
is a very Libertine in his Heart, and in his Life 
| 5 perfect Contradiction to his Words and Pro- 

fefions: Harry Graveairs loves the Company of 
the Gay and the Young, particularly of Women, 
of which, when he makes his Eſcape out of the 
City, he'll be ſure to mingle with the moſt vile 
and lewd, provided they are bat Young ; but 


within Temple-Bar, and fo to the very remoteſt 


eaſterly Parts of the Town, he affects to be 
thought an Admirer of the Grave and the An- 
tient, whether Male or Female; and acts his 
Part ſo well, that he paſſes for a very worthy 
and ſober Citizen, whoſe Blood 'is very Snow- 
broth, as Shakefpear calls it, perfectly cold and 
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chilling, and whoſe Pulſe never beats high 
enough to warm him to any irregular Deſires. 
Thus every Morning he pays his Court to two 
old Aunts, the younger of which is fourſcore; 
with them he paſſes conſtantly ſome Hours, and 
has perſuaded them there is no Company in the 


World fo agreeable as theirs, tho he curſes them 


in his Heart, and wiſhes the Devil would fetch 
em the next Moment, that he might come im- 
mediarely into the Poſſeſſion of forty Thouſand 
Pounds, which he expects from them as the 
Reward of his Hypocriſy, and which, if he ob- 
tains, as moſt certainly he will, if he happen to 
outlive them, you will ſay that he is an excel- 
lent Player; and that he has perform'd his Part 
with the utmoſt Succeſs. ＋ hus might I go 
thro* all the Characters and Stations of Life, 
and ſcarce find one that does not more or leſs 


diſguiſe his own Thoughts and Inclinations ; 


and ſo may well come into the Number of thoſe 
who are call'd by Petronius Players. They 
may object, for the leſſening the Eſteem of your 
Profeſſion, that it is Mercenary, and that you 
aſſume a borrow'd. Shape only to get Money; 
but then they do not conſider that all their 
Diſguiſe is not only for the ſame End, but miſ- 
chievous; yours is directed to divert and pleaſe 
us, theirs to ruin us and give us Pain. | 

W has another Say ing not much unlike 
this, | | PE, 8 
Tie a poor Player, 

That frets and ſtruts his Hour on the Stage, 

And then is heard no more. 


This Reflection of Shakeſpear's is drawn from an- 
other Conſideration than that I have mention'd 
out 
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out of Petronius; the former chiefly regards the 
diſſembling of Mankind; this the Shortneſs of 
his Duration, and the little Conſequence of the 
moſt noiſy and important of his Actions; all 
that Hurry and Buſtle, that the greateſt make 
uſe of in their purſuits of Wealth or Ambition, 
their Enmities and Revenge, and all their other 
Paſſions, vaniſh in an Hour, are heard no more, 
nor remember'd longer than the fretting and 
ſtrutting of an Actor on the Stage, which is 
forgot almoſt as ſoon as the Curtain falls. 
Theſe two Inſtances are ſufficient to ſhow the 
Value of the Profeſſion of a Player, that is ſuch 
an Emblem of Humanity, that conveys to us, 
at one View, the Manners of all the World: 
I might here mention the great Uſe and Benefit 
of Acting to Mankind, and how much it con- 
tributes to the promoting of Virtue ; but that 
this Advantage 1s only accidental to it, and not 
eſſential, as ariſing from their acting good Tra- 
gedies, whoſe inſtructive Moral muſt teach us 
ſome Virtue, or warn us of ſome Vice or Folly; 
and this is properly and eſſentially due to the 
Poet, for the Player may, and often does, act 
Plays that are a mere fruitleſs Amuſement. 
But whither am I wandred from the Point 
and proper Bulineſs of my Letter, which was 


to recommend the Tragedy I have ſent you? 


and hope, that tho* you are an excellent Player 
on the Stage, I ſhall not find you ſo off on it, 
but that truly honeſt Gentleman you were al- 
ways taken to be, by, Sir, 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 


CHRISTOPHER MEANWELL, 


EE-T TER II I. 
The Antiquated Whore. 
Audivere Dimea vota Lyce. 


To Mrs. D at her Houſe near King: 
. ſtreet, Coveiitgardes. 


Fer Shame, for Shame give ver, 
Thou ever-cidde W hore. 


Very odd Beginning, you'll ſay, Madan: 
of a Letter to a Lady. True, but to an 


old Harradan, no more than 1s her due : I think 
ou are now in your fifty fifth Year ; therefore 
tis time to leave off all hob ſoft Addreſſes to 
which you were, perhaps, us'd about ſome 
five and thirty Years ago : Can you not forget 
all the Flatteries of your Youth, when you have 
no Flatterer left but yourſelf? Do you never 
conſult your Looking-glaſs ? or does that like- 
wiſe flatter you, when Mankind have forſaken 
the filly Office ? no, certainly that muſt ſhow 
you your wrinkled Brow, your hollow Eyes and 
Cheeks, your empty hanging Breaſts, that 1s, 
I mean, before you have put your Plumpers 
on, before you have dawb'd your Face or 
with a thick Plaiſter of Paint, and fil'd up the 
gaping Furrows of your Brow, and added the 


Vermillion, or Spaniſo Red, to your Cheeks, in 


hopes 
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hopes to betray ſome fooliſh Wanderer to your 


wither'd Arms. Alas, you labour in vain, poor 


Creature ! the amorous rolling of your Eyes 
within your concave Brews dart no warming 
Fires ; but, like 4 Candle in the Socket, give a 
ſtinking Blaze : Notwithſtanding all this, no bo- 
dy ſo frequent in the Park, at the Play, and all 
the Reſorts of the young and gay, as Mrs. D 
Prithee, leave off that gaudy frippery Dreſs, it 
betrays thee into abundance of Error; for 
hile the very Journeymen and Apprentices 
ſtarè at thee, at thy extravagant and fantaſtick 
Ornaments of Body, and, pointing, ſhow thee 
to one another, thou art ſo very abundantly 
vain as to pleaſe thy Folly with the monſtrous 
Imagination, that it is thy Charms which have 
called them to their Shop-doors, and made them 
look after thee. Prithee, fond Thing! is it not 
time for thee to begin to think, to grow ſerious 
and repent of the Sins of ſo many revolving 
Years ſpent in the Riot of an uninterrupted Luſt ? 
Art thou not weary of a Lewdneſs, one Year of 
which would have tired the moſt Salacious of 
thy Sex befides ? Malina was but a faint 
Type of thee, and own'd herfelf often tired 
with the Sport; but thou never farisfy'd nor tired, 
ſtill doſt purſue the flying Filthineſs with un- 
wearied Endeavours. It is ſo long ſince firſt you 
{et out in this ſcandalous Courſe, that you may 
with Quartilla the Bawd, in Petronius Arbiter, 
fay, Junonem meam iratam habeam, fi unquam me- 
miuerem me virginem fuiſſe ; that is, may Juno be 
my Foe, if I remember that JI ever was a Virgin. 
You have gain'd this Advantage by what you 
have done, that you may ſay of yourſelf what 
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LI 
an old Poet ſaid of the Greatneſs of old Rome, 
Orbis in Urbe, the World is in the City. For I 
dare believe that you have graſp'd within the 
Circle of your hoſpitable Arms Men of all 
Countries, Religions, Sects and Factions; you 
made a general Comprehenſion, and refuſed none 
to come within your Pale, on Account of their 
Opinion, provided they brought but a ſubſtan- 
tial and vigorous Offering: All Degrees, from 
the Lord to the Footman, from the Parſon to 
the Sexton, from the Alderman to the Cobler, 
from the General to the private Centinel, have 


found you eaſy: So that indeed yon may be al- 


lowed to have been very impartial in the Diſs 


penſation of your Favours, and, like the Sun, to 


have ſhin'd on all, without Regard to the Diſ- 
tinction of Perſons. But, prithee, now thy Sun 
of Youth is ſet, expe& no more Adorers in a 
Night that affords nothing but unwholſome, 
and unſavory Damps, and frouſy Vapours that 
contaminate all that approach it. With what 
Conſcience, with what unmeaſurable Aſſu- 


Trance canſt thou expect the moſt abandon'd 


to be wicked with thee, when thou ſerveſt in to 
the criminal Feaſt, not only a Death's Head, but 
a putrid Carcaſs that ſmells rankly of the Grave? 
Moll. Hinton, when ſhe had paſs'd but thro half 
thy Lewdneſs, weary of the Fatigue, left this 
wicked Town, retir'd to a Monaſtery, and turn'd 
Nun. Let me adviſe thee, even for thy own 
ſake, to take the ſame Courſe. Who knows but 
that the brawny Fryars, or the fat jolly Monks, 
may, out of pure Zeal to the ſaving of thy Soul, 
furniſh thee with a new Scene of Pleaſure ? for 
though thou art ſo ſtale here, that the ve- 
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ry Porters and Chair-men run on the other fide 
the Way whene'er they ſee thee coming; thou 
wilt be to them a while, at leaſt, a new Face: 
So have I ſeen a Drab, that had paſs'd all the 
Stations and Conditions of Whoredom, get into 
the Play-houſe, and there paſs for a freſh Beau- 
ty. But I am tired with this odious Theme, 
for it is in vain to give thee good Ad vice; fo 
that I wiſh thy Cuckold may retrench thy Al- 
lowance ſo low, that it may only afford thee 
Bread and Water, which perhaps may tame thy 
inſatiate Deſires, and bring thee to remember 
that thou art mortal ; which are the hearty and 
fincere Wiſhes of 


Tom TELTROTH. 
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That every Man makes his own Fortune, 
APARADOR. 


Facit ſuam quiſque Fortunam. ; 


'To M. Wailfull, to be left at Will's Cofſee- 
bouſe in Cornhill, London. 


Couſin WII I, 


Y OUR Letters are always full of your 
Complaints of Fortune ; I am ſorry it is 
not in my Power to redreſs the Injuries ſhe does 
you: I am afraid you caſt your own Defects, 
and the Evils that flow from your own impru- 
dent Conduct upon her; for it is my Opinion, 
that few Men are unhappy, but by their own 
Fault: You are got into the Mart of the World, 
where good Fortune is daily purchas'd by the 
Induſtrious and Careful. How many have we 
known in our Time, who, haying trudg'd it on 
Foot to that great City, have arriv'd at great 
Wealth? How many, from Footmen and Me- 
nial Servants, have come to be Men of great 
Poſts and Power ? It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe this 
to be the Work of Chance, it muſt therefore be 
owing to their Induſtry and Care, to their Know- 
ledge in improving ſuch Accidents and Oppor- 
tunities, as offer themſelves, to their beſt Advan- 
tage. 3 
7 have 
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Have you conſider d maturely ? Have you ex- 


amin'd yourſelf with that Severity, which Pru- 
dence requires, and yet found no Flaw in your 
Conduct, that ſhould produce the Evils you 
complain of? Have you always been careful to 
take Caution for the Guide of your Dealings ? 
Has your Induſtry {till laid hold of thoſe Occa- 
fions, which, in their Front, promis'd you Ad- 


vantage? For poſt eſt Occaſio calva, Opportunity 


has only a Forelock, but is all bald behind; 
and if it ſlip by you, as it is generally very 
ſwift, in vain you look after it, in vain you pur- 
ſue it with fruitleſs Wiſhes; your Pace will al- 
ways be too ſlow to overtake it. No, let it 
paſs, and be more careful of ſtopping the next 
that offers. But if you want Knowledge enough 
to diſtinguiſh what is a real Opportunity of Be- 
nefit and Advantage, all your Induſtry, all your 
Pains and Labour are utterly thrown away. 
Beſides this, there are other Conditions which 
ou muſt obſerve, if you would thrive in the 
orld ; you muſt not only ſtudy the Humour, 
Inclinations, Paſſions and Intereſt of all thoſe 
you have to do with, but you muſt learn the 
happy Art of turning all, and each of them to 
your own Uſe and Advantage. If this require 
more Paitis'and Application than you think they 
are worth; if you are ſo flothful that you can- 
not give your whole Thoughts, your Time and 
Endea vours to this Duty, and therefore miſs 
your Aim, blame not Fortune, blame your own 
Supinity, who rather neglect the Means of at- 
taining your End, than quit a Lazineſs that can 
produce nothing but Miſery and Want. There 
is ſtill another thing neceſſary to your Conduct; 


you muſt wholly diveſt yourſelf of your Paſ- 
fions ; 
+ | 
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ſions ; you muſt know nothing of Pride, Anger, 
or Revenge, till you have made your Fortune; 
you muſt take no Notice of the Inſolence, Neg- 
ect or Affronts of thoſe who are above you: 
Nay, you muſt not ſeem ſo much as to under- 
ſtand them, but paſs on with an unwearied 
Importunity, till you have vanquiſh'd all theſe 


tty Difficulties, and are arriv'd at Power or 


Wealth yourſelf; then you may uſe all thoſe 
below you in the ſame {curvy Manner in which 
you have been uſed: And yet a wiſe Man, tho 
fix d at the Top of Fortune's Wheel, will be ve- 
ry cautious of conſulting his Revenge, or any 
of the more violent Paſſions in the Conduct of 
his Actions, becauſe Power ſtands on ſo tickliſh 
a Point, that oftentimes the provoking of the 
meaneſt Enemy, may raiſe ſuch a Tempeſt, that 
in its Conſequence may overturn it. I have 
known a very great Man, whoſe Power was 


thought impregnable, and whom no Injuries nor 


Affronts could ever provoke to a viſible Anger; 
not that he forgot the Injury receiv'd, but 
ſmooth'd o'er his Paſſion lo, as to give ſuch Se- 
curiry to the Perſon that had ofter'd it, that diſ- 
arm'd him of his Guard againſt any future Re- 


yenge. But when Time and Accidents had con- 


cur'd to preſent him with the defir'd Minute of 


his long-waited Revenge, he ſtruck home, and 


ſo entirely ruin'd his Opponent, that he never 
afterwards could hurt him. 

The Romans, in their War with the Samnites, 
were, by the Imprudence of their General, 
drawn into a Nook, ſurrounded with Hills, and 
there hem'd in by the Enemy. The General 
of the Samnites ſending to the State to know 


what he ſhould do with them, having them en- 


tirely 
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tirely in his Power ; they conſulted a reverend 
old Senator, whoſe Name I have forgot, who 
advisd them to cut them all to Pieces. But 
that ſeeming too ſevere, he next advisd them 
to diſmiſs them all freely and honourably ; for, 
ſaid he, if you continue the War, by my firſt 
Advice you had cut off ſo many Enemies? by 
the ſecond, you wonld make them all your 
Friends, and by that obtain an honourable 
Peace. But the Samnites took neither of the 
Advices; on the contrary, they diſarm'd the Ro- 
man Army, and made them paſs every Man in a 
diſgraceful Manner under the Forks, which were 
call'd Furcæ Caudinæ, from the Place. But what 
was the Event of this? Why, the Romans, mad 
with the Diſgrace, return'd with freſh Armour, 
and purſu'd the War with that Vigour, that they 
ſubdu'd the Samnites, This Advice that was 
rejected, affords a uſeful Leſion to all Men in 
Power, who, if they ever ſtrike their Enemy, 
they muſt be ſure to ſtrike home; or make him 
their Friend by ſome generous Action. 

If none of theſe Methods pleaſe you, there 
is but one Way that I know ot, to ſecure your 
Happineſs, and that is, by ſetting yourſelf above 
Fortune, quitting all the Purſuits of her Favours, 
contemning her Benefits, and contenting your- 
ſelt with what you are. And thus every Man 
may make his own Fortune what he plealcs, 
good or bad. I wiſh my Advice may be as uſe- 
ful to you, as I intend it, which will be no 
{mall Satisfaction to your 


Taithſul Friend, aud loving Kinſman, 


HuupHRET WII CHWEII. 
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LETTER.V. 
Love is a Warfare. 
| Militat omuis Amans, & habet ſua Caſtra Cupido. 


| To Samuel Lovemore Eſq; at his Chambers 


in the Inner Temple, London. 


Dear S A M, 8 


| * O U ſend me Word, that you are migh- 


tily fallen in Love; the News is not ſo 


agreeable to me, as to give me much Satisfac- 
tion, ſince I conſider what Fatigues you muſt 
undergo in the Purſuit of a proud and ſcornful 


Woman; ſince, if I miſtake not, you are not 


cut out any more for a Soldier of Cupid, than of 
Mars; you are of too lazy a Temper, and love 
your Eaſe and Quiet too much to atchieve any 
great Matter in either. Have you conſider'd 
what it is to be a Lover? Do you know that 


Love is a perfect Warfare, if you will believe 
the great Maſter of Love, Ovia. 


Militat omnis Aman, & habet ſua caſtra Cupido. 


| When once you have declar'd War; that is, as 
| ſoon as you have told the Fair One, that you are 
mi Love with her, ſhe puts herſelf in a Poſture 
of Defence, and intrenches herſelf round about 
with Pride, Coyneſs, IIl-nature, Ill- humour and 
ſcurry Uſage; and you muſt by your Art or 
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Proweſs level all theſe Intrenchments before c- 
ver you can pretend to take Poſſeſſion of the 
Place. To accompliſh which, you muſt uſe great 
Diligence, great Boldneſs, and many Strata- 
gems ; for Cunning is as neceſſary in the War- 
fare of Love, as the modern Princes have found 
it to be in their Conqueſts of Towns and Na- 
tions. And the late grand Monarch ow'd the 
ſpreading of his Arms more to this than Valour, 
The chief Part of this Cunning depends upon 
your Freeneſs, your Eafineſs in parting with 
your Money ; for Gold has had a ſtrange Influ- 
ence on that Sex, ever ſince the time of Danae. 
That young Lady's Father knowing how hard a 
Matter it was to keep his Daughter's Maiden- 
head, believing that it was not ſecured enough 
by her Virtue, clap'd her up in a brazen Tower 
under Balts, and Bars, and Guards, both Male 
and Female, of old Fellows and antiquated Maids, 
who being paſt Pleaſure themſelves, are gene- 
rally watchtul and vigilant enough to hinder the 
Pleaſure of other People. Bat all this was a 
meer fruitleſs Precaution, for Fove, who had ſee 
and lik'd the Girl, knew very well how to come 
at her; for being ſo profuſe of his Gold, that he 
was fabled to come down in a Golden Shower, 
he made all the Brazen Bars and Bolts fly opcn, 


and blinded the Eyes of her Guards ſo far, that 


he eaſily paſs'd to the Lady, and got upon her a 
future Hero. Thus you muſt not ſpare your 
Purſe, you muſt be ſure to bribe Abigail; for 
the Chamber-maid is often let into her Miſtreſos 
Secrets, which ſhe never fails to betray, pro- 
vided ſhe be but well paid; for the treacherous 
Abigail will let you know your Miſtreſs's weak: 
eſt fide, by which you may ſurprize her: * 
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will tell you the lucky Minute when all the Paf- 


ſes are left unguarded, that at other times prove 
impregnable.. I will confirm this Poſition by one 
Example out of a thouſand, on the Truth of 
which you may depend. Fe | 
Beleaguar was a Gentleman of Devonſbire, of 
a handſome Eſtate, and fine Accompliſhments 
both of Mind and Perſon ; Fortune had furniſh'd 
him with all the Means of Happineſs, had he not 
fallen in Love with Clarinda, for whom his Paſ- 
ſion was ſo exceſſive, that all her ill Uſage, her 
Coyneſs, and even ill Manners could not abate 
it. But finding that he could make no progreſs 
in her Heart, he apply'd himſelf to Abigail, whom 
he ſoon won with his Generolity to come entire- 
{ Jy into his Intereſt ; ſhe, like a true Chamber- 
| maid, inform'd him that he had a very dangerous 
{ Rival, not in any Man, but in the Bottle, for 
| that her Miſtreſs every Night got drunk by 
| herſelf before ſhe went to Bed, fo that if Poi- 
| ſeſſion of her Perſon was what he aim'd at, he 
need not doubt his Satisfaction the following 
Night. Accordingly when her Miſtreſs had taken 
her {leeping Noſe, he was let into her Chamber 
by the Maid, went to Bed, and found no Op- 
poſition. This he repeated ſometimes, taking 


care always of a generous Fee for truſty Abi- 


gail. | 
There is certainly a fort of Witchery in 


Love, which holds the Hearts thoroughly poſ- 


ſes'd by it in ſuch ſtrong Bands, that the Fol- 
lies and Vices of the belovd are unable to 
break them. Thus it was with Beleaguar; Cla- 
rinda's Drunkenneſs, his Poſſeſſion of her, her 
continu'd viſible Cruelty to him, all had not 
the leaſt influence againſt his Aﬀection, Abigail 
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= | 
at laſt informs him that her Miſtreſs was with 
Child, and that ſhe had examin'd her with all 
the Strictneſs imaginable, whether ſhe had not 
| betray'd her in her unguarded Hours; but that 
ſhe had brought her by Proteſtations and Oaths 
to a perfect Belief of her Innocence, and to 


think ſome other had found out the Secret of N 


her Nightly Debauch, and made uſe of that 
Diſcovery to gratify their Inclinations. Bel-aguar 
thought this a lucky Opportunity to bring her 
to marry him, and to make her the more readily 
comply, he forbore his Viſits as if he had given 
over his Suit; but now Clarinda's Belly beginning 
to {well to ſuch a Largeneſs that ſhe could not 
well conceal it much longer, ſhe began to wiſh 
that ſhe had us'd him with more Mildneſs, and 
ſo by Marriage have ſecur'd herſelf againſt that 
Shame and Infamy that threaten'd her. Abigail 
having full Information of her Miſtreſs's good 
Diſpolition towards him, he renew'd his Vilit; 
in ſhort, they agreed and were privately mar- 
ried, and in due time Clarinda was brought to 
Bed of a lovely Boy, who thriv'd and grew up 
in the Favour of his Father, but Hatred of 
his Mother. She would every now and then be 
wiſhing ſhe knew whoſe Baſtard it was; he al- 


ways told her, my Dear, trouble not thyſelf, tis 
mine: Yours, ſaid ſhe, T mean, I wiſh I knew 


who begot it. To put an end to her Vexation 
in that Particular, after ſome Years Marriage 
he fairly told her the whole Truth. It was in 
the Morning before they aroſe when he mad: 
this Diſcovery ; ſhe ſaid nothing to him, but as 
ſoon as he was rid out a hunting, ſhe drelt 
herſelf and went away to her Father's, with 
hom her Husband had been at _— for 
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ſome time. Clarinda made out her Story ſo 
effectually, that, blinded by Revenge, they had 
the Husband taken up for a Rape and brought 
to his Tryal, in which, tho' he came off with 
Life, he loſt his Satisfaction in a perpetual S2- 
paration from his Spouſe, on which he left the 
Country, and ſpent the reſt of his Days in Lou- 
don, in a profeſt Enmity of all Woman-kind, for 
the fake of Clarinda. 
This is enough to ſhew you how neceſl.ry 
at is for a Lover to be in with the Chamber- 
maid. But beſides this, you are not to omit all 
Stratagems that you can think of; you muſt fol- 
low her all Day, and every Day; nay, that 
won't be enough, you muſt not- ſo much as let 
her ſleep a Nights, you muſt quit your Downy 
Bed, and with Fiddles and Voices charm her from 
hers; till by haunting her every Way, meeting 
her at all Places where ſhe goes, you convince 
her that ſhe is your whole Buſineſs, and takes 
up all your Thoughts and Time. My mention- 
ing the Serenading Part, brings into my Hcad 
no unpleaſant Adventure that happen'd on thar 
Account in my Time. 
The young Lord Femmechace had purſu'd Cle, 
a young Coquet and Beauty, and then the 
Reigning Toaſt of the Town, {or ſome time to 
little purpoſe. He frequently Serenaded her, ard 
was ſo troubleſome to her, that ſhe left her 
Lodgings of a ſudden; into which no ſooner 
was a Jealous old Fellow come with hjs Wite, 
but my Lord, not knowing that Cle was gone, 
comes with his Fiddlers to give her a Serenade 
about two a-Clock in the Morning. The very 
Tuning of the Fiddles alarm'd the Jealouſy 
of the old Husband, and made him quarrel 
E < with 


t 
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with his Wife, for being ſo abandon'd a Jade 
to give her Gallants ſuch early Notice; to 
avoid which he had mov in ſuch a hurry, that 
no Body could have diſcover'd where ſhe was, 


without her being privy to the Information. 


All ſhe could ſay, and all her Proteſtations were 
to no manner of Purpoſe ; for now the Violins 
began to ſpeak aloud, and the Voices were 
ſounding of the Praiſe of the charming Che, 
- which put the old Man beyond all Patience; 
he gets out of Bed, rakes up the Jourdan, runs 
to the Window, opens the Shutters, throws up 
the Saſh, and ſends out his Urine upon my 
Lord and the Fiddlers. The ſinging Maſter {tood 
directly in his Way ; who, as he was warbling 
out his Notes with open Mouth, receiv'd ſome- 


thing in it more unſavory than what he ſent 


out. You may imagine the Company were a 
licttle ſurpriz'd at ſuch a Reception, and mov'd 


my Lord that they might have leave to break 


the Windows ; whilſt they were debating what 
to do, the Rain being over, the Thunder fol- 
lowe'd, for from the ſame Window a Piſtol was 
diſcharg'd, which fo frighted the Crowdero's, that 
they immediately run away without regard to 
their Cremona's, which in their Flight receiv'd 
many a Contuſion againſt the Poſts in the Dark, 
But a worſe Mistortune betell 'em, the Watch 
happen'd to be going their Rounds that Minute, 
and hearing the Noiſe.of the Piſtol, and finding 
them {camper at that Rate, ſeiz'd all they 
could lay Hands on to carry them before Mr. 
Conſtable, in order to have them committed 
to the Round-houſe, till the Worſhiptul Mr. 
Jaſtice ſhould be up to hear their Cauſe, and fo 
to acquit or ſend them to a ſafer Durance. In 


the 
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the mean time my Lord, who run not with the 
Scoundrels, met with a Friend of his coming 
from the Tavern, who ſoon undeceiv'd his 
Lordſhip in his ſuppos'd Injury receiv'd from 
Cloe, and let him know, that, inſtead of her, he 
had addreſs'd his Song and Mulick to the moſt 
Jealous old Coxcomb in England. My Lord per- 
ſwades his Friend to go with him to the Con- 
ſtable's Stand, where he found his harmonious 
Myrmidons endeavouring to pacify the Rage of 
the Midnight Magiſtrate ; by telling him that 
they were a Company of Fiddlers hir'd by my 
Lord Femmechace to Serenade a young Lady 
near that Place, but that they had been receiv'd, 
firſt, with a Piſspot, and then with a Piſtol, the 
ſudden Fear of which had put them into that 
Confuſion in which they were taken. Phoo, Mr. 
Conſtable, ſaid one of the Watch, they are a 
Company of Rogues and in confederacy with 
Houſebreakers, to whom they are as neceſſary, 
as a Þallad-ſinger to a Pick- pocket; why it was 
but t'other Day, Mr. Conſtable, when a Band of 
theſe Raggamuffins were a Serenading as they call 
it, and whilſt they had drawn all the Family to 
the fore Windows with their Fiddles, the Houſe- 
breakers got in, and-gutted the backſide of the 
Houſe moit neatly ; therefore, I ſay, Mr. Con- 
ſtable, ſend them all to the Round-houſe. My 
Lord perceiving by the wiſe Nods of the Con- 
ſtable, that his Company were in ſome danger of 
Captivity, approach'd the Conſtable and made 
himſelf and his Friend known unto him, by 


which, and giving the Watch a Crown to drink, 


they were all convey'd to the next Tavern. 


So 
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So that, my Friend, you muſt have a care never 
to be ignorant of your Miſtreſs's Lodgings. I ex- 
pe& now every Letter to be fill'd with your 
Complaints of hard Uſage, of Cruelty, Pride, 
and the Lord knows what ; but thoſe will only 
make me laugh, they being the uſual Companions 
of Lovers. I wiſh you either in your Miſtreſs's 
Arms, or free from her Inchantments; I think 

the latter is the kinder Wiſh, and therefore tis 
repeated, by Dear Sam, | 


Thy faithful Friend 
and Servant, 


ANTHONY EASELOVE, 
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LETTER Wi 
On Poverty. 


Nil habet infelix Paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 


To Richard Vainthought Eſq; at his Houſe 
near Feverſham in Kent. 


My good Friend, 


1 juſt rece ivd yours of the 13th, having not 
been two Days in Town. Letters from you 
are always welcome; but I am ſorry you know 
me ſo ill, as to think you need an Apology for 
the Company you brought me into the Night be- 
fore I left you; I mean Jack Truewit. You ſay 
he is a poor unfortunate Fellow, that you ſome- 
times divert yourſelf with, for want of other 
Company, bur did not know of his coming when 
you had mine, and a great deal more to this 
purpoſe. But, dear Dick, I think you have more 
cauſe to make an Excule to me that you did not 
let me have his Converſation a little ſooner. You 
ſay he is very poor; Iam ſorry for it, I am ſure he 
does not deſerve to be ſo, and I wiſh he had all 
the Superfluities of the Fools in your Parts to 
make him otherwiſe, and then you and they 
would think him a fine Fellow. But is he not the 
ſame Man now? is his Wit really the leſs becauſe 
his Pockets are empty? if not, why is he not as 

| 1 
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agreeable Company as it he had all that h 


wants? But I never form my Opinion of Men 


by their Appearance, but their Senſe, and 


nauſeate a Fool in fine Cloaths, and would 


ſhun his Company with the utmoſt Caution, at 


the ſame time that I would court that of a 


Man of Wit and Learning in Rags. 


I was tother Day taking a Walk in the Mall, 


and meeting with a Friend of mine of a great 
deal of Merit, I took a Turn with him ; he 
happen'd to be but in a very mean Dreſs, and 
who ſhould we meet but the young Lord J/orth- 
4% upon whoſe coming up to me, my Friend 
took his leave and went away. Dear Harry, 
ſays my Lord, you are a very pretty Fellow, and 
dreſs's as well as any Man, and are as well re- 
ceiv'd amongſt the Ladies; but thou haſt a ſtrange 
unaccountable Whim of picking up odd and 
ſcandalous Companions, that a fine Gentleman 
ſhould be aſham'd to be ſeen with. My Lord, 
ſaid I, Pm perfectly to ſeek in your Lordſhip's 
Meaning, for I believe there is no Man more 
cautious of avoiding ſcandalous Company than 
myſelf. Ha, ha, ha, ſaid my Lord, retuſe me if 
thou art not a molt incomprehenſible Perſon ; why 
what a ſtrange Creature you parted with juſt now? 
He is indeed, reply'd I, my Lord, a very ſtrange 
Perſon, if the Uncommonneſs of a Thing makes 
it ſtrange ; for he is a Man of extraordinary Senſe, 
fine Literature, and honeſt, Qualities not very 


eaſily met with in the ſame Perſon in this Age. 


Extraordinary Senſe, fine Literature, and Honeſ- 
ty, ſaid my Lord! hum it may be ſo, but 
refuſe me if he does not make a molt ridiculous 
Figure; what the Devil makes him wear ſuch 


ſcurvy Cloaths? My Lord, becauſe he has no 


ier, 
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better, ſaid I; but I don't converſe with a 
Man's Cloaths, but himſelf ; if your Lordſhip 
don't like his Cloaths, it would be very wor- 
thy of your Generoſity to give him better; his 
Merit will highly juſtify your Bounty; and 
ſince your Lordſhip has put me in Mind on't, I 
muſt preſs you to do ſomething handſomely for 
him. Hum ——- ſaid my Lord, do for him! 
hum, hum, honeſt Harry, refuſe me if I can at 
this Time; for what with ſubſcribing to Ope- 
ra's, taking Tickets of the Actreſſes for their 
Benefits, and other neceſſary Expences of this 
Kind, I have no looſe Money to beſtow in 
Charity ; why there's Mrs. Per: came to me but 
Yeſterday, and got forty Guineas of me for 
her Benefit-day. Well, Harry, ſhe's a charming 
Creature; what a Boſom is there, fit for a God 
to he upon! My Lord, I allow, ſaid I, ſhe's a 
good pretty ſort of a Woman enough, and has 
Charms enough for a Lady of her Station ; but 
what are a Thouſand ſuch as ſhe, in compari- 
ſon of one Man of Merit? Nay, thou ſay'ſt 
right, interrupted my Lord; but here comes the 
Count with the ugly oa and I muſt ſpeak with 
him, to know when the next Aſſembly will be, With 
that he ſtarted from me, and went directly to 
him; a Man who by his Impudence, and our 
Folly, has got Money enough to buy a Princi- 
pality in his own Country. He immediately 
join'd him, Mill. Biter and his Couſin Fack, two 
Fellows more ſcandalous than the former; but 
being well dreſt, my Lord thought them fit 
Company to appear in. Jack is a Fellow born 
to a good Eſtate, but having thrown it fooliſhly 
away, now lives upon Women, and in ſuch a 

Port 


__ 


Port and Equipage as gives him Admiſſion to 


Perſons of the firſt Quality. As fot Wil, he ſup- 
rn himſelf by downright Gaming; yet theſe 


coundrels ſeem d not ſcandalous Company to 


his Lordſhip, tho' my Friend did. It put me in 
Mind of what Juvenal ſays, A 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 


Unhappy Poverty has nothing more ſevere and 


cruel than its rend'ring Men ridiculous ; for moſt 


Men think but ſuperficially of Things, and are 
therefore ſtricken with the firſt Appearance of 
a Man, either in his Favour, or in his Prejudice, 
and a poor Appearance is ſure with moſt Men 
to do the latter. The Rich hear all that ſuch a 
one ſays with Contempt, if not with Laughter, 
for they can't conceive that what a poor Man 
ſays ſhou'd be of any Conſequence, tho ſpoke by 
the Tongue of the fineſt Orator. Rochefoucault 
ſays, That the way to do a Man's Buſineſs in the 
World, is to perſwade the Morld that it Fs done already. 
By a Parity of Reaſon 'tis a ſure way never to do 
one's Buſineſs, to let the World ſee that we do 
really want its Aſſiſtance; which is confirm'd by a 
Vulgar Proverb of ours, To be Poor and ſeem Poor, 
15 to be Poor indeed; therefore let our Neceſſities be 


what they will, we ought in Prudence to cover 


em and hide em from Mens Eyes. Thoſe that 
have let them grow ſo far upon them, as not to 


be able to do this even in their Dreſs, are in- 


deed in a moſt deplorable Condition, and al- 
moſt without hopes of better Days, without 


ſome ſtrange unforeſeen Accident ſhould 1 on 
| them 
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them with a more agreeable Scene of Life, than 
they could otherwiſe expect ; for when a Man is 
in this Condition, let his Merit be never ſo 


great, he will be unable to charm from the 
Rich any Favour of Conſequence ſufficient to 


remove his Misfortunes ; for I know not how it 


comes to paſs, the more a Man wants the leſs 
he is ſure to receive, which muſt always keep 
him under; while the leſs a Man wants, the 
larger is the unequal Bounty of others to him ; 


but as theſe Faults in the Rich are very viſible, 


and too well known to want any farther Proof, 
ſo have ſome of the unfortunate their Faults too, 
which contributes to their Continuance in Want. 


Butler the Author of Hudibras, tho' he was a 
Man of extraordinary Wit and Fancy, tho' his 


Merits deſerv'd a much better Fate, is ſaid to 
have ſtarv'd, which Extremity of Poverty was 
owing to his own Pride and Folly ; his Neceſſi- 
ties were too well known to all his Acquain- 
tance, to leave him a Poſſibility of concealing 
them from them; and yet his Pride was ſo into- 
lerable, that it was the moſt difficult Thing in 
the World to compel him to accept of any Af- 


ſiſtance, tho' offer d in the moſt friendly and 


genteel Manner in the World. There was a Gen- 
tleman of his Acquaintance, and of a conſidera- 


ble Fortune, who over a Bottle one Night had 


made a cleanly Conveyance of a Purſe of a hun- 
dred Guineas into his Pocket, which he did 
not at all perceive; the next Morning Butler 
finding it there was extreamly uneaſy, and con- 
ſider d what Company he was in the Day be- 
fore, and found that it could be no Body but 


the very Gentleman that did it; he dreſt _ 
el 


r 


a = 
ſelf and went to his Chambers, and carried with 
him the Money, charg'd him with the Affront, 
_ went away 1n a pet, leaving the Purſe behind 
him. | 

How could a Perſon in his Circumſtances and 
of his 'Femper eſcape the hard Fate of Starving, 
ſince he refus'd all the Means that Fortune 
offer'd him to avoid it? Tho' few Men in 
Misfortunes have this unmeaſurable Pride, yet 
many have fo much, that it is very prejudicial 


to their Relief; and this is another Ridiculouſneſs 
of Poverty, quite out ef the View of the Poet 


in the former Quotation. It is certain, that 


Poverty is à great Obſtacle in our Purſuits of 


Fortune, 
Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutilus obſtat 
Res anguſta Domi. 


Men ſeldom arrive at Proſperity, whoſe Virtues 
and Merits have not roym to exert themſelves 
within the Bounds of their narrow Fortune, and 
many a noble and uſeful Deſign has miſcarried 
by want of Ability in the Propoſer. Poverty is 
indeed an Evil too great to need any Aggrava- 
tion to heighten it, I wiſh you nor yours may 
never find it. But let not your preſent Proſperi- 
ty make you overlook Merit in Rags; be not 
ſo terrified with this diſtant Evil, as to make 
you avoid the Perſons oppreſt with it, provided 
they are Men of real Deſert in themſelyes. My 
Service to Trueuit, and convey a Guinea to 
him, not as from me, but from yourſelf ; I wiſh it 


were in my Power to anſwer his Merits in a 


more ſenſible Manner. But you know that my 
For- 


For 
Ger 


wanted 
Friend 
him b 
Poſts « 
Riches 
publick 
ſhip, ii 


abound 


Fortune can but juſt ſuffice to ſupport me as a 
Gentleman, 1 am 4 


Tour loving Friend, 


Harry HEART. 


POSTSCRIPT 


It was an ill-natur'd Reflection of the witty 
Lord Rocheſter (as he was call'd) in one of his 
Letters, That a poor Fellow: made but a poor Friend. 
Nor is it in reality true, for there may be & 
great many ways of proving a Man to be a ve- 
ry good Friend, tho' he be not able to lend his 
Friend Money. Friendſhip indeed does require 
a ſort of Equality in the Perſons engagd in it; 
but this 1s not always confin'd to their Equality 
in Wealth, provided the Ballance be kept even 
by any other Means. Ariſtides, call'd the Juſt, 
of Athens, was a Man of 2 very low and penu- 
rious Fortune, ſo far, that it was thought he 
wanted even Neceflaries; he had expreſt a great 
Friendſhip for Callias, who, by the Favours done 
him by Ariſtides during his Execution of ſeveral 
Poſts of State, had heapt together conſiderable 
Riches. The Athenians finding Ariſtides fo poor, 
publickly accus'd Callias as falſe to his Friend- 
ſhip, in letting ſuch a Friend want whilſt he 
abounded; and he had certainly been con- 
| demn'd, 


1687 
demn'd, had not Ariſtides come into the Court 
and aſſur d the Judges that Callias was not in 
fault, for that he had frequently preſt him to 
accept a ſhare in- his Fortune, which he al- 
ways refus'd to do, that, the Athenians might not 
think the Favours he had done his Friend were 
for his own ſake. This Inſtance ſhows us, that 
in Athens Poverty was no Hindrance to Virtue, 
ſince that Great Man paſt thro' all the moſt 
conſiderable Poſts of State in the midſt of it. 
But whatever it was in Athens, in our Time it 
has a quite contrary Effect; for now Men are 
choſen into Poſts by their Wealth, not Virtue 


or Knowledge. 
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LETTER VII. 

The falſe Zealot, 


Tantæne Animis cœleſtibus Ira ! 


To Ms, Teazeall near the Abbey in Weſt⸗ 
minſter. | 


Madam, | 

T7 H O' I did not think of troubling myſelf 
with ever Writing to you; yet upon the 

Arrival of your Nephew, and on his Account; 

and the barbarous Uſage he met with from you, 

I ſhall attempt for once to waſh the Ethiop 

white; for I am ſenſible it is but to little pur- 1 

poſe to talk Reaſon to a Woman that is wholly 1 


Anger and Revenge. But when I conſider the 
great Pretenſions you make to Religion, your 
mighty noiſy Zeal for the Church, I would con- 
clude that you were a Chriſtian, and that there- 
fore I might have ſome Hopes to bring my Ar- 
guments to bear. Your _— with your Ne- 
phew, if I am rightly inform'd of the Matter; 
is thus: He in his Cups one Night was pleas'd 
to ſay that you were not handſome, or to that 
purpoſe, and that he wonder d by what Witchery 
you held his Uncle's Heart with fo deſpotick a 
Power ; and this, ſomething magnified by tho 
F 4- thalis 
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malicious Repreſentation of a Chamber-maid, lit 
has made you his irreconcileable Enemy. You to 
cannot deny but that upon the Accuſation he ex 
heartily diſavow'd his Knowledge of any ſuch int 
thing, but that if his Drink had really betray'd an 
him into ſuch Words, they were entirely diffe- Ne 
rent from his ſober Thoughts, and ask d your fac 
Pardon with the utmoſt Submiſſion. This would all 
have been enough to have pacified one of the wh 
Wicked, however it has fail'd with a Lady ſo - 


religious as yourſelf, But miſtake not, Madam, 
it is not your going to the Abbey twice a-day 
to Prayers, it is not your clamorous Invectives 
againſt all thoſe that deviate in the leaſt from 
your Opinion, that make a Perſon truly reli- 
ious, at leaſt that make a Perſon a true 
"Chriſtian ; the Doctrines of Chriſtianity are of 
much another Tenor, they are all Love, For- 
giveneſs, long Suffering, Patience; there is no 
room for Anger and Revenge, thoſe you re- 
nounce in your baptiſmal Vow. I'm afraid, 
Madam, you are a downright Atheiſt ; for how 
is it poſſible you ſhould believe in God and Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and dare to ſay, forgive us our Treſ- 
paſſes as we forgive them that Treſpaſs againſt us, 
as often over as it is daily repeated in the Ot- 
fices of the Church, and at the ſame time 
make your Husband turn ont of Doors the near- 

_ eſt Relation he has in the World, without any 
Means of Support, either to Starve or take Ill- 
Courſes, meerly out of Revenge for ſuch a Pec- 
cadillo, as the not admiring your Beauty, and 
to refuſe all Manner of Acknowledgment and 
Submiſſion that he can poſſibly make you? But 
I am. preaching.to the Winds, not expecting to 


move you in the leaſt; {or ſince you fear God , 
little 
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little as to dare his Vengeance, and are no more 
rouch'd with the Precepts of the Goſpel, I can 
expect no happy Event of my Endeavonrs. I 
intend therefore very ſpeedily to come to Town ; 
and if I prevail not with your Hushand in your 
Nephew's behalf, I will at leaft have the Satiſ- 
faction in pulling off your Vizor, and ſhow to 
all your Acquaintance. how little you deſerve 
what you ſo much endeavour to obtain ; I mean 
the Name of a godly and religious Woman. So 
I bid you adieu. | 


L 


Jos nuA WELDON. 
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LETTER VIII 
5 On the Lowe of our Country, 


Vincit Amor Patriæ 5 
. Neſcio, qua Natale Solum Dulcedine cunc tas 
Mulcet, & Immemores non finit eſſe ſui. 


To John Moderna! Eſq; to be left at Man' 


Coffee-Houſe, Charing-Croſs. 
SIR, | 


15th, that you are got into a very noble 


but that you will behave yourſelf ſo well in it, 
that you'll convince all Men you perfectly well 
deſerv'd it. You have impos'd a Task upon me, 
which J cannot ſo well diſcharge, as the Impor- 
tance of it, in my Opinion, requires; becauſe 
IT am here in the Country entirely without 
Bocks, and nothing but a very bad Memory to 
ſupply me with thoſe Inſtances, which ſeem 
neceſſary on this Occaſion; however, I ſhall 
endeavour to do the beſt J can. . 

© You ſay you have heard a mighty Talk of 
your Country, and of the Puty and Love which 
every Man owes it, eſpecially thoſe who are in 
any Poſt of Truſt or Power. I am pleas'd with 


this Enquiry of yours, becauſe it ſeems to have 


ſome 


I AM very glad to hear by yours of the 


Poſt in the Government, and I don't queſtion 
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ſome Concern agreeable to the Sentiments of 2 
Patriot. Les, Sir, it is moſt certain, that there 
is a Duty and Love due to your Country, that 
is, to the political Society of which you are a 
Member. Tis true, in theſe modern Times, this 
is what is very little known, and much leſs 
thought on; every one now views the Publick 
as a Property, a Dupe of which he is to 
make the moſt he can, without regard to the In- 


| tereſt, or, even, Safety of the Publick ; not but 


that we frequently hear a mighty Noiſe about 
the publick Good, and have loud Clamours 


| againſt the Male-adminiſtration of the Men in 


Power. But this 1s generally made by thoſe 
who are out of Place, only to get in, that they 
may do worſe tian even thoſe who went before 
them ; and prove that the publick Intereſt is the 
leaſt thing in queſtion ; and that all the Struggle 
is who ſhall bubble the Nation, And this, in rea- 
lity, 1s the ground of all our political Quarrels : 
This is the true Riſe of thoſe raging Parties of 
Whig and Tory, which has brought fo long a 
Diſtraction upon us; and I may ſay, that all the 


| Alrerations that have been made in the Perſons 


who have poſſeſs d our Offices of Truſt and 
Power, has only been to ſhift Hands, and not to 
get rid of the Evil: All this Noiſe and Buſtle, 
I ſay, is not to deliver us from being rid at all, 
but who ſhall ride us, whether Afles or Foxes ; 
the Aſſes ſeem the heavier Burthen ; and they 
ſay that a Horſe tires ſooner under an ill Rider 
than under a good one. 

There was another Spirit among the antient 
Greeks and Romans, they had another Notion of 
the Love of their Country; it was a Point of 
their Religion to ſerve it without private Pro- 


F 4 ſpects: 
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ſpedts : Thus Tuly ſays, Onnibis qui, Partien 


conſervaverint, juverint, auxerint, certus eft in cælo & 


definitus locus, nbi ſempiterno gauilio perframntur beati; 
that is, There is in Heaven a certtth and fix d 
Place, where all thoſe” who have efther preſerv d, 
help d or enlarg'd their Country, enjoy eternal Happi- 
neſs. Thus they made eternal Happineſs the 
Reward of being a good Patriot; and, indeed, 
upon very good Grounds, upon fovereign Rea- 


ſon; for ſince humane Society is the evident In- 
ſtitution of Heaven itſelf, it ſeems à natural 
Conſequence, that thoſe who contribute moſt to 
the Good and Benefit of that, have the beſt 


Claim to the Favour of Heaven; and as hu- 
mane Society in general is divided into ſeveral 


particular Societies, and that each particular 
has its proper Intereſt to purſue, diſtinct from 
that of the general, and incompatible with ſe- 


veral of thoſe which make up that General; it 


neceſſarily follows, that the Duty of Particulars 
to Society is bounded by the Good of that 
Society, of which each is a Member, and 


without which particular Societies could not 


ſubſiſt. 


remember that there is, in the Fragments of 
the divine Euripides, a Saying to this purpoſe, 


That he who praiſes the Manners of another Country, 


has in that betray'd his own And this Saying is 
grounded on the very Nature of Things ; for 
we cannot praiſe the Manners of another 
Country, without thinking them better than 
thoſe of our own; and when we once give that 
Preference, we are caſily diawn in to eſpouſe 
the Intereſt of that Country againſt our own, as 
of leſs Value and Eſteem in our own Opinions. 


But 
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But to produce this Love of our Countty, it 
is neckllat that the Conſtitution of this Cour- 
try, by being valuable, ſhould deſerve this 
Love; that is, it ſhould be calculated fo evi- 
dently for the Good and Happitiefs of thoſe 
who coriftitute this Society, that not to defend 
it, would be to act againſt that Happineſs 
which all Mankind deſire. Humane Nature 
covets Liberty, and where that is eſtabliſſid, it 
will be defended by every Member, as long as 
they think juſtly. But Liberty, youll fay, is a 
Word of a dubious Shinifcathol What there- 
fore T mean by Liberty, is that the Society be 
govetn'd by Laws, made by the Conſent of eve- 
ry Particular, either in himſelf or in his Repre- 
ſentative, and not by the arbitrary Will of — 
one Man, which never can have, or, at leaſt, 
never had a due and juſt Regard to the Good 
and Happineſs of the People. 236 
It always has been in States conſtituted in 
this Manner, where this Love I ſpeak of has 
been eminent, and ſo ſacred, that very few have 
ever dared to go againſt it, tho* under never ſo 
uneaſy Circumſtances and Sufferings from it. 
Thus when Themiſticles was baniſh'd Athens by 
Oſtraciſin, for no other Crime than his 'Popula- 
rity, he fled into Perſia, and was receiv'd very 
favourably by the Great King, and the Revenue 
of three Cities allotted him for his Maintenance; 
and fo an Opportunity was offer'd him of reven- 
ging his Diſgrace upon his Country. For the Great 
King having a Mind once more to try the 
Power of Perfia againſt the petty State of 
Athens, which had hitherto ſtill worſted his 
Armies; he declar'd Themiſtocles his General, 
under whoſe Conduct he did not doubt of better 

Qucceſs ; 
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Succeſs; but chat brave Hero, unable to refuſe 


the Command, rather choſe to poiſon himſelf, 
than lead an Enemy againſt his Country. 

This Love of our Country and Liberty was 
fo ſettled and ſacred a. Principle amongſt the 
Grecians, that they eſtabliſh'd publick Rewards 
for any Man 9 — ſhould kill a Tyrant: Thus 


we find in Lucian a Conreſt betwixt Fro. who 


n to this Reward. 

Among a thouſand Inſtances of P Gre- 
dias, whom Hiſtory has recorded as wonderful 
Patriots, I think there is ſcarce one more re- 
markable and touching than that of Timoleon. 
His Brother had uſurp'd: the Sovereignty of Co- 
rinth; Timoleon had a. truę Brotherly Love for 
him; yet he not only endeavour” d to hinder 
him from this Uſurpation, but often per- 
ſnaded him to reſtore the Liberty of his Coun- 


try, to no purpoſe: However, he gave this 
ſignal Proof of his natural Kindneſs for his 


Brother, that he brought him off when over- 
power d by his Enemies in Battle, even with 
the Hazard of his own Life. But yet, as dear 
as his Brother was to him, the Liberty of his 
Country was much dearer; and therefore he 
headed a Conſpiracy to redeem its Freedom 
with the Loſs of his Brother's Life, he being in 
the Room while the reſt diſpatch'd him, and 
which was not forgiven him by his own Mother, 
and the reſt of the Females of his Family, as 
long as he liv d. He paſs'd twenty Years after 
this before he was taken notice of by the State ; 
but then Agents coming from Hracuſa, to ſoli- 
Cit the Corinthians to ſend Forces into Sicily, to 
deliver them from the Tyranny of Dionyſius, 
they fais d three Thouſand Men, and ſent 

Timoleon 
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Timoleon to command them. He arrives in 
Sicily and ſets the Syracufians free; and, to pre- 
vent any future Uſurpation, utterly deſtroys the 
Citadel which commanded the City, and was 
always the Seat of the Tyrant, and kept the 
City in awe. But the Benefits that Syracuſa had 
receivd from him, and the general Love of the 
People for thoſe Benefits, were not ſufficient to 
ſecure him from the malicious and envious 
Aſſaults of two turbulent Fellows of that City, 
who abuſing the Liberty he had given them, 
brought a publick Accuſation againſt him. The 
People of Syracuſe were ſo enrag d at their Impu- 
dence, that they would have deſtroy'd them, 
had not Timoleon himſelf interpos'd. Nb, Gentle- 
men, {aid he, let them proceed in this legal Manner; 
for: this have 1 fought, that no Man ſhould be too 
great to be accus d. I will: anſwer their Accuſation; 
and if I clear not myſelf to the People of this City of 
the Crimes they lay to my Charge, let me undergo the 
Penalty of the Lau. In ſhort, he was heard, and 
came off with Applauſe. This ſhows the Bene- 
fit of Liberty, where all Men are liable to the 
Law, and no one exempted from Juſtice. 

There is another Inſtance among the Romans, 
where the Power of natural Affection was too 
weak to combat with the Love of the Country; 
and that was in Lucius Junius Brutus, who, to fix 
the Liberty of Rome, put to death two of his 
own Sons, and ſeveral of his near Relations. 
I ſhall not mention Virginiuss ſtabbing of his 


| Daughter, by which he put an End to the 


Tyranny of the Decemviri; ſince that Action 
may ſeem to proceed from another Cauſe, than 


the immediate Service of his Country, which 


was to fave. his Daughter from being vitiated 
5 by 
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by Appius, one of the Ten, who ont of Luft 
had brought falfe Evidence. to ſwear that Eirginia 
was his Slave, and not. the. Daughter of :Virg:- 
aius. This, indeed, was the Cauſe that the 
Romans. threw off the Tyrannous Government 
of the Decemviri, and reſtor'd the Conſulr. What 
mall I lay. of Eubricius, who refuſed the Gold of 
Pyrrhus, bęecauſe he welld not touch a Preſent 
from an Enemy, tho' nothing. was ir on 
his Part but to accept it? 

Curtius ſacrificed! himſelf for the: Good. of 
Rome, where a great Chaſm happening to open 
in the Earth, whence iſſued unwholſome Vapours, 
he jump'd into it alive to make it cloſt again, 
as the Oracle had promisd. It would be end- 
leſs to run over all the Inſtances of this kind, 
that the Raman Hiſtory àffords us before the Cor- 
ruption of Rome, by the Conqueſts and Eftemi- 
nacy of Alia. I ſlail content Auyfel, only with 
that of Regulus, whoſe Heroick Conſtancy is 


prais d by Hurace, in one of his Odes. The Fact | 


was thus: Regulus, in the Carthagiman War, was 
taken Priſoner, and carry d to Carthage ; that 
State grew uneaſy by the War with-the Romans, 
and therefore ſent Regulur to Rome on his Parole, 
to return again to Carthage, provided he could 
not prevail with the Roman People to make 
Peace: When he came to Rome, he was ſo far 
from perſuading them to Peace, that he exhorted 
them to continue the War, ſince the State of 


their Enemies Affairs was ſo deſperate, that 


they had no way of ſecuring it, and putting a 
Stop to the Progreſs of the Roman Arms, but 
by a Peace. Having effected his Deſire he re- 
turn'd to Carthage, contrary to the earneſt Im- 


portunities of his Friends, and was there put 
to 


FP 


— 


LI 


to a very torturing Death, being inclos'd in 2 


Barrel driven full of Nails, or Iron Spikes, and 
ſo roll'd down a Hill, which Cruelty the Romans 
afterwards ſufficiently reveng'd, by the Deſtruc- 
tion of their Cite xp. e 
Theſe are enough to give you a Taſte of that 
Love of their Country which the Antients had, 
and which is ſo different from our general No- 
tion of Things at this time a day, that it 
ſounds like Romance. To attempt any thing 


for the Service of your Country, tho' in the Diſ- 


covery of the moſt flagrapt Corruptions of any 
Offices, is call'd a Don Quixotiſin, and laugh'd 
at as ridiculous ; and it is certain, no one ever 
yet endeavour'd to diſcover the Abuſes of the 
Lictualling Office, Navy Office, | Cuſtom Houſe, and 
the reſt, but met with Ruin for his Reward. 
However, let me recommend to you this old 
antiquated Virtue, the Love of your Country; 
let not your Hand he imbrued in its Blood ; nor 
do you joyn to haſten that Ruin which ſeems to 
come with too great a Speed without you. 

Thus I have given you an extempore Anſwer 
to the Queſtion you propos d; if I have hit 
your Meaning, I am ſatisfy d; if not, upon bet- 
ter Inſtructions, I ſhall endeavour to amend my 
Defects, who am, | | 


Dear Sr, 
Dur faithful 
huinlle Sram? 


Will ANTIQUE. 
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1 have a Word or two to add by way of 


Poſtſcript. It is a melancholy Conſideration, 
to reflect at how low an Ebb a Publick Spirit is 


at this Time, when every one is wholly em- 
ploy'd in the purſuit of ſome private End, moſt 
commonly very oppoſite to the Publick Good. 
But yet I believe we haye no more Cauſe to be 
Melancholy than the reſt of our Neighbours, 
and all Times fince the Loſs of the Roman Li- 
berty. It muſt be confeſs'd, for indeed it can- 


not be denyd, that all thoſe: noble Examples 


hinted at in my Letter, were only to be found 
in Commonwealths, they ſpringing naturally from 


that ſort of Government ; and the Reaſon ſeems 
pretty plain, allowing that the beſt Actions 


ſpring from Self-Intereſt or Self-Love, rightly 


underſtood. The Members of a Common- 


wealth have no way to drive on their own par- 
ticular Intereſt, no Way to arrive at Power, but 
by their Court to the People ; nor have they any 
way of making that Court; but by great and 


popular Actions, from whence the Good of the 


Publick muſt neceſſarily follow: But in all Mo- 
narchies, the Diſpenſation of Power and Wealth 
is in the Prince; and therefore thoſe who aim at 


either, have nothing more to conſider, than 


how to gain his Favour; and that is moſt ge- 
nerally obtain'd, not by Virtue and Actions be- 


neficial to the Publick, but by a fine Addreſs in 


Flattering his Vices, and being ſome way or 
other uſeful to them. This has produc'd a 


Maxim in 'Religion, quite contrary to that 
quoted 


[79] 

quoted from Cicero, which is to make the Will 
of a Prince a Sovereign Principle in Religion it- 
ſelf, a Doctrine that naturally deſtroys all 
Thoughts and Aims at any Thing Great and 
Glorious. And yet it is not all Commonwealths 
that produce theſe ' Wonders: Venice may be 
call'd a Commonwealth, becauſe an Ariſtocracy ; 
but I cannot remember any extraordinary Hero's 
that City has given the World. No, it is only 
thoſe -Commonwealths that have a pretty large 
Mixture of a Democracy in them, as thoſe of 
- Greece and Rome; and as a Confirmation of this 
Opinion, we may obſerve, that neither Greece 
nor Rome ever produc'd one Man truly great, a 
perfect Lover of his Country, after the Loſs of 
their Liberties. | | 
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an uninhabited Country, and how, endeavouring 
to make Diſcoveries in our Long Boat, we fell 
into the Hands of a very hoſpitable People. I 
gave you alſo an Account of the ſeveral Cities, 
the Manners and Cuſtoms, through which we 
paſs'd, and which were not very different from 
our own ; the People being actuated by the ſame 
Paſſions of Avarice, Envy and Malice, which 
are ſo common in Europe, divided by the ſame 
Factions and Parties, both in Politicks and Re- 
ligion ; and this, till we arriv'd at the Foot of 
vaſt unpaſſable Mountains, which Nature ſeems 
to have made as the Barrier betwixt theſe 
wretched People, and thoſe happy Men who in- 
habit the other Side of it. You muſt obſerve, 
that all thoſe on this Side the Mountain were 
originally Exiles baniſh'd from the other Side 
for Crimes which would not be ſuffer'd among 
them ; ſuch as Avarice, Ingratitude, unchriſtian 
Dealing, Luſt, and the like; and they are ſtill the 
Receptacle of all thoſe who are puniſh'd for 
ſuch Offences on the other Side the Mountain, 
and have Governors in every City ſent from 
them, This was the Subſtance of my laſt Let- 
ter, Being come to the Foot of theſe Moun- 
tains, which run from North-Eaſt to South-Weſt, 
near fifteen hundred Miles, we were ordered to 
get ready to paſs them ; which we did in this 
very ſtrange Manner: The Place of our Paſſage 
was almoſt a perpendicular Precipice ; we enter'd 
into a ſort of a Room or great Coach, which 
held about fourteen. There when we were ſeat⸗ 
ed, with ſuch things as were neceſſary for us in 
our Paſſage, and the little Baggage that each of 
us had brought with us, we were drawn up by 
Pullies n, Yards to the firſt land- 


ing 
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ing Place, which was done by a hollow Wheel, 
Slaves turning it by walking in it like Turn- 
ſpits at Briſtol. Being come to the firſt landing 
Place, our Machine was immediately thruſt for- 
ward into another Pully, and we drawn three- 
ſcore Yards higher to the next landing Place, 
and ſo on, till we came near the Summit of the 
Mountain; when we left our Machine, and 
came into a very large fair Plain, from whence 
we ſurvey'd a moſt delicious Country, diverſi- 
fy'd with caſy Hills, pleaſant Vallies, winding 
Rivers, ſmall Seas, Iflands, Towns, Cities and 
Villages. Two, among the reſt, were evidently 
remarkable for their Largeneſs; one ſeem'd to 
ſtand in the Sea, which, I was told, was called 
Athens; the other upon the Continent, much 
larger than the former, upon a very fine River 
at a little Diſtance from the Sea; and this was 
called Romana, the Imperial Ciry or Capital of 
all this Place that we ſaw; and was full of 
ſhining Domes and Spires, which almoſt dazled 
our Eyes at that Diſtance. About this pleaſant 
Plain, upon the Mountain, were ſcatter'd ſeveral 
Houſes of Entertainment, fit to receive, with 
all Manner of Convenience, ſuch Paſſengers as 
were permitted to come that Way: In the midſt 
was a ſpacious Hall, or Court of Judicature, 
where proper Judges were aſfign'd to examine 
every particular Perſon. But before we came to 
our Examination, we were ordered to refreſh 
ourſelves, and wait the Arrival of the reſt of 
our Ship's Crew, who were all brought up by 
the next Return of the Machine ; and who ha- 
ving likewiſe refreſh'd themſelves, we were all 
brought into the Hall, and cach Man's Baggage 
ſet by him, which, as well as ourſelves, were 
, examin'd. 
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examin d. Mine conſiſted chiefly of Books, par- 
ticularly Poets, ſuch as Ben Johnſon, Shakeſpear, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, and many of the 
Claſſicks, both Greek and Latin. I thought I diſ- 
cover'd a particular Satisfaction in the Judge 
at what he ſaw; and calling me to him, he told 
me, that he was pleas'd that Fortune had given 


him an Opportunity of obliging the curious A- 


thenians, by ſending them a Perſon that ſeem'd fo 
agreeable to their Inclinations, and to oblige me 
by allotting me an Abode 1n the molt Learned 
and Polite City in the World: For tho' he did 
not underſtand great Part of my Books, they 
being in a ſtrange Language; yet by thoſe that 
he ſaw in Greek and Latin, he coucluded me 
worthy of the Favour he deſign'd me. This 
Speech he made to me in tolerable Latin, tho' 
often mix'd with Words that nothing but the 
Senſe of what he ſaid, could make me under- 
ſtand. The Examination of the reſt of our 
Crew took up ſome time, ard I was fain to 
play the Interpreter with that little Latin J had, 
to expedite their Diſpatch ; but this being at 
laſt all over, there came in an Officer, who 
mark'd every one of us in the Face with a moſt 
lovely and beautiful Flower, which was ſo far 
from being a Mark of Infamy, that it was our 
Security -and Honour ; for by that every one 
was oblig'd, wherever we came, to receive and 
uſe us with Reſpe&t and Hoſpitality : But ano- 
ther Uſe of this Mark was to hinder us from 
ever going out of their Country, leſt by the Diſ- 
covery we had made, we ſhould bring others to 
invade it. All the Governors therefore of the 
Frontiers had expreſs Orders to let no one pals 
who had that Mark, which was made with ſo 

| G 2 ſubtle 
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ſubtle a Juice, that no Pains or Waſh cou'd ever 
remove it. 

Now the Time was come when we were to 
be ſeparated, and every one ſent to ſuch Town 
or City as the Judge thought was proper for his 
Inclinations and Capacity. Of all our Crew, I 
had but one that was permitted to go with me 


. to Athens, and he was an extraordirary Mathe- 


matician, and very expert in making Draughts 
neceflary for the forming of Maps. We were 
allow'd ſome time for our taking Leave of each 
other ; which, Ceremony being over, I and my 
Companion being plac'd with one of the Coun- 
try, in a little Coach, or ſort of Chaiſe, ſet for- 
ward in the following Manner. | 

The Declivity of the Mountain, on the other 
Side, is not near ſo ſteep as that by which we 
came into the Plain, and yet it is more ſteep 
than any Hill I ever paſs'd in my Life; tho” I 
have gone down the Alps into Piedmont. Tho 
this Paſſage be very ſwift, yet it is likewiſe ve- 
ry ſecure ; the Road is no broader than juſt to 
contain the Vehicle into which you are put; 
which being plac'd in two Groofs, runs down 
with great Rapidity to the Foot of the Hill. Pa- 
rallel to this Road there is another, by which 
People aſcend to the Plain ; for they never aſcend 
and deſcend by the ſame Road, and therefore are 
never in Danger of falling foul upon one another. 
Being come down the Hill, at an Inn at the 
Foot of it, we were furniſh'd with another Cha- 
riot that brought us in a few Hours to a pret- 


. ty Sea-port, where having refreſh'd ourſelves for 


three or four Days, we took Shipping and ſail d 
directly to Athens, and the Wind being fair, we 


arrivd there in about eleven or twelve er 
| This 
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This City ſtands upon a ſmall Peninſula, the 
broadeſt Part of which is not above four Miles 
over; and it is conſiderably rais'd above the Sea, 
and fortify'd by Nature with a Ridge of little 
Hills from the very Continent to the End of the 
Peninſula, which is near four and twenty Miles. 
Theſe little Hills have, by an incredible Appli- 
cation and Labour, for ten Miles together, been 
work d into a ſort of a Wall, broad enough for 


three or four Coaches to go on a-breaſt, and all 


planted with Rows of ſhady Trees, which ſup- 
ply the Citizens with a Defence, as well as the 
molt agreeable Prominade in the World. The 
City is about eight Miles long, and near four 
over, and is divided into four Parts by four 
Canals, which paſs from the Sea through it, to 
the little Creek of the Sea that divides the Pen- 
inſula from the Continent for above twenty 
Miles, and is about a Mile and half over, and 
makes a moſt commodious and ſafe Harbour tor 


all their Shipping. 


Every one of theſe Canals is about fifty Yards 
in Breadth, and fo far from the Surface of the 
Streets, that the Sides are fill'd with convenient 
and capacious Store-houſes, where all the Goods 
and Merchandize brought in by the Shipping, 
are placed without incumbering the Streets with 
heavy Carriages ; and hence they are brought 
up by Cranes, and diſpers'd as Occaſion re- 
quires. Qver theſe Canals there are ſeveral Brid- 
ges, all of one Arch, tho' ſo very wide, that the 
Rialto of Venice is but a Bauble to them. The 
Town is built of a curious white Stone, and 
with perfect Regularity ; the Streets being in an 
exact Line from one End of the City to the o- 
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ther. In the Center of the City ſtands a moſt 
noble Rotondo, which may be call'd its Cathedral, 
or Epiſcopal Church; beſides which, there are 
ten magnificent Churches in each Diviſion of 
the City, which makes the whole Number one 
and forty : Each of theſe Churches ſtands in the 
middle of a Square, and has a Coridore ſupport- 
ed by fine Pillars, in which the Congregation 
take a Walk, and paſs. through them to the 
Church. All the great Streets are fill'd with 
the magnificent Houſes of the principal Citizens, 
the Colleges and Schools of the Students, and 
Halls of Jadicature ; all the Shops and Places of 
Trade are in the leſſer Streets; but thoſe leſſer 
Streets are of a greater Width than Cheap/ide. 
One thing is remarkable, That there is no Trade 
that is offenſive to the Noſe, the Eyes or Ears, 
that is permitted to be in the City itſelf: Thus 
Butchers, Poultercrs, Smiths, Waſher-women, 
and the like, are contin'd to little Suburbs di- 
vided from the City by a ſmall Canal, whoſe 
Streets are every Morning waſh'd by Waters 
from certain Engines, which throw a Stream 
through every Street, that carries off all the 
Filth that ſaci Trades produce. There is no- 
thing finer than the Kigl- Street, . which, for 
eight Miles together, leads yon up to the Roy- 
al Palace, a moſt maguiſicent Pile, and worthy 
ſo Noble a City. The Gardens and Walks be- 
longing to this Palace, are contriv'd both for 
Pleaſure and Uſe; for at the ſame time that the 
River, which runs from the Continent over the 
Neck of Land that joins the Peninſula to it, is 
divided into an hundred Channels - ro ſupply 
the Water-works ; it is thence convey 'd into the 
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— 
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City, to furniſh freſh Water to all the Inhabi- 
tants. The Palace is not only for the Retidence 
of the King, but the Reception of the Arerpa- 
gus, or Chief Council of che Nation, and to 
lodge all ſuch Ambaſſadors as come from F riends; 
thoſe who come from the barbarons Nations in 
the moſt Southerly Parts of that Tract of Land, 
are never permitted to lie in the City, but rather 
forc'd to remain aboard their own Ships, or to 
be à ſort of Priſoners, during their Negotiations, 
in the Citadel, which ſtands upon the h- 


Thus J have given you a ſhort: Deſcription of 
the City of New Atheas itfeif, which, tho' won- 
derful in all its Parts, is far leſs valuable for its 
Structure, than for the Excellence of its Inhabi- 
tants; of which I ſhall treat in the following Part 
of my Letter, having firſt inform'd you of my 
Reception at my Arrival. 

We were no ſooner landed, but we were con- 
ducted to the Hoſpital of Strangers, a Pile 0 
Building equally admirable for its Magnificen 
and Convenience. There are no Inns in this 
City for the Reception of Strangers, they are 
always the Care of the Publick, and are provi- 
ded all Neceſſaries and Conveniencies by Offi- 
cers, who are anſwerable for any Indignity or 
Abuſe to any Stranger, either in his Lodging or 
Diet, which are ſupplied by the Government ar 
the moſt eaſy Rate ; bur then no one 1s permit- 
ted to ſtay in this Hoſpital longer than a Fort- 
nigat : So that if their Buſineſs requite a longer 
time, they provide themſelves with Lodgings 
in the Houſes of ſome of their Friends or ” As 
quaintance. To this Place my Friend and I 
were conducted, with all our Baggage, where 
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we remain'd till the King had receiv'd the Let- 
ters ſent with us, and ordered ſuch to attend us 
as he thought moſt fit and capable of giving him 
a full Account of our Merits and Abilities. Eve- 
ry Morning we were invited to go to Church, 


and offer up our Prayers after our own Way; 


for that is a Duty which no one of this City of 
what Degree, Age or Station ſoever, is permit- 
ted to negle&, unleſs hinder'd by Sickneſs. 
The firit Buſineſs that we were ſet about, was 
to learn their Language ; to the obtaining a 
Maſtery in which, my little Skill in the Greek 
was no {mall Help; for tho' their Tongue be 
very much alter'd from the ancient Greek, yet it 
retains not only the Character, but many of the 
Radical Words of the Attick Dialect. The Care 
of my Inſtructor, with my own Diligence and 
Application, made me ſuch a Proficient, that I 
* could, in two Months time, talk it almoſt as 
well as a Native; and in two Months more, 
was able to tranſlate any thing out of Engliſh 
into it. Bat I have forgot to tell you, that as 
ſoon as I had Inſtructors ordered me by the 
King, I was remov'd from the Hoſpital of the 
Strangers, into a very pleaſant Apartment in the 
College of the Muſes, where I enjoy'd all things 
that were any ways neceſſary to make my Lite 
caſy and pleaſant ; and as I grew a greater Maſ- 
ter of their Language, my Pleaſure was heigh- 
ten'd by the Converſation of the moſt Polite, as 
well as the moſt Humane of all Mankind; and 
which confirmd me in a Maſtery of their 
Tongue ſooner than I could elſe have accom- 
pliſh'd it: They omitted no Means of rendring 
their Inſtructions agreeable, as well as uſeful, 
watching my Inclinations and Humour with 3 
ary 
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Care and Nicety, that they would be ſure never 


ro make my Leſſons tedious or burthenſome. 
But now I was to give ſome Proof of my Study, 
by tranſlating ſome of our . Eng/h Poets into 
their Language: I choſe the Samſon Agoniſtes of 
Milton to begin with, as finding his Way of 
Writing in that, more like their Tragedies than 
any other of our Engliſh. Poets. They were ſo 
pleas'd with this Performance, that it wasſhew'd 
to the King, who was a Prince of an admirable 
Genius himſelf, and ordered me, upon it, to be 
admitted into the Number of the Athenian Poets, 
with a handſome Penſion for my Maintenance; 


and Directions were given for the tranſcribing 


and acting the Tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes, as 
ſoon as the Chorus's could be ſet to Muſick, the 
Actors taught, and the Copy publiſh'd ; for it is 
a Cuſtom here, that no Play is to be acted, till 
it is publifh'd, and in every body's Hand; that 
having perus'd it with Sedateneſs and Judgment 
in their Cloſets, they ſhould not be brib'd by 
the Beaury of Repreſentation, to give an erro- 
neous Judgment of the Poet's Performance; but 
I fpund by the Tediouſneſs of the Publication, 
that how ingenious ſoever they were, they knew 
nothing of the Art of Printing. I perſuaded my 
ſelf I conld not oblige them more, than by gi- 
ving them what Inſight I could into this Inven- 
tion : Nor was I miſtaken, for they heard me 
with Rapture; and having acquainted the King 
with jt, I was ordered to diſcourſe the Matter 
at an Aſſembly of the Virtuoſi, where the Kin 
himſelf preſided, In order to make my Diſcourſe 
the elgarer, I got ſeveral Letters made after my 
own Model, and a Compoſing-Stick according 
to my Directions, and with their Help, made the 
| Matter 
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Matter ſo plain, that the. King ordered me to 
fir down at the Board, and, with his on Hands, 
ac'd on my Head a Wreath of Golden Laurel, 
with this Aſſurance, T har 1 houly anne have 
his Protection. En 
Tis an amazing a ürthink * on 0 
Speed they arriv d at a Herfection in it; for they 
now print with much more Correctneſs and 
Delicacy than any Part of Eurqpe. 
I was. not alone in the Favours I receiv'd from 
the New Atheni ans, my. Comrade had his Share; 
he was a Man of admirable Parts, tho” he had 


found but little Encouragement in England; he 


was a very good Mathematician, and had à great 
Genius for. Building of Ships, and was accord- 
ingly received by the Intendant of the Marines, 
and had his Apartment allotted him in the Col- 
lege of the Admiralty. The Naxal Force of 
theſe Countries conſiſts in a ſort of low-built- 
Gallies -and Galliots ; for, knowing nothing of 
the Uſe of Guns, thoſe were thought ſufficient 
to cope with the barbarous Nations, who liv'd 
near the Southern Pole, and with whom only 
they ever had any Wars. 

My Comrade firſt made them a Model of one 
of our Men of War, with which they were 
ſo well pleaſed, that they ordered ſeveral to 
be built according to it. In the mean time 
my Comrade, to make his Service the more 
compleat, diſcourſed with them about the Uſe 
of Guns and Gunpouder ; but it being a difficult 
Matter to make them apprehend what he meant, 
without an Experiment, the Materials for the 
Compoſition of Gunpowder being pretty plenti- 
ful in that Country, and he being perfectly well 


skill'd in the making of it, it was not long cer 
he 


owl 


he had a ſufficient Quantity to ſhow, them the | 


wonderful Force of it. They were the more 
pleas d with this Invention, becauſe there hap- 


pen'd then to be a Diſcourſe of a new Invaſion 


from the barbarous Natives, who are a bardy 
martial People, and delight in War. 

By that time the Ships were built, my Com- 
nade had. got a pretty Quantity of Gunpowder, 
and great Guns enough to equip his new Armas 
da, and likewiſe to plant ſeveral upon the Walls 
of the City, on that iide which was next to the 
Sea. But the King, that he might not give any 
Umbrage to the great Emperor of Romana, diſ- 
patcn'd Ambaſſadors to him to let him know 
the wonderful Diſcoveries this Stranger had made, 
with Aſſurances of ſending him to „ when- 
ever he ſhould command, tbat he might not want 


thoſe Advantages againſt. the common Enemy, 


e ſeem d of that Importance to the publick 
Safer | 
my before any * could come to this 
Embaſſy, the Barbarians, without ever declaring 
any War, had fill d thoſe Seas with their Ships, 
which made up, by their Number, that Terror, 
which their Bulk could not binn, ; they were 
about three hundred Sail, and made directly for 
New Athens, to the great Terror of that City. 
But my Comrade, in the midſt of this Conſter- 
nation, undertook to fight and diſperſe all this 
Barbarian Armada with only the Ships that he 
had built, and five Hulks of old Veſſels, of 
which he had made Fire- ſhips, a thing unknown 
in that Country before. I think the Number of 
our Fleet, beſides the Fire-ſhips, was but ſeven, 
the big ggeſt of which came not up to our Third 
Rates: 2 With theſe my Comrade ſail'd out of 
the 
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the Port, and went to meet the- Enemy, who 
being fluſh'd with the Sacceſs of their ſudden 
Irruption, came up with us, and ſoon ſurround- 
ed our little Fleet, but were ſomething ſur- 
priz d at the Largeneſs of their Make. We ſoon 
ſet our Fireſhips among them, which they ſur- 


rounded and grappled with great Expedition, 
ſo far, that they could not diſengage themſelves, 
when they found them all on Fire, which put 


them into a very great Confuſion; and this 


was very much encreas'd when we began to give 


them Broad-ſides, which ſoon put em to flight, 
thinking that the Gods themſelves were come 
down in Thunder to puniſh their Treachery. 

In ſhort, we took, ſunk and diſpers'd the 
whole Fleet, ſcarce twenty of which got home 
to their own Country, to the no ſmall Satiſ- 
faction of our Athenian Maſters, who were too 
generous and grateful, not to give a Reward to 
the Conqueror equal to his Merits ; He was 
immediately made free of that Nation, had a 
publick Triumph, and was preſented with Roy- 
al Gifts, being admitted to the King's own 
Table, who immediately ordered him to pre- 
pare to go with the greater Part of his new 
Fleet to Romana, and ſent Deputies with him 
to preſent him to the Emperor, and give an 
Account of all that had paſs'd, and the great 
Deliverance the whole Chriſtian Common- 
wealth in thoſe Parts had ite from him. 

It is out of my way to give an Account of 
the noble Reception he met with, and the Ho- 
nours that were paid him on his Arrival at 
Romana; it is ſufficient to let you know that he 
was treated like a Sovereign Prince, and a par- 
ticular Inſtrument ſent by Heaven to check the 

Inſolence 
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Inſolence of the Barbarians, who by their fre- 
quent Irruptions diſturb'd that Tranquility 
which all thoſe Nations otherwiſe enjoy'd; for 
you muſt underſtand, that all the Countries for 
above fifteen lnndred Miles every way are 
Chriſtians, and tho' conſiſting of ſeveral Go- 
vernments, they all hoid it an unpardonable 
Crime for one Chriſtian State to make War 
with another ; to avoid which, there is a gene- 
ral Council compos'd of Deputies from the ſe- 
veral Nations, who hear and amicably decide 
all Diſputes that may ariſe betwixt Nation and 
Nation. This Overthrow of the Barbarians gave 
long Peace to this Country, during which my 
Comrade furniſh'd Romana and all its Depen- 


dencies with Arms according to the Manner of 


Europe, and liv'd in great Splendour and Repu- 
tation, in which TI ſhall leave him, to return to 
my Account of Athens. 

I told you of my Tranſlation of Milton's Sam- 
fon Agoniſtes, which being now ready to be ac- 
ted, it was perform'd at four Theatres in one 
Day; for you muſt know, every Quarter of 
Athens has a Theatre for the Repreſentation of 


Tragedies, in which, ſome Tragedy or other 


is perform d every Night; beſides which there 
is a fifth Theatre in the Royal Palace, which is 
only made uſe of for the Entertainment of Fo- 
reign Princes when they come to that City, as 
they do once a Year from all Parts of that Con- 
tinent, of which Number, the Emperor of Ro- 
mana is always one. To deſcribe them all would 
be ſuperfluous, I ſhall only make a ſhort De- 
ſcription of that in the Royal Palace, after the 
Model of which the reſt are built : The Stage is 
one hundred Foot broad, the Place of * Au- 

ience 
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dience is àa Segment of a Circle of above two 
hundred Foot Diameter; it is divided into what 
we call a Pit and Boxes, with only one Gallery 
over; but the Boxes are divided in the Middle 
from -cach other by a fort of Throne or Royal 
Seat, where the 1 fm Regal Family ſit to 
behold a Tragedy. This Throne ſtretches ont 
about à dozen Foot into the Pit, and is ſup- 
ported on each Side by rich and coſtly Pillars, 
eithet of Silver or Gold, or of precious Stone, 
much more beautiful than Porphyry ; over the 


Canopy are ſeveral Figures of Angels, two of 


which ſupport an Imperial Crown, all whoſe 

recious Stones are compos'd of Lights which 
illuminate the Place; two larger Angels, who 
ſtand more forward to the Pit, ſupport a ſort of 
a Sun, whence. iſſue iituſtrious Beams that en- 
lighten the whole Theatre, without any Sconces 
as we have, and by Conſequence without all 
that filthy Smoak which our Candles make. 
This Sun throws his Beams upwards and down- 
wards as. well as directly forward, by which 
| you difcover the Beauty of the Cieling, which 
is a fine Cupola, form'd by a Maſter in the 
Art of Perſpective; for tho” the Ceiling be flat, 
and deſcends towards the Stage for the conve- 
nience of ſpreading the Sound, yet you would 
imagine it a lofty Dome. Befides theſe Illumi- 
nations, there come others from two ſide Pil- 
lars upon the Stage, which make the Place of 
Action very bright and glorious. The Stage here 
differs from ours, it being broad and fhallow, 


the Depth being made out, when Occaſion re- 


quires it, by admirable Paintings in Perſpective; 
and indeed the Painting of the Scenes is ſo ad- 
mirable, that I dare believe a London Audience, 

as 
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as whimſical as it is in that Particular, would 
not want that ridicatons Variety which they 
now poſſeſs by the Change of Scenes ; for they 
never change here any more than they did in 
old Athens, where ſuch vaſt Expence was made 
uſe of for the Adornmefit of the Stage, with- 
out any ſuch ſhifting of Scenes, as is now in 
üſe in England. This is a ſhort and imperfe& 
Account of the principal Theatre in New Athens - 
The other Theatres are equally large, and bear 
ſome Proportion to the Beauty and Richneſs. 
One thing I had forgot, and that is, an Account 
of the Seats of the Audience, which are not Ben- 
ches as in our Theatres, but diſtin& Seats, by 
which Means, tho” they are plac'd in a ſort of 2 
Semicitcle, every one of the Audience ſets with 
his Face to the Stage, and ſo participates equal- 
Iy both in the Sight and the Hearing. This is 
enough as to the Place of Repreſentation; but 
as to the Perſons wlio make this Repreſentation, 
they are likewiſe very different from what we 
have among us. There is none admitted to be an 
Actor or Actreſs from out of the Dregs of the 
People, nor who have the leaſt Stain upon 
cheir Reputation ; and as they are ſuppos'd to 
be born of Parents of Credit, ſo they muſt be 


more than commonly Educated, tho the com- 


mon Education here would paſs for extraordi- 
nary elſewhere. The Men, beſides their Learn- 
ing in Hiſtory and Poetry, are all taught Paint- 
ing or Deſigning, by which they learn not only 
graceful Poſtures for themſelves, and ſuch as are 

agreeable to the very Paſſions, but alſo how to 
diſpoſe their Supernumeraries or Mute Perſons 
into ſuch Groupes, as may render them agree- 
able, if not beautiful to the Audience. To this 
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urpoſe likewiſe they are not a Company of 
agamuffins, Old, Young, Tall and Short, 


Awkward and Clumſey, and Ill-dreſt as with 


us; but all proper young handſome Fellows, 
about fix Foot high, and well Dreſt, as well as 
perfe& in Dancing and a graceful Motion, by 
which the whole Repreſentation becomes So- 
lemn and Touching. The Women are likewiſe 
taught Hiſtory and Poetry, and perfectly in- 
ſtructed in the Action and Geſture, Figure and 
Motion, proper to every Character and Paſſion; 
both the Men and the Women are extreamly 
careful of obſerving the Decorum of the Re- 
preſentation, a Neglect in which is here unpar- 
donable, and look'd upon as an inſufferable In- 
ſolence offer d to the Audience. With ſuch Ac- 


tors, and on ſuch a Stage, I was infinitely 


pleas'd to ſee old Milton perform'd ; the Chorus's 
were compos'd with wonderful Art, the Muſi- 
cal Notes being perfectly adapted to expreſs the 
Words with the greateſt Harmony ; and they 
ſeem indeed to have retain'd that Genius for 
Muſick of which we hear ſuch Wonders in the 
Authors of Antiquity. I cannot ſay, that Sam- 
fon Agoniſtes was a Tragedy equal to many of 


their own, and yet thro the Humanity of the 


People it was receiv'd with the higheſt Ap- 
plauſe. This having pleas d em ſo well, I was 


importun'd to give them ſome more of the Pro- 


ducts of our Nation; but I, who perceiv'd their 
admirable Taſte, would fain have been excus'd 
from a Task whence J expected ſo little Applauſe. 
However, having Otuay s Orphan, and Venice 


Preſerv'd, 1 tranſlated them, but met not with 


that Satisfaction which I flatter d myſelf they 


would give my Performance: But at the ſame 
1 


among! 
retain'c 
Ruſtici 
Days 1 


Enterta 
Guſto 


tions a 


| fluence, I tranſlated many of his 


* 


time that they acknowledg'd the Poet's Maſtery 
in the Draught of the Paſſions, eſpecially that 
of Pity, they aſſur'd me that his Breach of 
the Unity of Place had render'd their Stage in- 
capable of repreſenting them. | 
I thought it was in vain after this, to pre- 
tend to give them any thing of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or even of Shakeſpear himſelf. However, 
I inform'd Hermogenes, one of the Society of 
Poets, of the Method follow'd by Shakeſpear in 
all his Plays; and to give him the greater In- 
Topicks into 
their Language, which pleas'd them infinitely ; 
but I told him that this Poet was entirely igno- 
rant of the Rules of the Drama, and therefore 
that all his Plays were- but ſo many Pieces of 
Hiſtory, which by conſequence could have no 
Moral, and were of little Uſe or Importance. 
Notwithſtanding there are four Theatres in 
this City, there were no Comedies acted in any 
of them, upon which I gave them a Verſion of 
the Alchymiſt of Ben Johnſon, expreſſing my 
Wonder at their Negle& of that Poem, which 
yet had its Riſe as well as Tragedy in ancient 
Greece. Tis true, ſaid Hermogenes, that Greece 
gave beginning to Comedy as well as Tragedy; 
but the former was never fo much encourag'd 
by the wiſe State of Old Athens, as the latter. 
Comedy; indeed, was born in the Villages 
amongſt the meaneſt ſort of People, and always 
retain'd ſomething of the Licentiouſneſs and 
Ruſticity of its Original, and was even in thoſe 
Days look'd on, as a lower and leſs valuable 
Entertainment, as being more adapted to the 
Guſto of the Vulgar, whoſe Lives, Converfa- 
tions and Adventures wow the genetal A 
of 
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of that Poem. The old Comedy was but 4 
ſort of publick Lampoon, which was made uſe 
of to ſet the very Mob againſt ſome of the 
moſt eminent Citizens. There is an Exam- 
ple of this in the Fate of the Divine Socrates, 
the Cry againſt whom was firſt ſet on foot by 
Ariſtophanes, the moſt eminent of all the old Co- 
mick Poets, whoſe Licentiouſneſs at laſt grew 
to that height, that the Government was fain 
to ſuppreſs the Chorus, in which the greateſt 
part of the Abuſe was generally contain'd. At- 
ter this aroſe the new Comedy, in which the 
Names of the Dramatick Perſons were not real, 
as in the former, but fictitious ; and the Sub- 


je& generally ſome Adventure of an old Cove- 


tous Father, his Son, and ſome Whore, with 
the Humours of Davus, Chremes, or {ome other 
impertinent Servant, who generally manag'd the 
old Gentleman for the Advantage of the Son 
and his Miſtreſs : Menander was the great Maſ- 
ter of this new Comedy, and he was followed 
among the Romans by Terence, who, like all 
other Copiers, tell very much ſhort of his Ori- 
inal. „5 
, As for this Author of your Country, whoſe 
Alchymiſt you have given ns, he ſeems much 
more excellent than either Terence or Menander ; 
and yet with all his Excellence, I am very well 
aſſur d he would not be receiv'd in this Country, 
for the following Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the 
Ridicule, which is eſſential to this Poem, is what 
we have the utmoſt Averſion to, ſince it is the 
Nature of that to divert us from thinking ſe- 


riouſly of Things; and is, by conſequence, 2 


great Enemy to Reaſon and juſt Thinking. In 
the next Place, I thank Heaven we Have nope 
f 2 2 ; 0 
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of thoſe Vices and Follies among us, which re- 
quire this ſort of Remedy. Beyond the Moun- 


tains, indeed, where the irregular Appetites of 
Mankind prevail too much, Comedy may be of 
ſome uſe, and is therefore allow'd on; while 


Tragedy is neither deſir d by them, nor per- 


mitted to them: It is the finer Spirits only with: 
which this Country is generally bleſt, that can 
raiſe their Souls to ſo ſublime and rational a 
Pleaſure as that of Tragedy, and which I am 
apt to believe we have in the moſt perfect State 
of any Nation in the World. 
| Theſe Reaſons were ſufficient to ſatisfy me, 
that Comedy was a Province not to be attemp- 
ted in this Place. 7 
One Day Hermogenes ask'd me if I had no 
more Poems of that Author who had written 
the Samſon Agoniſtes, I reply'd, that I had an ex- 
cellent one call'd Paradiſe Loft, which was in 
great eſteem in our Country, notwithſtanding 
its general ill Taſte of good Poetry: I run over 
the ſeveral Arguments of the Books to him ex- 
tempore, which pleas'd him ſo well, that he 
got the King's Order for my applying myſelf 
wholly to tranſlate it into their Tongue, and 
which I had but juſt finiſh'd before I loſt the 
Happineſs of thoſe fortunate Regions, by an 
Accident which I ſhall tell you before I cloſe. 
this Account. . | | 
Before I diſmiſs this Point of Poetry, I muſt. 
tell you the Method of their accepting or re- 
jecting any Dramatical Piece: The Players, as 
learned and judicious as they are, have no 
hand in the determining the Merit of any Tra- 
gedy, or whether it ſhall have the Benefit of a 
publick Repreſentation or not; that is decided 
| H 2 by 
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by the Body of Criticks and Poets, who have 
their principal Reſidence in the College of the 
Muſes ; and that no Favour or Affection, or 
any Prejudice to the Author may influence 
them in their Judgment, no Author is to be 
known till after the Performance of his Piece, 
under this Penalty, that it ſhall not be acted if 
the Author be not kept entirely ſecret; for tho 
the Judges are Men of eminent Candor, as well 
as Learning and great Genius, yet to remove all 
poſſible Prejudice to Merit, this Caution is in- 
violably obſerv'd ; and that the Judges may not 
be teaz'd with Plays of little Value, every Au- 
thor is oblig'd to ſend in firſt a Plan of his Fable, 
which if approv'd, publick Notice is given that 
he may ſend in the Tragedy itſelf : And then it 
the Performance, in the Maunors, Sentiment and 
Diction, be any ways anſwerable to the Excel- 
lence of the Fable, the Play is acted without any 
more trouble to the Author, without any (laviſh 
Solicitation of either the Players or Parties. 
Whereas in England there is nothing leſs con- 
ſider d than the Merits of the Piece, if the Au- 
thor can make an Intereſt with the Players, and 
ſome leading Men of the Town; that is gene- 
rally enough to furniſh him with the Succeſs he 
defires, let his Piece be never ſo indifferent in 
itſelf. Ye Wn is 
The ſame Method is obſerv'd in New Athens, 
in regard of all other Poems; for the Author is 
never known till the Fate of what he has written 
is decided ; by which means the Thing, and 
not the Name, prevails in the publick Ap- 
plauſe. | 8 | 
I have mention'd-the College of the Muſes: 
It is a large and noble Pile of: Building, and its 
_— | Apart- 
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Apartments extreamly pleaſant and convenient; 
every Member has, at leaſt, four Rooms, and a 
pretty little private Garden; for the * 
Banding jul by the Walls, the Members for 
larger Walks aſcend the Ramparts, which I 
have told you are ſet with Rows of ſhady 
Trees. In the College there is a publick Hall, 
in which the Members are oblig'd to dine tas 
"owes at leaſt, twice a Week ; where, after 
inner, which is generally about two a Clock, 
they ſpend two or three „ in learned Diſ- 
courſe, held up by the Benefit of a Bottle of 
the fineſt Wine in the World. Beſides the Hall, 
there is likewiſe a very pretty, Chappel, where 
Prayers are perform'd every Morning and Eve- 
ning. And thus much for the Poetical Part of 
New Athens. | PE” 
There are, beſides this College of the Muſes, 
ſeveral others of a very magnificent Structure, 
r that of the Nobles, where not only the 
Nobility of all this Country are educated, but 
all ſuch of Quality who come from the other 


Parts to Study at Athens, the Number of which 


is very great. | 

Heſides all the Colleges, which are too nu- 
merous for me to mention, there are in every 
Pariſh publick Schools, in which the Children 
of every Parifhioner are oblig'd, till fifteen 
Years of Age, to be inſtructed in all manner of 
Literature, of which their Age is capable ; 


nor are their Inſtructors ſuch wretched ignorant 


Fellows, as teach in your Charity-Schools at 
London, but Men of Probity as well as Lear- 
ning, who are capable of teaching their Pupils 
what they ought to learn, both in the Duties of 
Religion and that of the State; tho* in this 


H 3 Country, 
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Country, indeed, they are very nearly related, 
ſince all the moral Doctrines of the New Teſta- 
ment are incorporated into the municipal Laws, 


which brings me to a ſhort Conſideration of the 


Religion of theſe People. | 


cy are here all Chriſtians, and may be 


h 
truly ſo call'd, ſince, as I have obſerv'd, the 
Precepts of the Goſpel are the Laws of the 


Land, and a Breach of them is puniſh'd by the 
Civil Magiſtrate : Thus, if a Man be found 


guilty of a Breach of the Precept of doing as 


you would be done by, he is certainly fin'd or 


impriſon'd ; or, upon a frequent Tranſgreſſion 
that way, baniſh'd beyond the Mountains, 
. which 1s look'd upon to be the greateſt Puniſh- 


ment that can be inflicted upon them. The 


Scripture is in the vulgar Tongue, and read by 
every one; and yet there is no Diſpute about 
Opinions in Faith, which is avoided chiefly by 
this Maxim; that no Word or Term be admit- 
ted that is not expreſly found in the Goſpel it- 
ſelf : Thus, tho' there are ſeveral who believe 
the Subltance and Matter of the Trinity, yet 


the Word, as being the Invention of Man, is 
not ſuffer'd to be made uſe of, but every Man 
left to his own Judgment, to believe or not be- 


Iieve all manner of Speculations, which have or 
may be drawn from any Expreſſions in the New 


Teſtament; ſo that theſe great Grounds of 
Quarrel, Diſſention and Animoſity, which rage 
ſo much in other Parts of the Chriſtian World, 
and turn the Goſpel of Peace and Love into 
Confuſion and Hatred, arc here utterly unknown; 
for they believe that the principal Buſineſs of 
the Goſpel is to regulate, improve, and perfect 


our Morals, to render us active in the Duties of 


Brotherly 
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Brotherly Love, and the Love of the ſupreme 


Being: And this, they ſay, is the Chriſtian 


Religion; for they find, when our Saviour 


comes to Judgment, he does not condemn or 
reward any Man for his ſpeculative Opinions, 
tho* never ſo pompous and magnificent towards 
himſelf; but for their not doing or doing the 
Duties of Charity to one another: And this is 
ſo fixt in them, that if any Quarrel happen be- 
tween two Perſons, which is very ſeldom, one 
does not reproach the other with being of High- 
Church or Low-Church, or any other Denomi- 
nation ſprung from the difterence of Opinion ; 
but they cry, you have not done as you would 
be done by, you have 'done that to another, 
which you would not have another do to you. 
And indeed, Oppreſſion of the Poor, is a thing 
that cannot come into this Country ; for all 
working People, of what Trade ſoever, have 
certain Prices and Payments fixt to their Labour, 
as is ſufficient to maintain them, their Families 
and Dependants. And it a great Dealer em- 
ploys any under Workman, and abate him of his 


Price, as with us; or it any Workman can 


prove that he was employ'd by the greateſt Man 
in the City, he can recover his ſtated Price of 
him, notwithſtanding any Agreement to the 
contrary. | | | 

Their Eccleſiaſtical Government is divided 
into Deacons, Elders and Biſhops ; for they 
will not allow of the Name of Prieſt, as being 
a Word not juſtiſied by Scripture, there being 
no ſuch Order mention'd in the Goſpel ; the 
Deacons are a ſort of Helpmeets to the Elders, 
of which there are three in every Pariſh Church, 
who' officiate in ſaying of Prayers twice every 
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Day, and Preaching twice every Sunday; but it 
is obſervable, that they are never permitted to 
take any Text but out of the four Goſpels, by 
which means all their Sermons run upon the 


active Duties of Chriſtianity, or upon the Paſ- 


ſion and Sufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, which they 
expreſs with that Force and Pathos, for they 
are excellent Orators, that few of the Audience 
come away without Tears. Their Pulpits .are 
not like ours, juſt big enough to contain the 
Preacher, but more like the Roman Roſtra, which 
were large enough to allow room to the Speaker 
to move ſome Steps, and give that Action to the 
Diſcourſe which might make it more touching 
to the Audience. The Biſhop, who is ſupreme 
in his. own Dioceſs, exerciſes his Authority 
chiefly over his Deacons and Elders, and pre- 


ſides in a Court where all Accuſations. are 


brought againſt them, and they heard in their 
own Defence ; but if caſt for any Irregularity 
of Life, either Avarice, Pride, Revenge, want 
of Charity, or Drunkenneſs, they are depriv'd of 
their Places, and banith'd beyond the Moun- 
tains: But theſe Condemnations very ſeldom 
happen; for the Clergy are maintain'd in ſo 


handſome a manner, that there are no ſcandalous 


indigent Fellows admitted into their Number, 


for it is ſuch as thoſe, in other Countries, that 


generally bring that Reproach upon the Clergy, 
which is ſo frequently in the Mouths of moſt 
Men. If the Elders have any Children, they 
prove no Incumbrance to 'em, for as ſoon as 
they are of fit Age, they are taken from them 
and put into thoſe Schools, which are ſettled 
for both Sexes ; and when they grow up, they 
are provided for by the Publick. The Biſhop is 
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oblig d to hoſpitable Living, in which he ex- 
pends the greateſt Part of his Revenue, his 
Children being likewiſe provided for by the 
Publick. When a Biſhop dies, the King names 
four, that is, one out of every Quarter of the 
City ; and the Elders meeting in the Cathedral, 
chuſe one of them. As they chuſe the Biſhop, ſa 
each Pariſh chuſes his Elder; by which means 
2 Man of Merit always gets in; for there is no 
being choſen by a Number of People, but by 
being popular; nor any way of bei Popular 
but by eminent Parts, and an unblemiſh Lite ; 
at leaſt, in a Place where the Majority of the 
Ele&ors have a large Share of good Senſe and 
Probity. 

One Thing I had forgot, and that is, that 


tho' they have bath Vocal and Inſtrumental Mu- 


ſick in their Churches, it is all great and ſolemn, 
and ſuch as naturally raiſes the Soul to ſublime 
and heavenly Thoughts, and never mingled 
with thoſe. light Airs, which are too frequent in 
| ſame of our Cathedrals, and of which ſome of 
our, greateſt Maſters of Muſick have been ſo pre- 
poſterouſly fond, as to force them upon. the 


molt terrible Words. Thus in King Charles IT's 


Time, theſe Words were ſet to a Jig, 


The Pangs. of Death have encompaſſed 22 a our. 

Which made that pleaſant Monarch ſay, that it 
was the firſt Time he had ever heard of Death's 
dancing a Jig. Of this kind alſo. are our Yolur- 
taries, as they call em, in which the Congrega- 


tion are merrily entertain'd with the Volubility 


of. the Fingers of the Organiſt ; but how this 


can. contribute. any: thing to Devotion I know 


not; 
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not; but Im ſure there's no ſuch thing in New 
Athens, I might ſay more of the Religion of 
this People; but what I have ſaid ſeems enough 
to ſhow you their Happineſs. However, I can- 
not omit one thing, which is the Puniſhment of 
Adultery; but that is a Vice not ſo common 
there, as in moſt other Parts of the World; 


and, perhaps, the Puniſhment very much leſſens 


the Number of Offenders, for when it is diſ- 
cover d, the Man is baniſh'd beyond the Moun- 
tains; and the Woman has a ſort of Compoſi- 
tion rub'd over her Face, which immediately in- 
fects it with Tumours and Swellings to that 
degree, that the moſt beautiful Face is made 
the moſt ugly and forbidding, and ſhe herſelf 
degraded from her Quality, tho' never ſo high, 
and ſent into that Quarter of the Town where 
the Waſher-Women are, and under them kept a 
Slave to hard Work as long as ſhe lives. 

It is obſervable, that there is not in this rich 
and popular City ſo much as one Coach ; but 
all, both Male and Female, are oblig'd to walk 
when they go out, except Women with Child, 
or ſuch as are ſick or lame, or very old, and 
theſe are carry'd in a ſort of Chair, not very 
unlike our Sedans ; but they are not permitted 
to go where the People walk, but in a Paſlage 
peculiar for all things of Burthen, that are car- 
ry'd upon Mens Shoulders ; for thus the Streets 
are divided; the middle part of the Street is 
pav.d with a Stone about four or five Inches over, 
and there on that paſs all Carts and other Ve- 
hicles of Burthen, which are never permitred to 
be ſo. heavy loaden as the Cars are in London; 
for the People here are merciful to their Beaſts, 
as well as one another. Of each fide . this 
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Pavement there riſes another, about a Foot 
above the Surface of the Street, ſix Foot over, 
and of a broader Stone, and upon this Paſſage 
or Pavement, all the Chairs and Men of Burthen 
paſs. Above this again, about a Foot and halt, 
is another Pavement, which reaches to the 
Houſes, and which is about twelve Foot broad, 
that is, in the High-Streets, but narrower in 
the narrower Streets, and upon this all Paſſengers 
on foot go. The Streets are every where kept 
perfectly clean, which 1s) done by every Houſe, 
being oblig'd in the Morning early ro ſweep be- 
fore their Doors, whilſt the Water comes from 
the Engines plac'd at the End of every Street, 
and waſhes away all the Filth into the Common- 
Shores, which Common-Shores are ſo large, 
that one of our Carts may go in it loaden with 
Hay, and to which, at High-Tide, the Water 
comes from the Canals, and ſo keeps them clean 
and wet; > OT ll on 
I believe you may, by what I have ſaid, con- 
clude that this is one of the happieſt Cities in 
the World ; for their Happineſs is ſecured by 
the Safety of their Peace and Tranquility, as 
well as their Health, by theſe tollowing Means ; 
firſt, there are no Poor, that is, neceffitous, 
wanting Perſons, who are deficient in the ne- 
ceſſary Subſiſtance of Life; for it is the Buſineſs 
of the Deacons of every Pariſh to viſit all Fa- 
milies 1n it, and find out ſuch as Misfortunes 
may render unhappy ; and immediately, as 
ſoon as they are known, the free Contribution of 
the Brethren of that Pariſh puts an End to their 
Unhappineſs. Another thing is, -that there are 
no Lawyers” here, no Attorneys, Pettifoggers, 
Solicitors, Bailifts, and the like, who, in other 
Countries, 


on] 
Countries, have a large hand in the Ruin of 
Families. Here the Elders of the Pariſh make 
up and compole all the leſſer Diſputes; and 
every one of the four Quarters of the City have 


two Orators, who plead pro and con the more 


difficult Cauſes before the King himſelf; but 
they have no Fees from their Client, but are 

aid by the Publick a certain ſtated. Salary ; 
o that they have no temptation to embarraſs the 
People in litigious Suits, but are willing to 
make an end of them all with the utmoſt Ex 

ition. 

That which ſecures their Health, next to the 
happy Situation of the Place, is that they have 
no ſuch thing as an Apothecary in all this Coun- 
try, and not above a dozen Phyſicians, who are 
call'd Gheſſers, as knowing very well that the 
Art of * is purely conjectural, the Medi- 
cines are few and ſimple, contriy d to help Na- 
ture, and not to put it upon a double Labour, 
by Multiplicity of Drugs, when Sickneſs renders 
it the leaſt capable of combating with the Evils 
of the Diſtemper alone, contrary to the Cuſtom 
of this Part of the World, where the Phyſician, 
to gratify the Apothecary, multiplies the nau- 
ſeous and loathſome Draughts of Phyſick to the 
Patient; ſo that betwixt the Diſtemper and 
them, he periſhes, to enrich the Apothecary and 
Doctor. Speciticks, which are here thought ri- 
diculous, are there in great eſteem, as being 
confirm'd by an Hiſtorical Practice, and the Ex- 
perience of many Ages; and this comes to 


paſs by the Fewneſs of Diſtempers ; for Intem- 


perance, the Source of molt of ours, is not 
known in this fortunate Climate. 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould ſay ſomething of the King, and ſecs 
veral Prerogatives ; but it will be ſufficient to let 
you know that this wiſe People allow him all 
thoſe Privileges which may render him capable 
of doing good to his People, without any that 


may enable him to be injurious to their Liberty 
and Happineſs. Accordingly, there is no Prince 


in the World, who is attended with greater 
Pomp, Magnificence and Ceremony, than the 
King of New Athens, and the Territories there- 
unto belonging; he never is ſeen in publick, but 


vwith the higheſt Applauſe and Veneration of the 


People, who look upon him as the Inſtrument of 
God for their Good. 5 

At his Inauguration, the two principal Mem- 
bers of the great Council tell him plainly, that 
tho he be greater than any particular one in his 
Kingdom, yer that all united together are grea- 
ter than he; that he ought always to remem- 
ber that that illuſtrious Office, to which he was 
now exalted, was inſtituted for the Good and 
Happineſs of the People he is to reign over, 
and not to gratify his private Paſſions and cor- 


rupt Inclinations, without regard to the Peace 


and Quiet of his Subjects; and much more to 
the ſame purpoſe, in which the Encouragement 
of Virtue, and Arts and Sciences, and all manner 
of uſeful Knowledge, is recommended with 
great Efficacy; for theſe People are of Opinion, 
that a general Knowledge among the People is 
the beſt Security of a general r and 


that Ignorance is a dangerous Inlet to Novel: 


ties, Commotions, and all other Diſturbances 
whatever. | 


But tho by this, and other Circumſcriptions 
of the regal Power, they hayg arm'd tliemſelves 
| pretty 
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pretty well againſt thoſe Encroachments by 
which the ſupreme executive Power has, in 
other Countries, overthrown Liberty, ſince it 
was impoſſible to have a Kingly Government, 
without confiding very great Truſts to the 
King; and that there are Men in all Courts 
who are apt to flatter the Prince, and induſ- 
trious to find gut Ways and Means to enable 
him to gratify their own private Aims of 
Avarice or Ambition, it is an eſtabliſh'd Law, 
without any Exception, that every Perſon | ſhall 
ſet his Name to the Advice which he gives; 
which keeps them in awe, and makes them ex- 


treamly careful to give no Advice that can be 


injurious to the Publick, being ſure, if they did, 
to meet with an exemplary Puniſhment, it be- 
ing out of the King's Power to pardon the 
Offence. FELT l 

By this means the Miſcarriages of Govern- 
ment never fall upon the Crown, as in other 
Countries, but on the true Authors of them. 
And to avoid the Inconveniences that often ariſe 


by the long Continuance of any one Set of Men 


in the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, the 
King's Council, and all Places of Truſt and 
Profit were eſtabliſh'd by Law to be annual, by 
which means all grounds of Parties and Faction 
were remov d, ſince no tricking nor ſiniſter De- 


ſigns could be of any uſe to perpetuate their 


Authority: And thus, every Perſon, capable to 
ſerve the Publick, either in Military or Civil 
Affairs, had their Turns to make their Merit 
conſpicuous. From hence it came to paſs, that 
the State, inſtead of depending upon a few, 
had a perpetual Succeſſion of able Heads to 
ſupport it; and I'm of Opinion, that this = 
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nual Succeſſion of Magiſtrates gave ſo many 
illuſtrious Hero's to the Commonwealths of 
Athens and Rome; however, if we may believe 
the Hiſtory of this Country, - this Method has 
for one Thouſand Years preſerv'd the. Happineſs 
of New Athens. | | 

But I fear I have been ſo tedious in the Ac- 
count I have given you of this Place, tho* very 
ſhort of what it deſerves, that I ought to draw 
towards a Concluſion, without proceeding to 2 
Deſcription of the other Cities of this New 
Attica, However, I cannot make an end, with- 
out informing you how theſe old Grecians came 
into this Part of the World; and I ſhall give it 
you, as near as I can, in the Words of the 
Learned Socrates, a Member of the College of 
Hiſtory of this City ; for every part of Know- 
ledge here has its peculiar College. This So- 
crates was in nothing inferiour to that Primitive 
Martyr of the Unity of the Godhead in Old 
Athens, and an equal Lover of Truth and Ho- 
neſty; yet with this Advantage, that he was 
enlighten'd with the Doctrine of the Goſpel. 


One Morning as we were taking a Walk up- 


on the Ramparts, I mov'd this Queſtion to him, 
which he anſwer'd in as few Words as the Mat- 
ter would bear. I ſhall not need (ſaid he) to 
give you any Account of the Misfortunes which 
befel Old Athens till its final Deſtruction, at leaſt, 
as far as I can tell, by the Inundations of bar- 
barous Nations. Juſt .before the ſecond Ap- 
proach. of thoſe People, a pannick Fear had 
ſeiz d on all the Inhabitants of Greece, and the 


People of Athens and Attica had a very large ſhare 


in it, being terrified by the extreme Cruelties 


and Devaſtations committed by the Barbarians 
j in 


E 

in their former Irruption: In the midſt of this 
Conſternation, a Man of great Authority and 
Eſteem with the People, and who had been a 
eat Traveller, prevail d with them to liſten to 
is Advice. His Name was Demophilus; and his 
Advice was; that ſince they lay ſo expos d to 
the Barbarians, as frequently to feel the Effects 
of it; and that the Roman Empire was ever 
too weak or too negligent to afford them Pro- 
tection, they ought in common Prudence to take 
care of themſelves : But fince they had by Ex- 
perience found, that they were unable to do 
this in the Country where they liv'd ; he proffer d 
himſelf to be their Conductor to a more fortu- 
nate Climate, where they might be ſecure againſt 
all thoſe Evils, with which they were there 
daily threaten d. He confeſs d, that Greece was 
a very pleaſing Country in itſelf; that Nature 
had beſtow'd upon it ſo many Bleſſings, that 
few Places in the World could equal it ; but that 
all this Happineſs vaniſh'd, if they would: but 
confider that they had no manner of Security of 
enjoying thoſe Bleflings, but muſt expe& either 
immediate Death upon the Place, or to be tranſ- 
ported into inſupportable Bondage, by a Peo- 
ple that had no Notion of Chriſtianity or Hu- 
manity. 'That it was not the Fertility and Plea- 
ſantneſs of any Soil, that made a Country dear 
to its Inhabitants, or indeed, that deſerv'd the 
Name of our Country, which was only due to the 
Laws and Liberties which the People enjoy d; 
that thoſe were of ſuch a Nature, that they 
might tranſport them with''em wherever they 
went. He concluded his Speech, with aſſuring 
them, that he was commiſſion d by Heaven it- 
ſelf to conduct ſuch as would follow him to 2 
- : 1 : Place, 
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Place, where they might enjoy thoſe Laws and 
Liberties without Fear or Danger : 'That, indeed, 


it would coſt ſome Time, and a great deal of 


Labour and Fatigue to Travel to this happy 
Climate ; but certainly, that no Pains or La- 
bour could be thought too great to purchaſe Se- 
curity and Happineſs to themſelves and Poſteri- 


ty. : | | 
"7 his Speech, and the other Applications of 
himſelf and Friends, join'd with à freſh Ru- 
mour of the Approach of the Barbarians, made 
about one hundred thouſand follow him in this 
Expedition ; carrying with them all that was 
valuable and uſeful to them, either in their Jour- 
ney or future Settlement. 
It would be to no purpoſe to give you the 
Particulars of his Voyage, the many Difficul- 
ties he met with, or the Murmurings of his Fol- 
lowers, in a Journey of three Years Continuance, 
thro* ſtrange Countries, vaſt Deſarts and the 
like ; having vanquiſh'd all which, and having 
paſs d a very large Trac of uninhabited Land, 
he at laſt brought his People to a large and 
deep River, to which he gave the Name of 
the River of Hope ; and here they madetheir laſt 
Stand; Demophilus aſſuring them, that they had 
nothing to do towards the poſſeſſing that noble 
and beautiful Country he told them of, but to 
ſet all Hands to work, and eut down Trees, of 
which there were there a very great Plenty, to 
build Boats to carry them down that River. Tha 
firſt that were built, Demophilus deſird might be 
difpatch'd with him and the reſt of the Heads of 
his People, to go and bring them further Aſſiſ- 
tance. Accordingly they departed, with a Pro- 
miſe to return in a W Time; rowing 3 
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the; Stream, they arriv*d in this Continent of A. 
tica, and landed in a Harbour, which we now 
call Bix autium, then only a little Village, contain- 
ing about twenty Houſeeees. 

The G#qs that came with Demophilus, were 
infinitely. pleas'd with the Beauty of the Land; 
but much more ſo, when they found the Hu- 
manity of the Inhabitants. For this Country 
was inhabited by about one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Men, Women and Children, before 
the Arrival of the Greeks, and may properly be 
call'd the Aborigines of the Place; for we have 
nothing in Hiſtory that gives us the leaſt Ac- 
count of their coming hither from any other 
Part of the World. They were not Idolaters, 
but believ d only in one God; they were Aft- 
fable, Courteous and Docile; in ſhort, they 
were very much pleas'd with this new Acceſ- 
ſion of People to their little State: Not to 
dwell upon Trifles, or every minute Circum- 


ſtance, Care was taken to convey all the reſt 
from the Deſart to this Continent, to the in- 


finite Satisfaction of the weary Travellers, to 
find this happy Retreat after all their Pains 
and Fatigue. In ſhort, they ſoon made the 


old. Inhabitants Chriſtians; and by martying 


and intermarrying among them, grew together 
into one People; and this was the Occaſion 
of the Corrupting, if J may ſo call it, of the 
old -Greek Language, into that which you now 
Rus nd; ooh met 
We eaſily prevail'd with our new Brethren, 
to chuſe Demophilus, and: Ariſtus the. Head of the 
old Inhabitants, joint Kings of the united Peo- 
ple, under whoſe Government all Things ſeem d 
to proſper ; wholſome Laws were made, and 
| 1 Liberty 
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Liberty every way ſecur'd, Towns and Cities 
were founded, and Arts and Arms improv'd ; 
but this City of Athens was not built till ſome 
Ages afterwards, when the Country was,grown 
Populous, and wanted as; it were a ſort of El- 
bow Room; when T heophilzs, one of the Succeſ- 
ſors of the two firſt Kings, whoſe Families had 
been united ſome time before, look'd upon this 
Spot of Ground, as a fit Place to build New 
Athens upon; the Ithmus and Peninſula ſeeming 
to be à proper Barrier or Bulwark againſt the 
Invaſions of the Southern Barbarians, who then 
began to infeſt theſe Coaſts. From ſmall Be- 
ginnings this City is arriv'd at length to that 
Magnificence in which you find it; and in which, | 
| believe, ſcarce any City in the World excels 
it, except the great City of Romana, the Capi- 
ral of this Part of the Chriſtian World: But to 
give you an Account of that, its Riſe, Pro- 
greſs and Hiſtory, requires more Time than is 
now upon our Hands; for now our Hours of 
Lecture are come, and we muſt each repair to 
the Performance of our Duty, leaving the En- 
ns quiries of Curioſity to thoſe vacant Times, 
he MW when we are not employ'd on more important 
ng Buſineſs. Having ſaid this, we each return'd to 
ier our ſeveral Colleges; but I ſhall defer not only 
on my Account of Romana, but of all the ſeveral 
he Cities of Attica. I ſhall only conclude this Diſ- 
"W courſe, with a ſhort Account of my unwilling 
Return to theſe Parts of the World, 
n, After the Barbarians had receiv'd that great 
he Defeat, which I mention'd before; they lay 
9 ſtill for many Years, till the Terror of that De- 
rd feat, and the Memory of it were both vaniſh'd ; 
ad and new Deſire of Plunder, with their Native 
ty ; I 2 Hardineſs 
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Hardineſs and unquiet Temper, put them again 
in Arms. I was at that Time in the City of 
Romana with my old Comrade, who was de- 
clard General in this Expedition againſt the 
Barbarians : At his Deſire I attended him to 
the War; which was ſoon brought pretty near 
to a Concluſion, by the Force of our Artillery 
and ſmall Fire-Arms, againſt which the Enemy 
could by no means think of ſtanding ; ſo that 
we having penetrated a great way into their 
Country, a Treaty was propos'd and agreed to, 
during which, I and ſome more ventur'd, out of 


Curioſity, to go up to the Top of a vaſt high 


Mountain, from whence we might diſcover to 
the Northward vaſt Seas, and great Tracts of 
Lands; but as we came down again, miſtaking 
the Path which led to our Camp, we purſu'd 
one which brought us into that of the Enemy, 
where we were ſoon made Priſoners, notwith- 


ſtanding the Treaty, for they have little regard 


to Faith or Honour. There happen'd to be 
among them one who had been a Priſoner in 
New Athens, and there had ſeen me frequently ; 
his Knowledge of me, with the Mark in my 
Face, which 1 mention'd formerly, convine d 
the Chiefs that I was no Native of thoſe Parts; 
but one of thoſe from whom the Chriſtians had 
learn'd thoſe terrible Engines of War; and 
therefore they aſſur d me I ſhould not give myſelf 
any Fears of ill Treatment from them, fince by 


letting them into the Knowledge of the ſame 


Advantages, I might hope for all the Honour 
and Reſpe& their Country could pay me: What- 
ever I could fay of this Breach of Faith was 


to no manner of a for we were all _ 
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Fl 
ried away far into their Country, without any 
Hopes of Deliverance. In ſhort, I was detain'd 
there ſome Months, till I found an Opportunity 
of making my Eſcape from my Keepers, by the 
Help of a young Woman, who furniſh'd me 
with the Habit of the Country, and with ſuf- 
ficient Diſguiſes to paſs from Place to Place, if 
I had known whither to direct my Flight; but 


wandring Northward as much as I could, I 


came at laſt toan Arm of the Sea, with my Fe- 


male Companion, which forbad us going any 


further. We had not been long conſidering there, 
but we diſcoverd a ſmall Ship making to the 
Shore, who manning their Boat, ſoon ſeiz'd us 
and carry'd us on Board. For my Part, 1 did not 
much care into whoſe Hands I fell, ſo that I 
could eſcape the Natives of that Country; but I 
was as pleas d as I could be in that Circum- 
ſtance, to find it a French Ship, who being 
driven into thoſe Parts by ſtreſs of Weather, 
ſeiz'd us in hopes of knowing what Country it 
was, and what the Nature of its Inhabitants. 
[ let them know that it was a moſt barbarous 
and inhoſpitable Coaſt ; and that they could not 
do better than to make all the haſte they could 
from it, begging them to take me with them, 
which they conſented to do; and the Wind 
coming to the South-Eaſt, we ſail'd North-Weſt 
with a brisk Gale. But ill Fortune had not yet 
forſaken me; for after we had ſail'd ſome Days 


| proſperouſly enough, a new Storm aroſe, and 


tols'd us with ſuch Violence, for two or three 
Days, that at laſt we deſpair'd of eſcaping 


us that we were not very far from Land ; and, 
I 3 as 
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| as he thought, from Carolina, whither-he would 

make, becauſe his Ship was very leaky, ſo that too 

all we could do was to keep her above Water 

till we made the Shore, at leaſt, ſo near that 

none of us periſh'd when the Ship ſunk. When 

we got aſhore, I was very well pleas'd to find 

that it was Carolina indeed; for ſince I could AL] 

find no way of returning to New Athens, I was 

at leaſt pretty ſecure of finding a Paſſage to 01s 

England, which I did in about two Months 

time, having buried my Southern Delivereſs in 

Carolina. | 
Thus, Sir, I have given you a ſhort Account 

of part of my Adventures, during my Abſence 

from England. If this find your Acceptance, [ 

don't know bur that I may, ſome time or other, 

give you the reſt; I ſhall only now add, that! 

am 
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LETTER II. 


ALBERONI: or, A Vindication of that 
| Cardinal, 


A Por Ir ICAL PARADoOR. 


# 


Multis Utile Bellum. 


To Adam Jubbs Eſq; at his Houſe near 
_ Coventry-ſtreet, Piccadilly. 


Dzar Six, 
I Know you have always been averſe to enter 


far into any Party, leſt they ſhould expect 


you to ſacrifice the Freedom of your Senti- 
ments to whatever they ſhould think fit to do 
for their preſent Intereſt, in perpetuating their 
Power, without regard to the Publick Good ; 


by which means we generally find you in the 


Number of the Grumblers; for I never knew in 


my Life, which has been for near threeſcore 


Years, any Party, when they got into Power, 
that did not give juſt Occaſion, by a Con- 
duct unequal to their Profeſſions, of Diſcontent 
to all true Patriots. I except the preſent Mi- 
niſtry from this Reflection; for I have been too 
much out of the World ſince their Acceſſion to 
Power, to know enough of their Tranſa&ions to 
form a certain Judgment of them; you who live 


in the Town, and frequent the politick Aſſem- 
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blies of Coffee-Houſes, Chocolate-Houſes, and 
the other Reſorts of the Talkative, know bet- 
ter what to determine, in this Particular, than I 
do. I think I have known you, ſince my Ac- 
quaintance with you, four or five times J/hig 
and Tory, according as the Powers in being 
either pleas'd or diſguſted you. How honeſt this 
Conduct may ſhow you to be to the unbiaſs'd 
Conſiderer, I know not; but I'm ſure that the 
cunning Part of the World will not think you 
very politick or prudent ; for the cunning Men 
endeavour to turn the publick Diviſions of the 
Nation to their own particular Advantage, ſome 
by violently eſpouſing one Party, and ſome by 
as deere, ſetting up for the other; and ſome 
fortunate Fellows by carrying Matters with ſo 
even a Hand, that they make an eaſy Tranſition 
from the falling Party to that which is riſing : 
But theſe are Men, generally ſpeaking, whoſe 
Aim 1s Riches, not Power; and who are in 
Poſts of great Profit, tho not of Dignity, in 
which they make themſelves thought ſo neceſ- 
ſary to the new Comers to Power, of either 
Party, as to continue them in their Poſts, I 
could name ſeveral, who by this means have got 
good Eſtates by holding their Places in all 
Turns, as Men who were neceſſary for the Diſ- 
charge of thoſe Poſts, by their long Continuance 
in them. | | 

But in reality there is nothing in this, but the 


Fear and Ignorance of the Men in Power of 


both Parties; for there are always Men of Ca- 
pacity and Ability enough, in each Party, to 
perform any Place in the Revenue, which is the 
wi that aftords moſt of the Parts that bring 
in conſiderable Profits, either to the . or 
D bominss Lhel. a 

be: Lev 7 


E 

under Officers; for, my Friend Adam, the Pub- 
lick is the Dupe or Bubble, which every Side en- 
deavours to get into their own Management, not 
for the Love they bear it, but for the Profit it 
affords them. * | 

Tho' this happens to ſome few, after they are 
once got into Poſts, yet ſcarce one theſe forty 
Years have made the firſt Step in Preferment, 
without appearing to be of ſome Party or 
other. | 
Multis Utile Bellum is a Maxim that was often 
preach'd to me by a Friend of mine, when he 
found that I was ſomething of your Mind, and 
not fix d firmly in any one of the Parties. Theſe 
publick Diviſions, ſaid he, are a ſort of Warfare, 
where each Side is drawn up in Battle-Array, to 
ſtruggle for Riches and Preferment ; each one that 
comes into the Fight, on one Side or the other, 
has a Lot to get ſome of the Plunder, while he 
who never comes into the Field cannot hope 
for any Share of it. 

This holds good, not only in the domeſtick 

Diviſions of Nations, but in the Wars betwixt 
Kingdom and Kingdom; for here likewiſe Mul- 


tis Utile Bellum is certainly true; for tho few Na- 


tions, as political Governments, get much by 
War, unleſs they happen to make conſiderable 
Conqueſts; yet Multitudes of the People of 
thoſe Nations, which compoſe the Soldiery, or 
thoſe who ſupply the Soldiery with Arms, Ammu- 
nition, Cloathing and Food, get Wealth to them- 
ſelves and their Families: And War is likewiſe 
beneficial to ſome Nations, by diſciplining their 


People, and uſing them to Arms, by which they 


are deliver d from a deſtructive Sloth, and en- 


abled 
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1 
abled to defend their Country againſt any foreign 
Invader. . r 

The Spaniards have, for many Years, that is, 
from the Time of Philip II, been very remils in 
keeping their People up to Arms, which, join'd 
with their native Pride and Sloth, expoſed them 
either to the Inſults of . their Neighbours the 
French, or to depend upon foreign Alliances 
with thoſe States, whoſe Security, indeed, de- 
pended on their Safety. What little help they 


ever gave to the Confederacies form'd in Europe, 


for their Defence, theſe laſt forty Years ſuffi- 
ciently ſhow; which makes me wonder that 
Cardinal Alberoni has been ſo much ridicul'd and 
laugh'd at, as a mad and whimſical Undertaker; 
whereas he appears to me a Man of great Po- 
liticks, and one who judges too nicely of 
Things, to have a favourable Judgment paſs on 
his Actions by a vulgar Conſiderer: As he is 
an Enemy to my Country, I wiſh all his Deſigns 
againit it may be confounded, that 1s, meet 
with the ſame Event they have hitherto done; 
yet it would not be juſt to rob him of his due 
Merit, tho' an Enemy. As a Paniard he has 
acted both like a Patriot and a great Stateſman ; 
he has begun to rouze that Nation which has 
been ſo many Years unactive, and benumb'd 
with a ſort of a general Lethargy and ſupine 
Neglect of Arms; he has, I ſay, rouz d them 
to martial Exploits, and ſent them upon ſuch 
Expeditions, and at ſuch a Juncture of Affairs, 
as would give them Succeſs enough to fluſh 
them to greater Attempts. Thus they carry'd 


Sardinia, and bid fair for the Kingdom of Sicily, 


from which they are not yet totally diſſodg' d. 
| | | | I can- 


1231 
I cannot believe that Alberoni ever imagin'd 
that he ſhould put his Maſter, the Saniſb King, 
in 2 quiet and ſafe Poſſeſſion of ſuch Acquiſi- 
tions as he ſhould make on that Side; but he 
by this has furniſh'd him with a diſciplin'd 
Army, us'd to Action, which in time may be 
of more uſe to him nearer Home. He had 
great Hopes from the Diviſions in France, and 
the ſtrong Parties there ſupported by the 
Jeſuits againſt the Regent, in the Minority of a 
King, of not above ſix or ſeven Years of Age; 
and the Intereſt of Philip V, and his Claim, 
notwithſtanding his former Renunciation, to the 
Crown of France; and in caſe he could bring 
the Gallick Male-contents to a Reſolution of de- 
claring tor his Maſter, either as Regent or King 
of France, he would then have à diſciplin'd 
Army of ſome Force, to ſupport his numerous 
Friends among them. His Diligence and Ap- 
plication, both in the Naval and Land Prepara- 
tions, cannot be ſufficiently admir'd, that in fo 
ſhort a Time could furniſh out ſo many Ships, 
and ſo many Men, in a Nation almoſt deſtitute 
of both, on his coming to the Adminiſtration. 
And this Application of his is lately made more 
wonderful, by the taking Fort Paſſage, where 
they burnt ſix Men of War already built, and 
Materials for twenty more, which were to be 
built with all Expedition ; and this only in one 
Port of Sain. How great the ſame Preparations 


are in other Parts of that Country I know not; 


but can never believe that all their Naval Prepa- 
rations were confin'd to Furt Paſſage, a Place ſo 
near to France; and, by conſequence, ſo liable 
to be taken by them, However, this isa plain 


Proof 
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Proof that Spain is not ſo deſpicable, or in- 
capable of making great Efforts, when actuated 
by a brisk and maſterly Genius. But you will 
ſay, to what Purpoſe all this Buſtle, Trouble and 
Expence, ſince he could not be ſo mad, as to ima- 
gine * capable of contending with all the 
reſt o 

againſt it, when it could ſcarce keep its Head 


above Water againſt France alone, tho join'd 


with all the other Powers of Europe? 
To this I reply, Firff, That he was very well 


acquainted with the Diviſions in France and 


England; and that if he could bring them to 
bear, he effectually difloly'd that Confederacy, 
whoſe Support and Cement were France and 
England. Secondly, That if both theſe Deſigns 


fail'd him, that his Maſter was ſecure of a 


Peace upon reaſonable Terms ; ſince it was not 
_ conſiſtent with the Safety of Europe, that Spain 
ſhould fall into the Hands of France, to hinder 


which, ſuch long, ſuch bloody, and ſuch expen- 


five Wars had been undertaken. And I do fur- 
ther ſuppoſe, that he does believe that France it- 
ſelf would never conſent that Spain ſhould again 
fall into the Hands of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
eſpecially, ſince if Philip were compell'd to quit 
Fain, he would be oblig'd to return into France 
as a Prince pf the Blood; and by conſequence, 
by Right, become Regent during the Minority 
of the King, as being the neareſt of kin, which 
would likewiſe put an effectual End to his Re- 
nunciation, which was enter'd into in conſide- 
ration of having the Crown of Fain; but by 


taking that from him, they put him in the State 


he was in before he accepted of it ; and 1 5 
| him 


Europe, on this Occaſion confederated 


1251 


him an undoubted Right to ſucceed Lewis XV. 


in caſe he ſhould die without Heirs lawfully be- 


gotten by his own Body. 

Upon theſe Views, I fancy Alleroni is not ſo 
whimſical a Perſon as ſome may think him. 
How far I am in the right on't I know not, nor 
do I much care; I have only cas'd myſelf by 
putting down my Thoughts of this Matter ; 


which, if they amuſe but a quarter of an Hour 


of your Time, will be ſufficient Satisfaction te 
Nor Friend 


and Servant, 
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Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 


Jo Jonathan Tardy Eſq; at Idle-Hall near 
Canterbury, Kent, 


* 
Dilatory Jo N ATHAN, 


Thought before this time I ſhould have ſeen 
you in Town, to join with me in ſolici- 

ting for your honeſt Nephew Jack, as well as to 
look after your own Affairs here, which ſuffer 
extremely by your Abſence. I think it is now 
about ſix Weeks ſince you ſent me word that 
you would be in Town in three or four Days at 
fartheſt ; but I do not expect you now in fix 
Weeks longer; nor indeed then, unſeſs you will 
fairly give over what you have ſought with ſo 
much Earneſtneſs; Earneſtneſs did I ſay? why 
if your Words were to be underſtood like other 
Peoples, I ſhould think, that Word proper 
enough for what you writ; but conſidering, that 
when a thing comes into your Head, that may 
afford you either Pleaſure or Profit 1n your 
Opinion, you are preſently all on fire for the 


Accompliſhment of it; the firſt Day you are 
eager, 
* 
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eager, the ſecond ſomething warm, the third 
more cool, and ſo on, till you quite forget the 
firſt Heat with which you eſpous'd it; and by 
delaying the Chace generally loſe the Quarry ; 
however, it: ſerves you. to talk of over a Bottle 
of October, and to amuſe your Friends with the 
wonderful Deſigns you are going upon, at which 
they generally laugh, till you are almoſt angry 
that they ſhould doubt your Diligence and Ap- 
plication, tho* they know that the faireſt Proſ- 
pects could never get you yet, by all their Pro- 
miſes, from 1dle-Hall to London. I have known 
you, I think, theſe Thirty Years, and I verily 
believe not one of thoſe Years but farniſh'd you 
with atleaſt four or five new Deſigns or Projects, 


every one of them the moſt charming in its Turn, 


and:to'be'purſu'd with the utmoſt Diligence, if 
I might have given any Credit to your Words; 


and yet all vaniſh'd like a Dream, and ended 


in your Words only; not that they were all 
really to be neglected by a wiſe Man, or the 
idle Tricks and Deſigns of cunning Projectors, 
but many of them might have been very uſeful 
to your Country and yourſelf ; and neglected 
merely by your dilatory Temper, which makes 
you grow cool on the ſcent of the beſt De- 
ſigns in a few Days. You put me in mind of 
an old Friend that is now dead, who was not 
eaſily remov'd from the Thing that was before 
him; when he was at the Tavern, tho' he 
lov'd his Bottle as well as any Man, yet by de- 


laying to drink in his Turn, by telling ſome 


whimſical Story, he often loſt his Glaſs, and ſo 


paid a double Club to every Reckoning. When 


twelve a- Clock came, and the Company put 
him in mind that it was time to go home, he 
5 | would 


[18] 


would ſay by and by; Here Drawer bring the 


other Bottle and to pay; and thus on till 
Day-light ; from whenee he got the Name of 
Break-a-Day ; and he would curſe the bleſſed 
Sun for intruding into the Room, and robbing 


him of his Company, by informing them that it 


was high time to go home : But he generally 
took care to avoid that Evil, by chufing a 
Room which was naturally dark, and artificial- 
ly confirm'd fo by clofe Shutters, by which he 
zjoin'd two Nights in one, lengthen'd by exelu- 
ding the intervening Day ; and this merely to 
put off that that muſt come to paſs, his going 
home, tho' he moſt commonly took care to 
fave his Legs that Labour, by being carry'd 
home drunk. 4 

But this, perhaps, may look as if it pro- 
ceeded from his Love of the Bottle, and not 
his procraſtinating Temper ; but it is plain it 
was the latter; for when he was at home he 
was equally putting off his going abroad, tho' 
he promis'd his Friends, perhaps, every Night 
to go with them, and every Night put them off 
to the next, till his Deſire of the Tavern grew 
too ſtrong for his Lazineſs. And this was the 
conſtant Courſe of his Life, ſtill putting off the 
Hour of his going abroad, and delaying that 
of his Return home. 

Whoever is troubled with this Folly of De- 
lay, will never make his Fortune in the World, 
ſince he will certainly loſe every Opportunity 
of doing it, which ſeldom returns when once 
loſt; nor, indeed, would it be to much purpoſe 
to return to Men of this Temper, who would 
be ſure to loſe it, let it come never ſo often. 


The 


—— 


conſid 
and th 
ſent D 


Ly] 
The lucky have whole Days, aud thoſe they uſe; | 
The unlucꝶy have but Hours, and theſe they loſe. 


And by that means make themſelves unhappy: 
Your Caſe, indeed, is ſomething different, you 
are poſſeſs'd of a plentiful Fortune, and there- 
fore have no need of that Activity in the pur- 
ſuit of Buſineſs, which Men of narrow Circum- 
ſtances are oblig'd to. They ſhould always bear 
in their Mind that wife Maxim of our Anceſtors, 
Never to defer that till to Morrow which you can do 
to Day. - | 

But tho' you are not oblig'd to this Activity 
which I mention, in regard of the Goods of 
Fortune, yet you have been a Man of Pleaſure 
and a Lover. Delays are as dangerous in Love 
as in War or in Courts, which makes me be- 
= lieve that you were never very fortunate in your 
/ Intrigues with the Fair, for they are full as - 
1· fickle as the blind Goddeſs; and if you miſs 
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5 the Opportunity, tis ten to one but there's an 1 
4 End of your Amour. For my Part, I always | 
it conſider d that I was not ſure of to Morrow, j 
ff and therefore I perpetually made uſe of the pre- js 
81 ſent Day; I conſider'd that the Diſtempers of 'n 
1 Fortune were like thoſe of the Body, the longer 4 
10 you let them prevail without applying a Re- 9 
ac medy, tbe more difficult was the Cure. But A 
laying aſide all theſe Speculations, I adviſe you 4 
+4 to come away immediately to Town, for your 2B 
d, Nephew's ſake, for your own ſake, and for the 1 
fake of in 
10 tour faithful Friend, [i 
ld and humble Servant, lf; 
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LETTER IV. 
The Fop. 
Paſlillos Rufillus olet, Gorgonius Hircum. 


To Mi. Plaindreſs, at his Houſe in Watling- 


ſtreet, London. 


Dear Friend, 


Have ſpent my Time very agreeably in the 
Country, till the beginning of laſt Week, 
when there came down two Monſters from 
London, of a much different kind, tho' they are 
perpetually together, Rufus and Gorgonius. 
Rufillus is a perfect Sir Courtly; or, indeed, Sir 
Courtly would be look'd on as a very faint Copy 
of Rutfillus, he is ſo exquiſite a Fop. Gorgonins, 
on the other ſide, is the erranteſt Sloven, the 
moſt negligent of Dreſs, and fond of every 
thing that is not admir'd by Rufilus. This always 


ſtinks of Perfumes, that of his own groſs and 


filthy Vapours, 
His frouſy Pores taint the ambient Air. 
Rufillus ſays he always keeps him company 


to be a Foil to his Perfections, as a hand- 
ſome young Whore generally goes Arm in 


Arm, an all the publick Places, with a Doudy 


would 
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would almoſt frighten you. Thus, while Ru- 
fllus diſplays his Fopperies, and by ſtitring him- 
{elf gives freſh Motion to his Perfumes, Gorgonius 
qualifies the uneaſy Scents, by EruRations from 
above or below. And while Rufillus minces the 
Engliſh to give it a 1 Nicety to the Ear, 
Cungonius burſts out into Language as broad as a 
Kotehman, and as rude as a Bully. This is the 
| wretched Variety under which I have been con- 
fn'd now almoſt a Week, and which will make 
me quit this charming Place, were I not aſſur d 
we ſhould be deliverd from their Company in 
wo Days. 

Why the Devil does not your great Hive of 
London keep all her Monſters to herſelf, and not 
detach them abroad to diſturb the Quiet of us 
Country Folks ? There Ryfillus might paſs among 
the Ladies for a fine Gentleman, and Gorgonius 
among the Sots for an honeſt blunt Fellow; 
there Rufillus might ſpend all his Morning with 
bis Taylor, Peruke-maker, Sempſtreſs and Shoe- 
naker, ro ſay nothing of his Hoſier and Valet 
de Chambre, his Bubble-boy and Perfumer, to 
equip himſelf by five or ſix a Clock in the Eve- 
ting, to make a ridiculous Figure among the 
Men, and an agreeable one among the Ladies: 
They tell us that the Spice-Iſlands are ſmelt 
nany Leagues at Sea before they come in view; 
ad Rufilus ſends his aking Odors almolt a 
quarter of a Mile before him. Gorgonius ſeldom 
gets ſo early abroad; the Tavern Hour is gene- 
ally his Levee; and tis very well it is fo, elſe 
ie noxious Smells that come from him would 
& very offenſive to the Paſſengers in the Street, 
id ir:ghten them with the Apprehenſion that 
ome Plague was near, by the unwholfome Va- 
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pour that from him aſſaulted their Noſtrils ; but 
paſſing only from his Lodgings to the Tavern, 
the good Liquor and the Tobacco fortify the 
Company's Stomach againſt him. 

What ſtrange Animals are theſe > Ryfilus 
ſeems made only for the Benefit of his Taylor, 
and the other Trades that club to ſet him out a 
moſt accompliſh'd Coxcomb ; he's more igno- 
rant and more impertinent than the ſillieſt of the 
ſillieſt Sex; but he has a good Eſtate left him by 
a rich Relation, which took him from Purniva/s 
Im and the eighteen- penny Gallery, to place 
him in fine Lodgings in the Pall mal, or in the 
Front-Box, or the Stage in the Theatres, where 
he ſets himſelf as a Mark for the Ladies Eyes to 
admire, and the reſt of the Audience to laugh at. 
But enough of this Coxcomb, we ſhall be rid of 
him in two or three Days; and then I hope we 


ſhall have your good Company, which will ſoon 


baniſh the Thoughts of this Fatigue from 
Tour faithful Friend 
and Servant, 


WILLIAM Nalvk 
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That the Unfortunate have no Friends. 


the 3 3 

1 by Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos, 

a Nullus ad amiſſas venit amicus opes. 

pos To Alexander Friendly Eſq; at his Houſe 
here near Maidſton in Kent. 

s to 

h at, SIR, | 

id of Received your obliging Letter of the fifth 
e we Inſtant, by which you are pleas'd to invite 
ſoon me into the Country, with the Promiſe of a 


hearty Welcome, and fo pleaſant an Apart- 
ment, that I cannot miſs of frequent V ifits in it 
from the Muſes, aſſuring me I ſhall enjoy it as 
long as I pleaſe. This is an Argument of that 
friendly Temper which is fix'd in your Nature, 
and diſcover'd by all your Actions; and gives 
me the Satisfaction of finding, that I have not 
yet loſt all my Friends by my Misfortunes ; but 
it happens ſo that the Indiſpoſition of my Body 
ceprives me of that Happineſs which you ge- 
nerouſly offer me, being not able to go out of 
my Room. 

But, my good Friend, how comes it to paſs 
that you are not like the reſt of my Friends, 
but continue your Kindneſs when they have all 
ſorſaken me at a Time when their Friendſhip was 
molt neceſſary to me? As for the common Herd, 

; 3 the 
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the general Acquaintance which one meets with 


in this World, I am not at all concern d for 


their Loſs ; but I confeſs I am not ſo indifferent 
for the Deſertion of two Gentlemen, from 
whom I expected other Things, becauſe of their 
excellent Senſe ; I ſhall diſtinguiſh them here by 
the Names of Hugo and Addo, both Men of ad- 
mirable Parts. 

Hugo is a Gentleman of uncommon Qualif- 
cations; he's a very good Poet, eſpecially in the 
Lyrick way, he draws very finely, and is an ex- 


cellent Judge in Painting. He is, beſides, a con- 


ſiderable Proficient in the Art of Muſick, he's 2 
very good Critick, and a general Scholar ; but 
whilſt Nature has been ſo bountiful to him, in 
ſuch fine Qualities of Mind, ſhe has been ex- 
treamly penurious in her Favours to his Body; 
not but that he is very agreeable in his Perſon, 
very amiable in his Countenance, which diſco- 
vers all the Marks of good Senſe and good 
Temper, but his Conſtitution is ſo weak that he 
ſeldom enjoys the Bleſſing of Health. 


Immodicis brevis eſt Ætas & rara ſenectus. 


Men of ſuch Accompliſhments ſeldom arrive at 
old Age; and this, I believe, will be the Fate 
of my Friend Hugo; I mean of Hugo who was 
once my Friend, and has forſaken me I know not 
why. All the Cauſe that I can gueſs at I ſhall tel 
you as ſoon as I have given you the Character ot 
Addo. 


Addo is a Gentleman who has equal Obligay 


tions to Fortune and Nature. Nature laid the 
Foundation of thoſe conſiderable Benefits he 


afterwards receiv d from Fortune, by gin 
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him a Genius and Parts capable of recommen- 
ding him to the Great. Theſe he improv'd by 
Study at the Univerſity, and brought to Pertec- 
tion by Travel and Converſation : Nature 
ſmil'd upon him at his Birth, and Fortune in 
every Step of his Life. It is very rare and un- 
common for Nature and Fortune to go thus 
Hand in Hand, in the forming the Happineſs of 
any one Perſon ; and yet without this Union of 
Nature and Fortune, it is impoſſible for any one 
Perſon to mount the arduous Steps, which lead 
to Power and Wealth, with that Eſteem which. 
makes every one applaud the Succeſs to which 
ſuch a Perſon arrives. Addo has had this Hap- 
pineſs, to gain the ſeveral Poſts he has paſs'd 
thro', without the Envy of any one, and with 
the Approbation of all: As to the Qualities of 
his Mind they are very uncommon, for he has 
at once a Genius for Poetry and Buſineſs ; he is a 
perfect Maſter of all the Claſſicks, and at the 
ſame time of all thoſe political Maxims, which 
are neceſſary to conduct him to the Aim of his 
Deſires, thro' a ſort of People, who have, in 
their own Natures, very little Knowledge of, 
and much leſs Regard ro thoſe Arts, and that 
Learning which makes Addo ſo conſiderable in 
the Eyes of the Polite. Tho' he has all the 
Genius of a great Poet, yet he has ſcarce any 
of the Vanity; he is ſo little fond of the Praiſes 
due to his Writings, that beſtowing them upon 
others, he has rais'd Men of very deſpicable 
Parts to the Reputation of being Writers cf 
the firſt Claſs. You know the Perſons I mean, 
I ſhall not need therefore to name em. There 
is one Quality in Addo as an Author, which is 
3s uncommon as admirable; and that is, a 
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wonderful Modeſty and Diffidence in what he 


does, tho he has ſuch a Maſtery in Learning of 
all ſorts, as might juſtify a more dogmatick Pro- 
ceedure: I know he has been accus'd, by a Per- 
ſon who has infinite Obligations to him, that he is 
extreamly averſe to make uſe of his Intereſt for 
the Service of his Friend ; and that if a Word 
ſpeaking in that Friend's Behalf would make him 
happy, he would not go over the Threſhold to 
do it. But, dear Sir, this Character comes 
from a Man, who, thro' the whole Courſe of 


his Life, has been particularly remarkable for a 


heinous degree of that very Guilt of which ke 
accuſes Addo, and from which my particular 

Experience can vindicate him. | 

Theſe being the Characters of Hugo and Adds, 
I ſhall now tell you my Conjecture of the Cauſe 
of the Loſs of them. You know the Malice of 
my Fortune has oblig'd me ſometimes to ſcribble, 
even for my Subſiſtence. In a Book I lately pub- 
liſh'd, I had a mind to give the World a Taſte 
of the Violence of Love, in a few Letters from 
a fair deſerted Lady to her royal Lover. To 
make the Characters the more conſiderable, I 
rais'd them to the firſt Rank of Fortune; and 
gave the Hero certain royal Virtues, which 
ſhould make him the more diſtinguiſh'd and con- 
ſiderable : But it ſeems, that in drawing ſo per- 
fe& a Hero, I hit upon Virtues which were re- 
markable in an illuſtrious Character of the pre- 
ſent Age. But how was it poſſible to dreſs up 
my Hero in any extraordinary Virtues, with- 
out having ſome of thoſe to be found in that 
illuſtrious Character that is full of every Ex- 
cellence in Nature? Yet this it is that has 
given Offence to theſe two worthy Gentlemen, 


not, 
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not, I hope, out of the Dictates of their own 
Senſe and Judgment, but in Complaiſance to the 
capricious Niceneſs of ſome great Men, who 
are willing to have their Zeal taken notice on, 
for ſtretching of it beyond the Bounds of Juſtice 
and Reaſon; for Hugo and Addo are both ac- 
quainted with my Devotion to that illuſtrious 

haracter, and the Sufferings I have undergone, 
and ſtill do undergo, for my Attachment to him; 
when many, that are now clamorous on this Ac- 
count, were aſham'd or afraid to appear in his 
Cauſe ;. This would be enough, one would 
think, to convince them that I conld not be cri- 
minal in my Intentions; and therefore, that 


whatever Judgment might be made of the Wri- 


ting, I do not deſerve to ſuffer ſo grievous a 
Puniſhment as the loſs of their Favour. 

Beſides, there is nothing in the Fact itſelf that 
will bare a Parallel. My Heroine is Young, Beau- 
tiful, paſſionately Fond, and yet Unfortunate ; 
Qualities neceſſary to produce thoſe paſſionate 
Letters which TI propoſe to write: The Lady 
whom my Enemies would ſuppoſe to be meant, 
is neither Young, Paſſionate nor Unfortunate, 
and therefore could never be in my Thought 
when I drew the former. 

But ſuch is the Tyranny that rules all Men, 
who either have, or expect to have, any great 
Poſt, that they muſt reje& even the moſt Inno- 
cent, if his Misfortune make him obnoxious to 
the Surmiſes of the Men in Power. This, in 
ſhort, is my Fate with Hugo and Addo, unleſs 
there be at the Bottom another Cauſe, which I 
am very unwilling to lay at the Door of Men 
of their acknowledg d good Qualities ; and that 
is, that they grow weary of a Perſon, whoſe 

1 Neceſ- 
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| Neceſſities compel him too frequently to ſeek 
their Aſſiſtance, without any Proſpect of that 


Intereſt of their Services, which the Cunning of 


this World lay out all their Favours in; Age, 
Sickneſs, Lameneſs, and Blindneſs, are too for- 
bidding to engage Men of ſo ſervile a Principle. 
But whatever be the Cauſe, unleſs that which I 
formerly mention'd, I am confident this is not fo 
* with Addo and Hugo; they are Men of too much 
Senſe and Goodneſs to be guided by theſe mean 
Conſiderations ; and tho Im extreamly troubl'd 
at the unhappy Event, I am ſtill entirely igno- 
rant of that which produc'd it : But I muſt do 
with this, as with all other Misfortunes I can- 
not help, endeavour to forget a Loſs that I can- 
not retrieve. The only Comfort I have in this 
Juncture, is, to find that J am not indifferent to 
you, which hinders me from being entirely un- 
happy, ſince I can write myſelf 


Tour fincere Friend, 
And Servant, 


Canto AMONTESOCIO. 
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LETTER VI. 
Againſt Avarice. 


Guia non mortalia pectora cogis 
uri ſacra fames ? 


Jo the moſi Honourable . of- 


My Lok, 


Ob do me too much Honour, in requi- 
ring my Advice on a Subject ſo publick 
and political as your Letter mentions. *Tis 
true, I have been a ſort of an Underling in 
ee Affairs, during a late Adminiſtration : 
ut, my Lord, we mov'd by Principles ſo very 
different from thoſe which now obtain, that my 
Advice, in this Particular, would be to no man- 
ner of purpoſe ; yet I cannot loſe this Opportu- 
nity of giving your Lordſhip ſome Advice, 
which more particularly regards yourſelf. 1 
know that Noblemen, as well as Kings, are not 
fond of hearing Truth, eſpecially when it at- 
tacks their Inclinations; and every Man has 
ſuch a Reſerve of Pride and Self-opinion, that 
he cannot eaſily bear to hear his Conduct cen- 
ſur'd, as if that brought his Underſtanding in 
queſtion, or rather condemn'd his favourite Ac- 
tions, with ſo evident a Juſtice, that his Under- 
ſtanding could not complain of the OE 
am 
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I am ſenſible that your Lordſhip's Underſtan- 
ding is perfectly good, that your fine Taſte in 
the politer Arts 1s very uncommon, which makes 
me the more willing to remove that Blemiſh, 
which alone does ſully your Character; I mean, 


that Auri ſacra fames, which is but too viſibly 


the Canker that eats up your Reputation, tho' I 
look upon Avarice to be to the Mind what the 
Gout 1s to the Body,.a Malady that the Phyſi- 
cians and the Philoſophers have not yet been able 
to find out any Remedy for, at leaſt, fo far as 
to work a perfect Cure; yet there have been Me- 
dicines that haye render'd the Fits more tole- 
rable, and leſs frequent and laſting. This, I am 
ſure, has been true in the Gout; and I think I 
have known ſome Inſtances where it has not 
been leis ſo in Avarice ; that is, I have known 
ſome Men, whoſe Minds have been ſufficiently 
infected with this Diſtemper, ſtruggle up, upon 
Occaſion, to Actions truly generous ; but whe- 
ther this has been the Effect of ſome ſhort Pre- 
valence of a contrary Virtue, or the more to 
gratify that Vice by ſome future Proſpect, which 
that ſhort Deviation into Generoſity drew more 
near, and gave them a better Opportunity of 
gratifying their darling Vice; let the Motive be 
which it will, it is certain, that the Action is 
always beneficial to the Reputation of him that 
does it; and therefore, tho' the Perſon may not 
deſerve the Name of a generous Man, he will 
certainly merit that of a prudent Man. Avarice 
1s like Envy, odious to all Mankind, and deny'd 


even by thoſe who are the greateſt Slaves to it; 


yet whilſt they are aſham'd to avow the Folly, 
that Shame is not ſtrong enough to prevail with 
them to avoid it. | 3 


Avarice, 


PLS. 
| Avarice, tho' it propoſes to thoſe who are 
guilty of it their Advantage and Intereſt, yet 
in publick Characters there is nothing more in- 
jurious to them; for when ſuch a Man is known 
to be avaricious, every one is upon his Guard 
againſt him; nor will any one apply to him, 
but ſuch as his immediate Poſt obliges to it. 
If your ee be a Perſon who value your 
Reputation, and the Eſteem of Mankind, you 
muſt avoid this Vice with your utmoſt Care; 
or, at leaſt, diſguiſe it ſo artfully as to hide the 
viſible Tokens of it. I cannot but think that 
your Lordſhip has a Deſire of being diſtinguiſh'd 
m the common bulk of Mankind; whence 
elſe thoſe Titles of Dignity, with which the 
Crown has adorn'd you? But, my Lord, Titles 
are of very little Conſequence to the Perſon 
who poſſeſſes them, and makes a very ſmall Ad- 
vance in the Eſteem of the World, unleſs the 
Virtue and Perfections of that Perſon be as ex- 
alted as his Titles: But it would be a hard 
Matter to perſuade the World, that a Perſon, 
by what Title ſoever dignify'd, can merit our 
Eſteem when guilty of Avarice; for that Vice 
obliges its Slaves to ſuch little and mean At- 
tempts, as muſt render them contemptible; and 
whereever there is Contempt, it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be Reſpect and Honour. Your 


Lordſhip is a Man of Reaſon, and therefore 


ſhould be ſuppos'd to have ſome regard to that 
in the Conduct of your Life; but Reaſon is the 
greateſt Enemy that can be to Avarice, that al- 
ways propoſes ſome Aim or End that brings, or 
contributes to, a real Happineſs ; but Avarice is 
not only accompanied with a perpetual Care 


and Pain, and inexpreſſible Fear and Solicitude, 


but 
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dut never arrives at any End, but is always 
purſuing, with a fruitleſs Anxiety, what it is 
ſure never to enjoy. I confeſs that Happineſs 
conſiſts in Opinion, and that its Object is not 
the ſame in all Men; but then you muſt allow 
me, that every Man who purſues a Happineſs, 
purſues, at leaſt, the Enjoyment of ſome par- 
ticular Object, the Poſſeſſion of which makes 
amends for all the Pains and Fatigues he has 
gone through to obtain it ;. but the avaricious 

an ſeeks Riches, not to enjoy them, that is, 
not to make uſe of thoſe Pleaſures, and that 
Satisfaction, for which their Poſſeſſion is only 
valuable; for a mere Heap of Gold and Silver 
is of no more conſequence, than as much Lead 
or Iron. I do not forget the Anſwer made by a 
Miſer, to one who told him, that he took all 


that Pains to rake his Riches together, only to 


enable his Son to ſquander them away. Let 


him (ſaid he) but I defy him to ſpend them with 


half the Pleaſure that I got them. But, my Lord, 
this was a falſe Boaſt of the wretched Miſer; 
for it was plain, by his whole Life and Conver- 
ſation, that he never knew what Pleaſure was ; 
and that the only Benefit he could reap by all 
his Gain, was only to give a tranſitory Eaſe to 
his Pain, a ſhort Relief or ſlaking of his Thirſt, 
which immediately returns upon him more vio- 
lently, or a poor penurious Meal to the moſt 
voratious Appetite ; and you might as well tell 
me, that the Man who feels a perpetual Hunger 
and Thirſt enjoys Pleaſure and Happineſs, as 
that a Miſer, who perpetually covets more, 
finds a Felicity in unſatisfy'd Deſire. All our 
Paſſions, which are the Source of our Pleaſure 


as well as our Pain, propoſe ſome End, ſome 
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Obje&, which obtain'd, they reſt from Purſuit, 
and poſleſs it with Pleaſure ; but Avarice is a 
fort of Fox-Chace for Life, where you are ſure 
never to come at the Quarry--——But, my Lord, 
I begin to reflect that I am talking againſt the 
acute Pains of the Gout, to a Perſon labouring 
under the Violence of that Diſtemper; all I can 
ſay will not leſſen the Anguiſh ; and all my Re- 
flections are of little Conſequence to that Gout 
of the Mind Avarice, which Heaven alone can 
cure, and a wiſe Man allay; and your Lordſhip's 
Wiſdom gives me hopes, that if you cannot 
work a perfect Cure on yourſelf, you will, at 
leaſt, make the Evil tolerable by your prudent 
Conduct, and the intermixing ſuch Ads of Ge- 
neroſity, as may conceal your Diſtemper from 
the Publick. However, I hope your Lordſhip 
will be ſo candid as to belieye, that all I have 
ſaid in this Letter has been the Effect of my 
Deſires to ſerve you, and to prove that I am, 


My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
moſt humble Servant, 


J. Mit TON 
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LET TM 
The reciting Poetaſter. LO 


Bam forte via ſacra, fieut mens eſt mos, 
| Neſcio quid meditans nugarum & totus in ills 
Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, &c. 


To Spondee Dactyl Eſq; at his Chambers 
in the Inner Temple, London. 


Dear Couſin, 


AM glad to hear by your laſt, that you 

are in perfect Health, and follow your 
Studies with the utmoſt Application; that is 
the way, indeed, to arrive at Power and Wealth; 
for the Study of the Law is the moſt beneficial 
of any that employ the Mind of Man; it ſtands 
upon a Bottom that can never fail, as long as 
Mankind are directed and ſet at work by that 
litigious Temper, which is not likely to ceaſe in 
our Days. But give me leave to tell you, that 
you ſeem pofleſs'd with another Inclination, 


which appears incompatible with your Study of 


the Law, I mean your Inclination to Poetry, 
for I have ſeen many of your Verſes ; and muſt, 
with the Freedom of a Friend and Kinſman, 
tell you, you had berterſtick to Cook upon Little. 
ton, than throw away your Time on Virgil ard 
Horace, and Cowley and Spencer, Milton, Faller 
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a. 
and Dryden. You may be capable of making 4 
very good Lawyer, and raiſing yourſelf and Fa- 
mily at the Bar, when you may poſſibly make 
but a ſcurvy Figure in the Province of Verſe, 
from whence there is bur little ro be got to bal- 
lance the Risk which you run of being thought 


a mere Poetaſter; or which is next to it, a bare 


Verlifier. I own your Numbers are ſmooth; 
and your Diction correct and forcible ; but in all 
thoſe Eſſays of yours, which J have ſeęn, I can 
find little of Deſign or Fable, which diſ- 
tinguiſh'd the antient Poets from the mere Dab- 
blers in Verſe: I own you may pleaſe the injudi- 
cious Town by.a Smoothneſs of Numbers, and 
a Pomp of Expreſſion; but theſe are the 


Verſus inopes rerum nugaque canoræ. 


There is another Folly, I am told, you are ex- 
treamly guilty of, and which ſhows you to be far 
gone in this Diſtemper ; and that is, your Fond- 
neſs and Vanity of reciting your Verſes in all 
Companies; and this, indeed, gives me ſome 
Doubts of your Genius, none having been emi- 
nent Reciters of their own Works, that ever 
writ things worthy reciting. Virgil, who had 
the moſt graceful way of reading his own Verſes 
in the World, never read them in publick, but 


with the utmoſt Reluctance, tho? always certain 


of Applauſe when he did it; whereas Faunius, 
a2 Scribbler, deſpis'd by all the Men of Senſe in 
that Time, was the moſt diligent Man in the 


World in forming of Aſſemblies to read his Per- 


tormances to; and yet it was then a Cuſtom for 
the Poets to recite what they had written in 
publick ; but I believe that Cuſtom was ſoon 
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[18], 
worn ont ; for we find Petronius Arbiter giving 
us an Account, that his Poet Eumolpus was 


pelted with Stones by the very Boys, to make 
him leave off reciting in publick. I have wiſh'd 


before now for the ſame Relief, againſt a reci- 


ting Poetaſter of my Acquaintance. 1 
ERetteau was a Fellow bred to Buſineſs, tho 

not without ſome little Latin, which he learn'd 
when he was a School-Boy. This, and reading 
Romances, and keeping Company with ſome of 
the under Poets of the Age, had poſſeſs'd him 
with the Spirit of Rhiming, ſo that it made him 
as great a Plague to others as Satisfaction to 
himſelf. It you call'd upon him at his Office, 
you would find on one ſide of his Desk, the 
Wafte-Book, Caſb-Book, Journal, Leidger, &c. and 
on the other a Song to Phillis,” Damon's Com- 
plaint, and many more of that kind; and let 
the Buſineſs require never ſo much Expedition, 
if any one came in who would hear him, it was 
all laid aſide till he had recited the Verſes he 
had by him ; and you were never ſecure by any 
-Place or Company from his repeating Humour; 
the Streets and the very Churches were not De- 
fence enough againſt it. Coming down Cheap- 
fide one Sunday, juſt as Church was done, and 
the Streets crouded with People, I met Retteau; 
and thinking myſelf pretty ſecure, both by the 
Place and the Time, I bid him good-morrow, 
which was enough to give him a handle for 
his plaguing me for at leaſt half an Hour with 
his Verſes, whip his Hand was in his Pocket, 
and out comes the.Letter-Caſc, repleniſh'd with 
a Cargo of Crambos. 0h, 7 am glad, ſaid he, 
1 have met you, I have a Curiofity or two to ſhow you, 

which yet have bleſs d the Eyes of very feu; _— 
| 251 
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duct, I can aſſure you, of the top Genins's of the 


Age By which he hop'd to engage my Atten- 


tion; but if J happen d to praiſe them, he took 
care, before we parted, to let me know they 
were, his own. With much ado I got rid of 
him for this time; and when next I met him it 
was at a Muſick-Meeting, where, as ſoon as 
the Performance was over, he ſtarted from me, 
much to my Satisfaction, to find that the Plague 
was deſign'd for others and not myſelf; for 
Retteau being, among other uſctul Qualities, en- 
dow'd with an incomparable Aſſurance, ſeiz d 
upon ſome of the firſt Quality, and lugs out his 
Poetry upon them, not that he had the Honour 
of being known to them, but the good Luck to 
know them. The Perſons of Quality were pleas'd 


with his odd Impertinence, and diverted them- 


ſelves with his fantaſtick Behaviour; and tho 
they plainly laugh'd at all he ſaid and ſhow'd 
them, yet Retteau imagin'd that he had obtain'd 
his End, by making them laugh, tho' on the 
moſt ſerious Subject, went off in Triumph, and 
overtook me in Tranſport, for I had left the 
Place before him, for fear of being taken by 
thoſe noble Perſons for a Fool of the ſame 

Magnitude. | 
Tho” all thoſe Gentlemen who love to read 
their own Verſes, are not equally troubleſome and 
impertinent, yet they all are capable of making 
a Man very uneaſy in Company, ſince they read 
not to ſubmit their Poem to you for Correction, 
but to bribe your Applauſe, by the Deference 
they ſeem to pay to you in admitting you to the 
hearing of it: Some of them have ſo good a 
Memory, that while you think they are reading 
they are only repeating, and employ their Eyes 
2 ro 
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to watch your Countenance, thence to gather 
your Approbation or Diſlike, with a greater 
Certainty than from your Words: So that all 
the while one of theſe Poets reads, you muſt ſet 
a ſtrict Guard upon your Looks, or you will 
be ſure to diſoblige him in ſpight of all you can 
ſay in his Favour. + 5 

I would not have you think, by what I have 
ſaid, that I am againſt your ſhowing your 
Verſes to a Friend; on the contrary, I would 
never have you part with any, till you have had 
the Opinion and Correction of the moſt judi- 
cious of your Acquaintance; but then leave 
the Peruſal of them to themſelves in their own 


Cloſets, when they may weigh them with Se- 


dateneſs, for few or none can make right Judg- 
ment of things of this Nature, by a bare Re- 
cital; for the Reciter either gives them a Grace 
in the Repetition, which they have not in them- 
ſelves; or elſe, on the other fide, they make ſo 
bad and aukward a Recital, that the Verſes 
ſuffer, and ſeem worſe than really they are. 
Theſe are fome of the ridiculous Circum- 
ſtances which the Affectation of writing often 
expoſes a young Man to. Ben Fohaſon very well 
obſerves, that he had known many a Man 
make his Fortune by uſing Poetry as a Miſtreſs, 
but never any one who took it for better and for 
worſe, and made it his Wife. I am not there- 
fore againlt your. writing now and then a Copy 
of Verſes; becauſe, let their Merit be what 
they will among the Judicious, they may happen 
to recommend you to ſome Man of Power, 
who would be thought a Patron of that Art, 
tho' a fine Taſte and a good Judgment in it is 
ſcarce to be found in Men of that high _ 
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and therefore · we ſee they generally direct their 
Favours by the Applauſe of the Town, than 
which there is nothing more falſe and uncertain, 
as the learned and judicious Ben Johnſom long 
ago obſerv d, when he tells us that the applaud- 
ed Poetry of the Age was in reality fo deſpi- 
cably bad, that a Man would not wrap up 2 
wholſome Drug in it. Write therefore Poetry 
ſeldom, recite it never, give your whole Mind 
ro the Study of the Law; and by that you may 
raiſe yourſelf without cringing to any great 
Man of them all. This is the hearty, ſincere, 
and friendly Advice of 


Tour loving Kinſman, 


WILLIAM WILEY. 
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DON ALONSO 
Duke of LERMA, 


AND 


Donna Olympia Dibianchi. 


— 
” 


— 


Amata Relinquere pernix. 


N tlie Time of Philip 1 III of Spain, 

Don Alonzo Dake of Lerma was ſent 
Ambaſſador to Rome. He was very 
young for that Poſt, having yet not 
ſeen his zoth Lear; but the Great- 
of of his Quality and thg Brightneſs of his 
Parts, 
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Parts, joind with the Favour of his King, eaſi- 
ly ſupply'd that Defect. He was in his Perſon 
very graceful, in his Connterance there ſhone a 
lovely Manlineſs, his Eyes were quick and 
piercing, his Stature tall, and his Inclinations 


amorous; all which together made him very 


ſucceſsful with the Fair Sex. 

Donna Olympia was about eighteen Years .of 
Age, very beautiful, and married to an old Huſ- 
band; yet behav'd herſelf with that Conduct 
and Virtue, till ſhe ſaw Don Alonzo, that ſhe 
ave entire Satisfaction to her 'Husband, and ſe- 
cur'd herſelf againſt all the Cehfures of the Ma- 


licious. The only Places where the Women 


have any tolerable liberty in theſe Countries are 
the Churches, which makes them more fre- 
quented by the Ladies than otherwiſe they 
would be, being the Scenes where the beginning 
of moſt of their Amours are acted. There hap- 
pen'd about this Time to be a great Solemnity 
perform'd at the Church of Santa Maria Maogi- 
ore, to which a plenary Indulgence had invited 
a great Concourſe of People, among whom was 


Don Alonzo and Donna Olympia : The Spaniard 


came not ſo much out of Devotion to the Holy 
Virgin, as out of hopes of finding ſome new Ad- 
venture with ſome fair Votary of hers. Domma 
Olympia, indeed, it we may judge by her paſt Ac- 
tions, came not with any Earthly Intentions, but 


was drawn thither by the cogent Superſtition of 


the Day and of the Place. As ſhe paſt by Don 
Alonxo, he was extreamly taken with the fine Mien 
and Shape of her Perſon, but her Face was hid 
with her Veil: However, he order'd one of his 
Attendants to · watch her Home when ſhe went 
out, and that the more ęagerly, becauſe as fhe paſt 
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by his Stand, ſhe took care artfully to throw 
aſide her Veil ſo far, as to give him a Sample 
of the Beauties conceal'd by it; for when ſhe 
came in, the Charms of Don Alonxo had ſo 
fir d her Breaſt, that ſhe hop'd by this Diſco- 
very to engage his Purſuit. 


The Meſſenger Don Alonzo ſent to follow her 


Home, brought him Word, that ſhe was the 
Wife of one S:gnior Dibianchi a Rich and Miſerly 
Roman Banker, and that her Name was Donna 
Olympia; adding, that he thought ſhe was one of 
the moſt beautiful Women that ever he beheld in 
his Life, which he diſcover'd by an Accident as 
ſhe paſt along; for the Wind being pretty ſtrong, 
at the ſudden turning of a Street, blew her 
Veil quite oft from her Face. This new De- 


ſcription of the Beauty of Olga by his Ser- 


vant added to the Eagerneſs of the Duke, to 
begin an Amour from which he promis'd him- 
ſelf ſo much Pleaſure. He was not negligent of 
improving every Moment to the advantage of his 
Paſſion ; he therefore, upon enquiry of his Agents, 
found that the Family was entirely govern'd by 
an old ill-natur'd, covetous Governante, to whole 
Conduct the old Gentleman entirely confided the 
Guardianſhip of his Spouſe's Honour ; ſo that 
Don Alonxo believ'd, that if he could gain the 
Governante to his Intereſt, he ſhould not mils 
that Succeſs which he deſir'd in his Amour; and 


I 53 
her, and plead ſo heartily for Don Alonzo with 
her, that ſne could not but prevail. 
The next Day Don Alenzo took care to ride 
out of Rome, attended by a noble Train of Ser- 
vants; he took Dibianchi's Houſe in his Way both 
coming and going. The Governante being inform'd 


ol his Deſign of paſſing that Way, took care to 


place Ohmpia in one of the Windows, where 
ſhe might ſee and be ſeen. Don Alonzo made 
one of the moſt graceful Figures on Horſeback 
in the World ; and Olympia, if ſhe was ſmitten 
before, was now entirely enſlav'd by this ſecond 
View; nor was Alonzo leſs in Love with her, 
by having ſo full a Sight of her Face and Per- 
ſon. | 

The Governante took care to praiſe the Spani- 
ard to a Degree above what any Mortal Man 
could deſerve, and to try all the Ways that a 
cunning old Woman could contrive, to infinuate 
a Paſſion into the Breaſt of ſo tender and Youn 
2 Creature. Olympia was ſecretly pleas'd, to 
find her an Advocate for her Lover, whom {he 
before apprehended would prove the greateſt 
Obſtacle to their Happineſs ; but how agrec- 
able ſoever this Diſcovery was to her, ſhe took 
care to conceal her Satisfaction, and to put on 
an Air of Coldneſs or Indifference | to all the Go- 
vernante ſaid to her on this Subject. 

As ſoon as Don Alonzo came Home, all tranſ- 
ported with what he had ſeen; he ſet himſelf 
down to his Scrutore, and wrote the following 
Letter: 
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Alonzo to the Charming Olympia. 


[ HE Exceſs of your Beauties, which have 


ſo entirely vanquiſh'd the ſtubborn Heart 
of Alonzo, and made me of the coldeſt of Man- 
kind, the warmeſt and moſt paſſionate Lover in 
the World, 1s the only thing which comforts me 
in my Diſtreſs; for ſurely ſhe who excels all 
other Women in Beauty, muſt likewiſe tranſcend 
them in Compaſſion ; for Nature would have 
given you theſe Charms, of which you are Mil- 
treſs, to no manner of purpoſe, unleſs ſhe alſo 
ſupply'd a Will to cure thoſe Wounds they make; 
unleſs ſhe taught yow the Juſtice of rewarding 
a faithful Lover, why flutd ſhe give you the 
Power of making one? That I am ſuch a one 
you may eaſily believe, from conſulting your 
own Charms in your Glaſs ; they will tell you, 


tthat it is impoſlible to ſee them without the 


higheſt Love and Deſire : But Olympia's Power 
over me began even before I was bleſt with a 
Sight of her Eyes; her very Perſon was ſuffi- 
cient to alarm my Heart, and breed that Diſ- 
quiet, which has never left me fince I firſt ſaw 
you paſs by me in the Church: Yes, fair Ohmpia, 
your Empire o'er me began by rivaling Hea- 
ven itſelf, and turning all my Prayers to the 
bleſſed Virgin, and the Angels and Saints, into 


Wifhes, directed all to the Earthly Angel before 
me. 


that; 
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me. But when I had a full View of your 
Pertcctions in my Cavalcade, I was. entirely loſt 
in a Paſſion, deſtin'd by my Stars, either for 
my exceſſive Happineſs or Miſery. Yes, bright 
Olympia, my Love is too ſtrong to admit any 


middle State; Happineſs or Miſery is my Lot, 


and that dear tender Boſom muſt decide which 
is to be my Portion. I know, alas! too well, 
that you are another's; but I know at the ſame 
time, that it was not your Choice which made 
him Maſter of a Treaſure, which he can nei- 
ther know nor enjoy; for to know and enjoy 
ſuch a Treaſure as Olympia is, a Man muſt be 
_ Young, Generous and Brave, and have a good 
Portion of Senſe : But Dibianchi is Old, Arari- 
cious and Baſe, without Senſe enough to ſea- 
ſon him from à Fool; ſure theſe are Qualities 
that can never render him dear to Olympia. Your 


Relations made no ſcruple to ſacrifice you to 


the Wealth of a Miſer, and by that Means to 
cut you off from all the Pleaſures that Youth 
and Gaiety require ; and will you contribute to 
the Curſe they impos'd on you, and not liſten 
to a Lover, who is ready to venture every 
thing to enlarge you from ſo unworthy an Im- 
priſonment, and bring you acquainted with 
thoſe Raptures of Love, which you only can 
inſpire and receive ? this Juſtice requires of 
you, both as to you and me. If you hear not 
my Prayer, you make me the molt miſerable of 
Men; ſo miſerable, that to bear it would be 
2 Proof both of my want of Love and Reſo- 
| Intion : No, Olympia, you may aſſure yourſelf, 
that without your Pity Alenz9 is no more. 


This 


— 
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This Letter was ſent to the Governante, and 
by her deliver d to Ohmpia; who, tho? ſhe de- 
fird to read it with the utmoſt Impatience, 
yet ſhe ſuffer d the Governante to preſs her with 
abundance of Earneſtneſs, before ſhe would con- 
fent to peruſe it; and yet more Arguments to get 


her to return an Anſwer. At laſt ſhe took Pen 


and Ink, and made this Reply. 
FP 


L EKT NEN 
Olympia 10 Alonzo. 


My Lonp, 11 5 | 
T is with ſome Reluctance, and à great 
deal of Importunity from your Advocate, 
that I prevail with myſelf to make any An- 
| fwer to your Letter. It is a ſort of Crime 


in a Married Woman, to read any Letter from 


a Stranger; but I fear it is making myſelf 
a Partner in your Guilt, by taking ſo much 
Notice of a Declaration of Love,' as to ſend 
any Anſwer at all to it, tho' it be a Denial. 
However, perhaps ſo much may be due to your 
Quality, as to let you know, that your cri- 


minal Suit is here to no manner of purpoſe; 


for tho' my Husband be Old, and perhaps not 
entirely free from thoſe Defects you imagine 
in him; yet my Virtue, I hope, is ſufficient to 
| ſecure his Repoſe. You tell me I am W 
an 


. 
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and Charming, and would you therefore endea- 


vour to rob me of my principal Charm, Vir 
tue? without the Guard of which, all thoſe 


Beauties, which you are_pleas'd to tell me 1 


have, would be no more than the Charms of 2a 
Proſtitute; a thing, which I am confident could 


never move a Man of ſo fine a Taſte as Don 
Alonzo; and there is but little Hopes of your 


Conſtancy, when you would rob me of that 


very thing which is the chief Cauſe of your 
Love: Trouble me, therefore, with no more 


Letters on ſo hateful a Subject; not that I am 
angry at the Paſſion that a Man of Alonzo's 
Parts and. Qualities tells me he has for me, for 
we all take Pleaſure in being belov'd, at leaſt, 
in thinking that we are ſo, even in an Age, when 
Mens Profeſſions are not to be weigh'd by their 
Words. But if your Love be more than Words, 


prove it by your Silence; and not ſeek by my 


Unhappineſs to eaſe your own Diſquiet. 


OTLTMu DIA. 


Alonzo was very well pleas'd that he had ob- 
tain'd any Anſwer at all; for tho' ſhe ſeem'd to 
reject his Paſſion, he perſwaded himſelf that ſhe 
could not have done more than ſhe did on his 
firſt Addreſs. He therefore wrote her this fol 
lowing Letter. 


LE T- 


L 


Fi OrrmMeia, | 

O U R Anſwer to my laſt gave me 4 
8 great deal of Pleaſure, as well as a great 
deal of Pain. A Letter coming from thoſe dear 
charming Hands, could not but afford an infinite 
Satisfaction to a Man that loves like Alonzo. I 
gave it ten. thouſand Kiſſes, and plac'd it in my 
Boſom near my Heart, where it lay all the paſt 
Night, and inrich'd my Slumbers with ſuch 
Dreams, ſuch tranſporting Viſions, whoſe Rap- 
tures can be equal'd with nothing but Olympia 
herſelf. But then, when the Morning Sun had 
made my Room light enough to return to the 
Peruſal of your Letter, my paſt Joys found a 
ſevere Check from your Reſentment of my paſt 
Conduct, and thoſe Obſtacles which you rais'd 
againſt my future Happineſs, by making it in- 
compatible with your own : No, fair Olympia, 
could I be ſatisfied, that my Love could be any 
ways injurious to your Felicity, I would ſooner 


undergo ten thouſand Deaths, than to attempt 


the Satisfaction of my Love any farther ; but 
why muſt my Paſſion be ſo fatal to you? or 
how, indeed, can it be ſo? You fay it 1s to rob 
you of your principal Beauty, your Virtue ; but 
is it impoſſible that two can Love, and yet 
be innocent? and if that can be, what ſhould 


make mine more criminal than any others ; ] 
car 
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fear you take Virtue. in too rigorous a Senſe; 
ſure you might admit both my Letters and my 
Viſits without any detriment to it. I only de- 
ſire to tell you of my Love, to convince you 
that I am entirely your Slave, and therefore ab- 
ſolutely under your Command in all my Ac- 


tions; ſo that you can never be unſafe in the 


Company of that Man, who only lives and 
moves juſt as you ſhall order it. If, after all, 


you perſiſt in this unmerited Cruelty; I ſhall 


ſoon convince you by my Death, that none ever 
lov'd ſo well as | 


ALONZZ o. 


4. 


His Agent took care, as ſoon as Opportunity 
offer'd, to deliver this Letter to the Governante, 
who had brought Ohmpra by this time to own 
that Alonxo was not indifferent to her; but ſhe 
could not prevail with her to write him any 
more Letters, becauſe ſhe did not by any Means 
think it proper, to give a Confeſſion of her 
Love under E. own Hand; ſo that for the fu- 
ture all was manag'd by Meſſages, till Olympia 
gave her Conſent that he ſhould come and pay 
her a Viſit, which by Dibiauchi's Abſence at Freſ- 
cati, they had a lucky Opportunity of effecting. 
All People at Rome are like their Leaders, Mer- 
cenary, and will do any thing for Money ; ac- 
cordingly, Alonzo's Agent had brib'd a Carter, 


who generally brought Meal and Corn to Dibian- 


chi's Granaries, to convey Alonzo in like a Mil- 
ler; and from the Granaries, with ſome Diffi- 


culties and ſome Danger too, he mounted up in- 


to Olympia's Apartment, who was not a little 
pleas'd 
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pleas'd and diverted at the Sight. But ſhe ſoon 
furniſſi d him with a rich Night-Gown ; which 
he, having caſt aſide his Miller's Habit, elapt about 
him. Whether theſe young Lovers talk'd only 
of Platonick Love, and were as careful of their 


Virtue, when together, as when aſunder, I ſhall 


not pretend to determine; I ſhall only ſay this, 
that they found out ſeveral Ways and Means of 
Meeting, together, as often as poſſibly. they 
could, till the Time was now come, that Alon- 
20 was preparing for his Departure for Spain, 
which gave Donna Olympia no {mall Concern for 
the approaching Loſs of a Lover, who ſhe va- 
lned more then her Honour or her Life. For 
ſhe preſt Don Jlonxo very earneſtly to take her 
with him; but he, whoſe Paſſion was not quite 
ſo mad as hers, did all he could to perſwade her 
againſt ſo wild a Reſolution, but could not pre- 
vail; but on ſolemn Promiſe, either to return 
again to Rome, or make ſuch Proviſion for her 
Reception in Spain, as might render her Journey 
thither leſs dangerous than now it would be. But 
whether Alonzo ever intended any ſuch thing or 
not, or whether he grew tir'd of an Amour 
which promis'd him nothing new ; or laſtly, whe- 
ther the new-Grandeur and great Poſt, to which 
he arriv'd ſoon after his Return to Spain, baniſh'd 
all the lighter Thoughts of Love, I know not. 
But Olympia's Impatience being proportion'd to 
her Love, made her write him the following Let- 


ter into Spain. 
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LETTER IV. 


Donna Olympia to Don Alonzo Duke of 
| Lerma. 


[ T is now three Months, Alonzo, ſince you 
left Rome, full of Vows ard Proteſtations 


ot eternal Conſtancy; and Oaths, that as I was - 


entirely Miſtreſs of your Heart, you would 
omit no Opportunity of Writing to me, and of 
preparing all Things ready for my Journey to 
your Arms. Oh. Alonzo, are all theſe Vows, 
all theſe Oaths already forgotten ? do you re- 
member no more the Pains and Agonies, in 


which you left the unhappy Olympia ? you ſure 


once did Love me, for it was impoſſible that 
Man could be ſo exquiſite a Diſſembler, to fain 
all that Love, which every Action and Word of 
yours ſeem'd full of. If there had been no real 


Paſſion in all you ſaid and did, remember our 


laſt Parting ; it ſeems preſent to me even now, 
the Tears guſh afreſh from my Eyes, and the 
Agonies of my Heart are too ſtrong to ſufter 
me to go on without a Pauſe ——— When fell 
on the Floor, and ſwoon ſo often away that 
you deſpaird even of my Life then; yes, even 
then I was not without ſome Comfort, for when 
ever I lifted up my Eyes, I had the Pleaſure to 
ind the viſible Symptoms of all my Agonies in 
dear AJonz0's Countenance, and which promis d a 
lncere Partner in my Fate if I had then 8 
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Oh! that I had, then had I not ſuffer'd more 
diſmal Pangs in my Doubts of Alonzo's Conſtan- 
cy ; then I had only felt the Pangs of Death, 
and ſcarce thoſe, whilſt I was breathing my 
Soul into Alonzo's Arms; but now I feel the 
Pangs of the Death of Love, which can never 
be known in their full Height by any one who 
Loves with leſs Ardour than Olympia. But is it 
poſſible that Alonzo can be falſe ? is it poſſible 
that he ſhould think no more of Olympia ? for- 
give my Fears, I would not be unjuſt to Alonzo; 
perhaps he may have written to Olympia, tho' 
the dear Letter never came to my Hand. Spain 


is a great Way off, and a thouſand Accidents 
might intercept the wiſh'd for Bleſſing without 


his Fault; and yet three Months are gone, and 
not one Word have I heard from him. Were he 
that true, that conſtant Alonxo I once thought 
him, he would let no Day paſs without Wri- 
ting ſomething to me, nor any Hour lip by 
him, without thinking of me; and ſure one of 
all thoſe Letters might have come to my 
Hands ; but none, none, not one, not a Line, not 


a Word, proves beyond Controverſy, that my 


Alonzo is falſe or dead. Oh! that it were the 
latter ; for ſuch is the Extravagance of my Pat- 
ſion, that I had rather he were dead than falſe; 
Death ſhould ſoon unite us, but Falſhood ſepa- 
rates us for ever. You will find by my Letter 


the Diſtraction of my Mind ; if you have any 


Compaſſion left for me, whoſe Compaſſion for 


vou has undone me, ſend me a Letter of your 


Truth ; pretend ar leaſt to Conſtancy, and form 
ſome Excuſe for your Silence and long Neglect 
of all your Vows and Oaths, that- I may not 


curſe my Credulity, in a Man without ho 
an 
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and Honour : Cruel Refle&ion, difticult Task; 
to think ill of the Man whom I once have 
lovd. Remove my Doubts and confirm my 
Pain, by telling me that you Love no more ; 
for even that terrible Certainty would be leſs 
tormenting than the State of Suſpence; and it 
would be ſhorter, for it would immediately put 
an end to the Life of 


Or rMPIA, 


Olympia took care to have this Letter convey'd. 
by a particular Friend, who was then going to 
Madrid, and promis'a to take care that it ſhould 
certainly be deliverd into the Duke's own 
Hands, In a few Days after, it was- all the 
News of Rome, that the Duke of Lerma was in 
very great Favour and Power with the King his 
Maſter ; which, added to his Silence, made 
Ohmpia conclude, that ſhe was entirely baniſn'd 
from his Thoughts, which was confirm'd in 
about a Month's Time, by a Letter from the 
very Perſon who carried hers. Which inform'd 
her, that immediately upon his Arrival at Ma- 
drid, he had found Means to preſent the Letter 
to the Duke himſelf; but that all the Reply he 
had, was, Ah poor fooliſh Woman; which News 
threw Olympia into a Fever, in which ſhe was 
in imminent danger of loſing her Life. Her 
Husband, old Dibianchi, omitted no Charge in 
the beſt Phyſicians to procure her ſore Relief. 

It is the Cuſtom in Rome and all over Ha- 
ly, that the elder Phyſician always takes ſome 
young Student in Phyſick with him to his Pa- 
tients; and there, by ſhowing him the real 

| 1 2 Symp- 
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Symptoms of Nature in every Diſtemper, re- 
coneiles the Practice and the Speculation, ex- 
plaining the latter, which Books only teach by 
the former; which a juſt Obſervation of the Diſ- 
temper can only inſtruct them in. The old Phy- 
ſician, whofe Patient Ohmpia was, to this End 
brought conſtantly with him a young Student, 
who was every way Beautiful: His Hair was 
a delicate Yellow, and hung in Ringlets upon 
his Shoulders, the Down was but juſt come on 
his Chin, his Eyes were a ſprightly Blue, his 
Stature inclining to Tall, his Shape fine, and 
his Mien agreeable, The Charms of this un- 
der Graduate were more effectual in the Cure 
of Olympia, than all the Preſcriptions of the old 
Phyſician ; ſhe mended apace, but the ill Effect 
of that was, that the lovely Student came no 
more. Now ſhe, in her turn, apply'd herſelf to 
the Governante, and beg'd her Aſſiſtance in the 
Satisfaction of a Paſſion much more violent 
than that ſhe had entertain'd for the Duke of 
Lerma: The Governante had been too active in 
the former Amour, to think herſelf ſecure any 
other way, than by a perfect Compliance with 
all Olympia's Deſires ; by which Means you may 
be ſure it was not long before they brought this 
Affair to its defird End. And Olympra, in the 
Arms of her new Lover, ſoon forgot the Intr 
delity of her old one; ſo eaſily can a Woman 
paſs from the Violence of one Paſſion to that of 
another. 
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LETTER Y 


A Defence of MAHOMET. 
A PARA DOx. 


Ml tam difficile, tamque octultum, quod uon dicendo 
fat Probabile, 


Abdulla Mahumed Omar m Eben Mecca, Health, 
the 15th of the Month Moharram, in the Tearof 
the Hegera 1094. | 


T was a juſt Obſervation of the ſage Muly 

Thmael ben Solomon, that the Prudent and 
Wiſe read little and think much; for indeed as 
there is no end of writing of Books, ſo that 
Man who gives himſelf up ro the reading all 
that comes out, ſquanders away his Time in the 
ide Amuſement of other Men's Thoughts, 
which would be much better employ'd in grow- 
ing familiar with himſelf, and weighing his own 
Reflections as he ought; or in taking care of 
his Affairs; and I can't but think that our Ara- 
bians have done wiſely in nor tranſlating the 
Books of other Nations into our Language, at 
leaſt, that what they have done in this kind, is 
contain'd in a very ſmall Compaſs. The Rook 
which you ſent me by the faithful Caleb, againſt 
our great Prophet, confirms me in this Opt- 
nion; and I mult needs tell thee, that you 
M 3 might 
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might have better employ'd your Hours, than 
in tranſlating it into Arabick. It is no new Mat- 
ter to find a chriſtian Author railing at the 
great Prophet, and heaping together a company 
of falſe and ſcandalous Reflections, to render 
him and his Religion odious to their own 
People. The Author you ſend me, indeed, ſeems 
much the moſt fair and candid Enemy that I 
have met with among them ; he has, to my 
Hands, confured the lying Narrations of moſt 
of thoſe who before him have written on the 
Life of Mahomet; but yet there remains {o 
muchRancour dreſt up in abundance of Falſhood, 
that I can't help ſending you a few curſory Re- 
flections upon what he has advanc'd; for a full 
Anſwer to every Particular of his two Tracts 
would take up too much Time. 

If ever you fall into Company with the Au- 
thor, who you tell me is ſtill alive, I would have 
you, as far as you dare venture in that Country, 
to urge to him vrhat I ſhall here offer. 

That Author is very much to be ſuſpected of 
Falſehood, who lays his Foundation on ſuch 
Facts, the Truth of which it was impoſſible for 
him ever to come at a certain Knowledge of; 
but when ſuch an Author becomes very par- 
ticular in the 
Things not capable of being known, it is an evi- 


dent Demonſtration, that Truth is the leaſt of 


his Care. The Author you ſend me is of this 
kind, and makes it his Buſineſs to pick up a 
company of Stories, equally fooliſh and ſcanda- 
lous, from the ignorant Enemies of the great 
Mahomet, whom he repreſents as a moſt ſaga- 
cious and cunning Perſon, and not therefore like- 
ly to expoſe either his Deſign or his a a 
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ſuch as could or would make uſe of them to pre- 
jadice that illuſtrious Character, which, as this 
Author contends, was his Aim to eſtabliſh of 


| himſelf in the World: Nay, this very Writer 


tells you, that he never ſo much as own'd the 
Cheat to Cadigha his Wife, whoſe Intereſt would 
have oblig'd her to Secrecy, but that by his 
frequent inculcating ro her his Viſions, ſhe was, 
at laſt, convinc d of their Reality, But how 
this Author came to know the private Conver- 
ſation betwixt Mahomet and his Wife; and that 
his Slave Zayd Ebn Hareth embrac'd his Revela- 
tion merely to get his Liberty, would be worthy 
this Author's declaring to the World, leſt ar 
the ſame time that he is endeavouring to fix an 
Impoſture upon Mahomet, he gives undeniable 
Proof of Forgery himſelf; or, at leaſt, that he 
is a Retailer of Forgery ; for this Information- * 
muſt either come from Friends or from Enemies; 
I mean this, not only of what I have mention'd, 
but of all that Stuff which he has heap'd to- 
gether about the private Tranſactions of Maho- 
met, before he got that Power to which he 
afterwards arrivd. This Information, I Tay, 
muſt come either from a Friend or Ener. ; not 
from a Friend, for Friends never deliver Infor- 
mations to the prejudice of a Friend; if from 
an Enemy, he would do well to ſhow how an 
Enemy could be admitted into Secrets, which 
could not, in common Senſe, be confided to 


any bur the ſurelt of Friends: Next, this Infor- 


mation muſt come either from a Miſſelman or a 
Renegado (for ſuch a one he ſomewhere quotes) 
not from a Mulſelman, for the faithful Believer 
could never give information of things injurious 


to the Prophet, whom he beliey'd depu. ed by 
M 4 God; 
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God; if from a Renegado , I do believe this 
Gentleman will not, in his own Caſe, think ſuch 
a one a ſufficient Evidence againſt the Faith 
which he profeſſes; and if he will not allow the 
Evidence of one who has forſaken his Religion, 
and embrac'd Mahometiſm, we have no Reaſon 
to allow the Accounts of one, who has left ug 
to embrace the Faith of the Chriſtians ; ſuch 
Men generally endeavour to make themſelves 
agreeable to thoſe to whoſe Religion they ate 
Converts, by blackning thoſe whoſe Religion 
they have forſaken. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Account this 
Author gives of Mahomer's making the Alcoran, 
by the help of Bahira, a Chriſtian Monk, and 
Abdollah Ebn Salem, a Perfian Jew ; for tho he 
quotes from the Alcoran itſelf, that Mahomet 
complains of his being accus'd by his Enemies 
at Mecca, that he had receiv'd Aſſiſtance in the 
forming the Alcoran from others; yet that is far 
from proving that thoſe were the Men whom he 
mention'd, for it is not very likely that the Ex- 
cellence of the Aralick Language ſhould be de- 
rived from two Foreigners, a Syrian and a Pe- 
aan But he ſays this was well known at Mecca, 
which is an Affirmation without Proof; and, by 
conſequence, ſufficiently confuted by a Denial. 

It 1s certain and obvious to every Man, that 


knows any thing of the World, that eminent 


Merit can never appear in the World, without 
raiſing Enemies; and therefore it was no Wonder 
that Mahomet had his Share of them in this City 
of his Nativity, Prophets ſeldom meeting with Ho- 
gour in their own Country; and therefore, tho I 
ſhould grant that theſe things were the Tittiz 
I attle of the great City ol Mecca ; ; yet I can 


lee 
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ſee no great Advantage this Conceſſion will be 
to this Author, ſince the Tittle Tattle of 2 
Town is but a very fallacious Foundation for an 
Hiſtorian to build his Accounts on. There 
were found in Jeruſalem (according to the Ac- 
counts which the Chriſtians themſelves give us) 
Miſcreants who call'd even Jeſus himſelf a 
Wine-Bibber, and ſaid that he caſt out Devils 
by the Power of Belzebub the Prince of Devils; 
yet ſure this Author will not allow thoſe Blaſ- 
phemies againſt that holy One, to be ſufficienc 
Fact for an Enemy to inſert as Truth, ia any 
Hiſtory he ſhould think fir to write of the Life 
of that Prophet of the Chriſtians. Thus I 
might go thro* moſt, if nor all the Facts related 
by. this Author; but I think this is ſufficient to 
prove, that little Regard is to be had to what- 
ever he delivers, ſince there's little Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that he has taken more care of Truth 


in them, than in what I have made my Remarks 


upon; I ſhall therefore turn my Conſiderations 
to remove the Load laid upon Mahomet by this 
Author, as a Venter of an Impoſture ; that is, 


of delivering a new Religion prejudicial to 


Mankind, as the Revelation of God, which 
was yet his own Invention, to promote and gra- 
tity his Ambition and Luſt ; for this is the Sum 
of the Charge brought againſt him by this Au- 
thor. Before I come cloſe to this Point, I muſt 
beg the Author's Leave to endeavour to ſet him 
right in his Notions of ſome Particulars, in 
which he 1s certainly very erronious or very igno- 
rant; I mean, his Notion of his Ambition and 
his Luſt : As for his mounting up to Power, by 


| advancing of his Doctrine, that was abſolutely 


23 he promoting of that Doctrine, and 
ſo was, jul:! ſpeaking, the Means and not the 
25 e 3 7 e f End 
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End of his Aim and Deſire. Thus Moſes could 
not effect the Deliverance of the Children of 1/-ael, 


but by aſſuming the Power of their Leader and 
Head, the Maker and the Diſpenſer of their 


Laws; yet ſure no Man ever yet upbraided him 


with Ambition, as the End and Deſign of his 
carrying the Children of Mel out of Egypt, 
ſince without that Power he could not fullfill 


that Miſſion upon which God had ſent him. 


And thus it was in the Caſe of Arabia, which 
being divided into many Tribes, who had fre- 
quently War with each other, Mahomet had no 
way of. uniting them into one Bedy, and of fix- 
ing his Religion among them, but by making 
himſelf their Head or Leader, which Neceſlity 
ſufficiently clears him from the Imputation of 
Ambition. 

As for his Luft, which this Author makes 
another Motive of his ſtirring and promoting 
his new Religion, I cannot ſee the leaſt Ground 
in Reaſon for it; and all that the Author gives, 
is becauſe he had one and twenty Wives; or, at 
leaſt, fifteen. This Author is born in a cold 


Country, and becauſe the Laws and Cuſtoms of 


that Place oblige the Husband to have but one 
Wife, he attributes the having more to a ſinful 
Luſt, tho? it has always been a Uſe in moſt of 
the hotter Countries, to have a Plurality of 
Wives; and Nature itſelf ſeems to have eltab- 
liſh'd this; for whereas there are more Malcs 
than Females born in a colder Climate, tllere 
are more Females than Males born in thoſe Re- 
gions nearer the Sun, as is plain from this, that 
there is no want of Females, tho' every Man 
have more than one. Whatever this Gentleman 
may make a Sin, it is plain that Po/igamy was 


neter 
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never thought one in the purer Ages of the 
World, even according to that Account which 
we find in the Bible of the Chriſtians, for to 
that I all along refer, and not to the Alcoran, 
becauſe I know the latter is of no Authority 
with my Adverſary. Jacob had not only two 
Siſters to his Wives at the ſame time, but alſo 
went in to his Maid Servants, and begot Chil- 
- dren upon them, without any Imputation of 
Luſt. What does this good Author think of 
David? a Prophet confeſs'd, and a King accor- 
ding to God's own Heart; beſides Michal and 
Merab, he had, before his coming to be King, 
Abigail, the very recent Widow of old Nabal ; 
ard after he was King, three hundred Wives 
and Concubines, without being upbraided and 
reproach'd with Luſt; nor was he ever found 
fault with on account of Women, fave only in 
the Buſineſs of Uriah, where both Luſt and 
Murder met together. Nor did the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation put an End to the Lawfulneſs of 
Poligamy, or deliver any Laws or Precepts 
againſt it; nay, it may be deduc'd from the 
_ Chriſtian Bible, that the primitive Chriſtians 
had the ſame Cuſtom, elſe this Injunction had 
been very ſuperfluous, Let a Bijhep be the Hu:band 
but of one Wife, But, in truth, the confining 
of Men to one Wife came from the Pagan Ro- 

maus, whoſe Cuſtom being to marry bur, one 
Woman at a time, and they having conquer'd fo 
vaſt a Part of the then known Worid, fx'd 
their Laws and Cuſtoms among all the Nations 
which they ſubdued to their Empire. 

Had this Author prov'd that Mahomet grati- 
fy'd his Luſt by a promiſcuous Copulation, that 
he did, upon all Occaſions, indifierently go in 
| | to, 
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to, and poſſeſs whatever Woman came in his 


Way, and allow'd the ſame in his Followers, he 
had done ſomething towards making good his 


Charge of Luſt againſt him; but to condemn 


him for a limited Poligamy, only becauſe it was 
the Cuſtom of a northerly People to have no 
more than one Wife, is a Proceeding as whim- 


| fical as unjuſt; and it is ſtill more unjuſt to 


draw this Conſequence from it, that his firſt 
and chief Aim and Deſign, in his great Under- 


taking, was to gratify that Luſt ; from which, 


and from the Charge of Ambition, having ſo 
evidently deliver'd him, I ſhall proceed to put 
his real Deſign in a juſt and fair Light. 

Whether Mahomet were really a Prophet or 
not, I ſhall not in this Place examine; that will 


beſt appear by the great End of his Under- 


taking, and the wonderful Accompliſhments 
thereof; for it will be a difficult Matter to con- 
ceive how a Man, from a private Station, in 
ſpight of all the Oppoſition he met with, 
ſhould arrive at that great and indiſputable 
Power of uniting. a divided Nation, compos'd 
of diſtin Governments, into one Body; and of 
overturning and extirpating that falſe idolatrous 
Religion, which prevail 'd in all the Eaſt Parts, 
at his Appearance, without allowing that his 
Actions were conducted by a particular Indul- 
gence and Care cf Providence itſelf. 

In the midſt of that Darkneſs of Idolatry, 
which was ſpread all over his Country, Mahomei 


was the firſt, who, either by the extraordinary 


Strength of his Reaſon, or a particular Inſpira- 
tion from Heaven, arriv'd at the Knowledge of 
one eternal God the Creator of all Things, and 


to whom culy our Adoration was due; and it 


could 


% ˙ 


of 
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eould not be without a great deal of Pain; that 
he ſaw his Countrymen all loft, in a Way that 
muſt be ſo diſpleaſing to that God, who has 
every where, and in all times, declar'd himſelf 
a Hater of the Worſhipers of Idols. What 
ſhould he do to put an end to this Wickedneſs? 
Experience had ſhown him that there was little 


Hope of a Remedy to this Evil from the 


Chriſtians either of Ethiopia, or thoſe few Ara- 
bian Chriſtians, who were ſettled among them. 
The molt that had ever been attempted by the 
Ethiopians, was now and then to aſſiſt the latter 
with their Armies, againſt their Pagan Neigh- 
bours ; but no Endeavours had ever been us'd 
by either, to convert them from their Idolatry ; 
and, indeed, their Lives and Converſations, and 
thoſe Pagan Corruptions and Superſtitions, 
which they had receivd into their Faith, to- 
gether with the Diviſions that reign'd among 


them, and render'd their Religion ſo uncertain, 


and often contradictory, made them the moſt 
unfit People in the World for ſuch an Under- 
taking, and had drawn upon them the Contempt 
of the Idolaters; and where there is Contempt, 
there can never be an Influence ſtrong enough 
to produce or bring about ſo great a Work, 


All Hopes therefore being cut off from their 


neighbouring Chriſtians, Mahomet mult either 
have given over his ſtrong Deſire of reſcuing his 
beloved People and Countrymen, or be oblig'd 
to ſeek among the remoter Chriſtians for Relief. 
During this time, he made it his Buſineſs to en- 
quire ſeriouſly into the original Principles of the 
Chriſtians; and was therefore inſtructed by 
Bahira in the Doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, which he 
always admird as moſt divine Speculations. 

| 1 
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But when he came to conſider, that for, at leaſt; 
two or three hundred Years, thoſe who call'd 
themſelves Chriſtians, had entirely forſaken thoſe 
Doctrines, and mingled ſo much of Heatheniſm 
in their preſent Religion, that to have follow'd 
any of them, would have been only to change 
one Idolatry for another; he found that the 
original Book of the Chriſtians, which they call 
the New Teſtament, conſiſted of the moſt exalted 
Morals in Nature, and ſeveral other Particulars, 
whence the ſucceeding Chriſtians had deduc'd 
many Articles of Faith, which they had made 
more eſſential to believe, and of greater Conſe- 
quence to be maintain'd, than the moral Inſtitu- 
tions that were given them in the ſame Book for 
their Practice; and that in the End, theſe Cre- 
denda, or Articles of Faith, had engroſs d the 
Minds of all the Chriſtians, and ſo divided 
them into Parties and Factions, that each Side 
gave the contrary to the Devil. So that had he 
had an Inclination to have apply'd himſelf to 
the Chriſtians, it would have been impoſſible 
for him to have known which Party to have 
choſen, with that Certainty, which ſeem'd ne- 
ceſſary on ſuch an Occaſion; the only means he 
had left, was to make choice of the moral 
Doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt ; and recommend them 
to his People, in ſuch a manner as might make 
them agreeable unto them. And this leads me 
to the Doctrines of Mahomet. | | 
In the ſetting forth which, I ſhall make uſe 
of ſt Words of this very Author, which are 
e 

After he had gotten theſe nine Diſciples, 
« ſome of which were the Principal Men of the 
« City, he began openly to publiſh his Impol- 


ture 
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* ture to the People of Mecca, in the 44th 
« Year of his Age; and publickly to declare 
© himſelf a Prophet ſent by God, to reduce 
© them from the Error of Paganiſm, and to 
* reach them the true Religion. The firſt 
Doctrine that he propagated among them, 
* was, That there was but one God, and that 
* he only is to be worſhip'd ; and that all Idols 
* were to be taken away, and their Worſhip 
_ © utterly aboliſh'd ; and that thoſe that ſay 
God hath Sons or Daughters, or that there 
© are any other Gods aſſociated with him, are 
* impious, and ought to be abhor'd.” 

Before I come to this firſt Doctrine itſelf, I 
can't but take Notice of the Word poſture; 
by which, I ſuppoſe, he means a Falſhood or 
Forgery, which Mahomet advanc'd for Truth. 
'But he very oddly gives this for an Inſtance of 
the Forgery, that the great Prophet eſtabliſh'd 
for his firſt Principle the Unity of the Godhead. 
And does this Chriſtian Declaimer againſt Ma- 
hometiſm really think this Principle a Forgery ? 
if ſo, he is rather an Advocate for Polytheiſm, 
and not for Jeſus Chriſt, who preach'd, that 
there was but one God as well as Mahomet ; ſo 
blind has his Zeal againſt us made him, Bur 
perhaps he may ſay, that the Word Vnpoſture 
relates to his Pretenſions of being a Prophet 
ſent from God to aboliſh 1do/atry ; but whether 
Mahomet was a Prophet, I ſhall not in this 
Place diſpute; yet ſure J am, that the aboliſh- 
ing Idolatry, and the ſetting up the Worſhip of 
the one true God, among a People loſt in the 
firſt, and unknowing of the latter, was an Er- 
rand worthy of a Miſſion from Heaven. Iam 
likewiſe ſure, that Mahomet did * 
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Worſhip of one God amongſt us, and ſo effectu- 


ally aboliſh'd dolarry in theſe Parts, that it has 
never riſen again in any Shape amongſt us for 
above one thouſand Years ; whereas Idolatry ſo 
ſoon got footing again among the Chriſtians; 
that the prevailing Part of them condemn'd the 
Teonoclaſts as Hereticks, only for breaking or de- 
ſtroying the Idols that were crept into the 
Chriſtian Churches. | 

Well, we have gain'd this Fundamental Point 
of all Religion, even by the Conceſſion of an 
Enemy; ſo that whatever Falſities are built up- 
on this Foundation, our very Enemies do allow 
that the Foundation itſelf is an eternal Truth; 
but the other Parts of the Doctrine of Mahomet, 
(excepting thoſe Injunctions of extirpating Ido- 
latry, where-ever his Religion prevail'd) conſiſts 


of the Moral Duties that are to regulate our 


Actions towards one another; and that theſe are 
recommended and enforc'd with a wonderful 
Warmth thro' the whole Alcoran, is what has 
been acknowledg'd by the greateſt of our Ene- 
mies, tho' oftentimes wrapt up in Parables and 
Aͤllegories, according to the Manners of our 
People, who delight in that Way of Speaking ; 
nor would have been touch'd with any other, as 
this Author might have known, if he had un- 
deritood our Cuſtoms and Manners, as well as 
ſome of his Neighbours have done, in one of 
whom I find this Account. 
As for the Arabians, if you. enquire into their 
Books, you tl find nething but unnatural Metaphors, 
Similitudes aud Fiftions. T heir Alcoran i of this 
Kind; and Mahomet declares that he made it ſo, 


that it might be underſtood with leſs difficulty, and 


leave a more laſting Impreſſion. If this Author had 


known 
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known this, he would not have made ſuch a 
Stir about Mahomer's Journey to Heaven, which 
is one of theſe Allegories here mention'd. A 
borack, which ſignifies Lightning, is only Thonght, 
which moves as ſwift as Lightning; and the 
Ladder of Light, by which he and Gabriel aſ- 
cended up to Heaven, was . Contemplation, by 
which we paſs thro' all the Heavens up to the 
Throne of God; and the wonderful Cock, whoſe 
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make uſe of the ſame Advantage of the Alle- 
ory and Metaphor to ſolve the Difficulties and 
Coming Abſurdities, which otherwiſe our Syſ- 
rem might be charg'd with, none of which are 
either ſo great, or near ſo dangerous as that 
which eſtabliſhes a Doctrine that teaches a Piece 
of Bread or Wafer to be chang'd by the Words 
of a Prieſt, tho' never ſo fooliſh, ignorant or 
wicked, into the God that made Heaven and 
Earth. This Author objects to Mahomer, that 
he pretended not to deliver any new Religion 
unto the Arabians, but only to revive that old 
one which God had revealed to Abraham, and 
Abraham deliver d to Iſmael, the Founder of their 
Nation; and which had continued among them, 
till corrupted by the Wickedneſs of Men into 
that Idolatry which he was now come to aboliſh, 
This Author would imply, That this Aſſurance 
of Mahomet was a Falſhood, and that he did 
deliver a new Religion, otherwiſe he would 
have been obliged to have cleared Mahomet of his 
Accuſation of his being an Inpaſtor, and only 
made him guilty of uſing ſome pious Frauds to 
eſtabliſh a Religion beneficial to his People, as 
he has done with Numa and Minos in Rome and 
in Crete, whom he makes good and great Men, 
notwithſtanding their falſe Pretenſions to have 
received their Laws and religious Precepts from 
ſome heavenly Being; ſince by thoſe Pretenſions 
they made their Laws and Precepts go down 
with their ſeveral People, ſo as to civilize them 
from that Barbarity with which each of them 
was infected. But tho' this Chriſtian Author be 
ſo favourable to theſe Heathen Legiſlators, he 
will not allow Mahomet to be as meritorious, 
tho the former eſtabliſh d Aolati by — 
| an 


[9] | 
and the latter aboliſh'd it, and fix d on its Ruins 
the Adoration of the one true and eternal God, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth ; a Benefit greater 
to the Arabians, without all manner of doubt, 
than that which Minos and Numa could beſtow 
on the Cretans and Romans, even in reſpe& of this 
World, raiſing his Countrymen to a greater Em- 
pire in a few Years, than even Rome itſelf ever 
obtain'd, as this very Author confeſſes. 

But this Gentleman's-bare Aſſertion, without 
any Proof, will never be able to paſs with Men 
of Reaſon. I would fain ask him what he calls 
Religion? Whether he confines that Word only 
to particular Modes and Ceremonies of Worſhip, 
or will extend it to the Worſhip itſelf, and thoſe 
Duties which are dependant upon it? If he ſays 
the former, he will not only make the Religion 
of Moſes new, as well as that of Jeſis Chriſt, but 
even thoſe ſeveral Diviſions or Diſtinctions a- 
mong the preſent Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, who 
differ in the Ceremonial Part of Religion ve 
much from one another; and ſo may be call'd, 
according to him, each in its Turn, a new Re- 


ligion ; nay even the Romiſb Part of the Chriſti- 


ans would be ſplit into more than two Religions; 
fince the Ceremonies that belong, even to the 
Maſs, are different among the Dominicans, from 
what they are among the reſt of the Romyb Clers 


gy. And thus, if the firſt Chriſtians made uſe 


of any Ceremonies, they were, in Probability, 
thoſe mentioned in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions ; 
and thoſe we may allow to be ſo different from 
thoſe inſtituted by Moſes, as to deſerve the Namg 
Co 15 2 that 2 be a veer Relics 
Which differs from the former in t ject of 
Worſbip, and the — Duties impos d by it, 
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„ 
then certainly neither that of Moſes, nor that of 
Jeſus Chriſt, nor that of Mahomer, were new Re- 


ligions : That of Moſes was no more than the 


Revival and enforcing by Laws that Religion, 
which Adam, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob and 
Iſmael profeſs d, which was to adore one only 
Ged, and him'to love and obey with their whole 
Heart, and whole Soul, and ro perform thoſe 
Moral Duties, which the Neceſſity of Humane 
Society, and in that the Will of God impos'd 
upon Mankind. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, if this Au- 
thor will allow his Authority, tells us, that to 
love God above all things, and our Neighbour as 
ourſelves, was the whole Law and the Prophets; 
that is, that Moſes and the Prophets taught the 
Hraelites a Religion which entirely conſiſted in 
the Love and Adoration of one Eternal God, and 


an extenſive Love of one another. And thus 


the Doctrine of Jeſus himſelf was not new, but 
the ſame that Moſes had taught before, with this 
only Difference, that our Moral Duties to our 
Neighbours were commanded with' more Force 
than before; and this admirable and divine Rule 
ſet down, by which the meaneſt and moſt igno- 
rant Capacity might know with the utmoſt Cer- 


tainty when he oftended againſt theſe Moral Du- 


ties, and when not, as this Precept plainly ſhows; 
Do not thou that to another, which thou wouldft not 
have another do unto thee, Idolatry, that formerly 
had been ſo common à Vice amongſt the Jews, 
was, at the Appearance of Jeſus, entirely abo- 
liſhed in Judea; but that People were extremely 
corrupted in their Morals, and a criminal Selt- 
Lore having been long ſpread among both Prieſts 
and People, there was nothing to be found but 
Avarice, Rapine, Injuftice and Oppreſſion ; for pla- 
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cing their Righteouſneſs in the rigid Obſerva- 
tion of ſome Ceremonials and Circumſtantials in 
Religion, they had entirely loſt its real Sub- 
ſtance. To reſtore this ſeems the whole Aim, 
Drift and Deſign of the Miſſion of Chriſt; for to 
that all his divine Doctrines plainly tend, which 
is ſufficient to ſhow, that the Chriſtian Religion, 
in its Foundation, was only the Reviving of that 
of Moſes. | | hs 

The Buſineſs of Mabomet was not only to en- 
force the Moral Doctrines, but alſo to eſtabliſh 
the Adoration of one God ; for the People, among 
whom it was his Lot to be thrown, were gone 
raſtly aſtray in both; it was therefore his In- 
tent to revive the Religion of mae! the Founder 
of his Nation, and which he had learn'd from 
his Father Abraham, which was the Adoration 
of one God, c. And this is enough to prove, 
that Mahomet ſaid nothing but Truth, when he 
told the Arabians that he did not preach to them 
a new Religion, but only that old one, which 
oo Father mae profeſsd many Ages be- 
ore. 
By what J have ſaid, you will find, that I am 
not for recriminating upon the Anthor, or for 
following his Method in blackning his Law and 
its Founder; no, I am really of Opinion, that 
not only Mahomet, but Jeſs Chrift and Moſes ab 
ſo were ſent from God for the Beneſit of Man- 
kind. It is pretty plain, that the Miſſion of Mo- 
ſes was to the Mraelitet alone, and ſo far from be- 
ing intended for any other Nation, that the Law 
about Proſelites made it difficult for a Stranger 
to be admitted into the Congregation of the 
Sons of Jacob. And it is plain from the Chriſ- 
tians o wn Book, that the Apoſtles had ſome 

1 N 3 Doubts, 
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Poubts, whether any but the Jeus were to be Wor 

admitted into the Benefit of their new Diſpenſa- as! 
tion; tho? upon a Conſult it was determin'd, N. 

That the Gentiles ſhould alſo have the Goſpel 40 
3 


preached unto them. What Progreſs it made 
during the firſt three hundred Years, I have no p 
Occaſion to enquire, The Chriſtians have ta- Don 
ken Care to publiſh large Accounts of that Par- 
ticular, but how true. they are, I know not, nor ; 
is it much to my Panels ; but from the Chrif- 4 * 
tian Authors themſelves it is very evident, that Aan 
as ſoon as the Chriſtian Religion became eſta M 4 3; 
bliſh'd at Court, and was the Prince's Religion, Ju t 
it retain'd very little of that Simplicity and Pu- — 
rity, which is ſo viſible in the Goſpels. Prids, TI 
Ambition, Avarice, Fends and Factions, divided A 
the Teachers of it, and immortal Wars. were 
commenc'd by the Pens of the Writers of all 
Sides, that true Religion was ſoon forgot; and 
the Propagation of 1t remain'd chiefly in the 
Emperors, by excluding all from Places of Profit 
or Truſt thro' their vaſt Dominions, but ſuch as 
were Chriſtians. Thus for two hundred Years 
longer their Confuſions and Diviſions increaſed, 
and will never be ended, till ſome other great Pro- 
phet appear among em, who may put an End 
to their Diſputes, and unite all Parties. 
In the mean time, that is, in the ſixth Centu- 
ry of the Chriſtians Hegera, Mahomer appear d 
in our Part of the World, and ſettled his Reli- 
gion, extirpating Idolatry out of great Part of 
Afia, Africa and Europe; in all which Parts the 
Worſhip of the one true God remains eſtabliſh'd 
to this Day. AndI am of Opinion, that there 
will other Prophets ariſe in other Parts 5 = 
„C EE, 5 \ orld, 
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World, who ſhall deſtroy what remains of Ido- 
latry upon the Face of the Earth. 

Here I muſt obſerve one thing, as to our Au- 
thor's Proof of his own Religion in its Founda- 


tion, which is, That he obſerves, that the Chriſ- 


tian Religion began not in a private unknown 
Part of the World, like Arabia, where Mahomet's 
Doctrine firſt appear d, but in Judea, a noted 
Country, and then a Province of the Roman En- 
ire, This Argument is built on a childiſh: Fol- 
11.300 Falſity. Firſt, What gan be more chil- 

iſnly ridiculous than this Diſtinction of his of 
Judea from the reſt of the World? As if every 
Nation in the World were not as much known 


to its neighbouring Nations as Judea could be to 


theſe Nations about it. He is pleas'd to ſay 
in one Place of his Book, That the Arabians 
were a cunning and acute People; tho, indeed, 
he at laſt makes them very ſtupid, and extreme- 
ly credulous. Bur after all that this Gentleman 
has ſaid, Judea was that unknown Corner of the 
then known World, as he would have Arabia to 
have been. The Jews were ſo much the Con- 
tempt of Mankind, that no body ever minded 
what they ſaid, or what they did: And tho' 
we ſhould grant that the Romans had a Prætor in 
Jeruſalem, yet that does not ſalve the Falſity of 
this Author, when he tells us, that it was a RC- 
nan Province, ſince it had at that very time a 
King of its own, Herod by Name; but no Re» 
man Province ever had a King at the ſame 
time it was a Province, as is plain from all the 
Roman Hiſtory ; nor did the Reſidence of a R 
man Magiſtrate in Jeruſalem make the Affairs of 
that Nation any more notgfious to the World, 


than hitherto they had bſfeh, elſe it had been 
N 4 impoſſible 
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Impoſſible that ſo many great and wonderful 
Miracles could be done in that manner, without 
being taken Notice of by any one Hiſtorian of 
that time, whether Jew or Gentile, I urge not 
this to bring into doubt the Miracles that are 
ſaid to be done in that publick Manner, but to 
ſhow that the Jews were ſo inſignificant a Peo- 
ple in the Eye both of the Romans and Greeks, 
that whatever Tranſactions might happen among 
them, they were not thought of Importance 
enough to be taken Notice of by any one elſe. 
This is evident from a Roman Author that is 
yet extant ; I mean Juſtin, who gives a quite 
different Account of the Departure of the , 
raelites from Egypt, from that which we find in the 
Hebrew Hiſtory ; for Juſtin makes them to be ex- 
pell'd and driven out of Egypt by the Egyptian 
themſelves, becauſe they were generally infected 
with the Leproſy, which they apprehended 
might ſpread to their own Countrymen, if they 
permitted that ſeabby Race to continue among 
them. For my part, I am far from, giving 
Credit to the Scandal of Juſtin ; I only urge it 
to ſhow that the Roman Authors either did not 
know the true Hiſtory of that Affair, or know- 
ing it, contemn'd it; either Way it ſhows that 
Judea was not that conſpicuous Country, which 
this Author contends it was. ” 
Io this weak Proof of his Cauſe, I ſhall add 
one fully as weak to prove the Badneſs of ours. 
He ſays, That the People of Mecca were pre- 
par d to receive any Impoſture by their being fal- 
fen into 2 State of Atheiſm, or a total Renun- 
ciation of all Religion; but by what Sort of 
Ratiocination he makes this out, I cannor guels: 
For to us poor Mortals of the Torrid Zone, it 
1 = | appears 


| 1 1 
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appears a flat Contradi&ion to common Senſe ; 
and is as much as to ſay, That thoſe who are 
moſt againſt us, are moſt for us ; that thoſe who 
have no Faith at all, ſhould be the moſt likely 
to be credulous ; and that thoſe ſhould believe 


the Rewards and Puniſhments hereafter, who 


did not believe any Hereafter at all; that thoſe 
ſhould credit Mahomet's Aſſurance of his being 
ſent by God, who did not- ſo much as believe'a 
God. 1 would fain have this Learned Gentle- 
man inform us how many of the Sadductes there 
were among the Diſciples of Chriſt; or ſome o- 


ther Way make out this difficult Paradox. One 
Argument more againſt us I ſhall take Notice of, 


«ng then conclude. = 

He brings'it as an Objection apainſ the Doc- 
trine of the Alcoran, that, contrary to the Doc 
trine of the Goſpel of Chriſt, it enjoins War, and 
the Deſtruction of our Enemies, for the Propa- 


gation of our Religion, and for that only. I 


might ask him indeed for what it might be 
done with greater Juſtice ? J ſuppoſe he does 
not contend, that all Manner of War betwixt 
Princes is unlawful, and againſt the Goſpel ; if 


that be his Opinion, ler him convince his Chriſ- 


tians of it firſt, who are almoſt always at War 
with one another. But not to defer my Anſwer, 
till he has done that great Task, I ſhall try to 
vindicate Mahomet in this Particular. 

What God has once commanded, can never 


be unjuſt at any time: Now tis plain, that 


God commanded the Maelites to extirpate the 
Nations of the Land of Canaan for their Idola- 
try, and work'd a very great Miracle in the 


Execution of this Command, when he made the 


Sun and Moon ſtand ſtill to yield Joſbua Light 
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to eompleat that Slaughter of the Canaaniver, 
vhich his victorious Arms had begun. x 
Was not Saul rejected from the Crown of V, 
rael for his ſparing Agag ? Was Idolatry more 
bateful to God then, than it is now? Was it leſs 
odious to him in the time of Mahomet, than in 
the time of Mojes, or of the Kings of Jſrael, 
whoſe Nation, with themſelves, were deſtroy'd 
for this Offence alone ? | — 

I grant, that there is nothing of this in the 
Goſpel, nor was there any Occaſion for it, be- 
cauſe Power was not committed to the Hearers 
of it; nothing but Prayers and Perſuaſions were 
their Weapons. Man was invited into the Goſ- 
pel, but he refus d the Invitation; and therefore 
Mahomet came with Power to force Men into 


his Religion, which ſeems to be foretold in the 


Parable of the Marriage-Feaſt, to which the in- 
2 did _ come ; and therefore the 
Maſter of the Feaſt orders his Servants to go 


out, and force in the Paſſengers, the Blind and 
the Lame, till his Table was full. Ma homer 
was in this foretold, and was one of the Servants 
ſent out to force in the Blind and the Lame: 
that is, the Idolaters, into the Houſe of Goa, 
the heavenly Bridegroom. | 

But then he will ſay, This ſhows, that the 
Morals of the Gale are much more pure and 

heavenly than thoſe of the Alcoran. Suppoſe ] 
mould grant this, I cannot ſee what Advantage 
that would be to any of the preſent Chriſtians; 
for what is it to the Purpoſe, that they have a- 
mongſt them a Book containing the moſt admi- 
rable Precepts of Moral Actions, calculated to 
make even a Heaven here on Earth, if truly ob- 
ſervd; and yet which are never reduced into 
: | Practice ? 


pullty of. That the preſent Chriſtians are not the 
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Practice? It muſt be ſaid, either they cannot res 
duce them into Practice, or they will not; if 
they cannot, then they declare they are meer. 
Speculations, and incapable of Practice, which 
indeed is accuſing God of Injuſtice in preſcribing 


ſuch Laws to his People, that he knew their 


Nature was not capable of performing; but on 
the other hand, if they can, and will not, that 
is a plain rejecting of that Goſpel! that they own 


was ſent to them by God himſelf. An Impiety 


that, I hope, no true .Muſſelman will ever be 


iſciples of Chriſt, tho they uſurp his Name, is 


plain from the Mark that Chriſt gives of his 


Diſciples ; By this ſhall al Men know that ye are 
my Diſciples, if ye love one another. Now, in all 
the twenty Years that I formerly ſpent among 
the Infidels itt Europe, I never could find this 
Mark, even in any one of the Teachers of the 
Chriſtians; Pride, Ambition, Avarice, Revenge, 
Calumny, Detraftion, Envy and Malice, run thro” 
the whole Se& : They are all warm and hot a- 
bout ſpeculative Points in which they will never 
agree, but all remiſs and cold in the Duties of 
Action, tho' they all agree in them. And here 
I take my Leave of this Author, notwithttanding 
there are many things remaining, which are ver 
diſputable, tho' he pronounces all certain te: 
undoubted. | 

I have not quoted my Authors, becauſe having 
them not by me, I am forc'd co depend upon my 
Memory ; and yet Idare believe, that I am never 
out in their Senſe; tho' I may perhaps have err 
ſometimes in their Words. I long tor 'your Re- 
turn to the happy Climate of Arabia, where Na- 
ture ſmiles in her odoriferous Products, and 
C•5ↄ5„ 1 Heaven 
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Heaven is indulgent in the Continuance of his 
Truth among us. The God of Abraham, the Gad 


of 1ſmael, and the God of Mahomet conduct thee 
ſafe home. tt b | 


| Th 
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O not, Celinda, fear my Flame, 
| Nor dread my guiltleſs Paſſion ; 
It is, I ſwear, as free from Blame, 


As tis from Alteration. 


II. 


It does no ſolid Favours want 
To feed the conſtant Flame; 


Tho not one Look, or Smile you grant, 
& It will be ſtill the ſame. 


III. 


The Sun, you ſee, without Supply, 
Is always bright and glowing, 

Whilſt Earth-born Fires conſume and die, 
Freſh Fuel none beſtowing. ths 


vy vo Oo 
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This juſt the Difference is betwixt 


Me and a vulgar Lover, = - 
Self · Intereſt with his Flames is mixt, 


I yours alone endeavou. 
. 
Think how your Guardian- Angel loves, 
Whoſe hovering Wings protect you; 
Who by his gentle Care removes 
All Ills that would afflict you. 


Nightly defends your ſoft Repoſe, 5 
Makes Cares and Dangers fly it; 


Your balmy Boſom guards from Woes, 


That would diſturb your Quiet. 


Yet for this Care no equal Hire 


He ever bids you give him, 
All the kind Genius does require, 
Is only to believe him. 


„ 


3 
* 
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Mrs. CATHARINE FEEMING 
AT THE | 
Lord DIGBYs in WarwticrSnins 
The Tune : To all you Ladies now at Land. 


O Cole H. 1 pig of Noble Peer 
My Verſe I will convey; 
For what mond Wit or Verſe do here 
Now Fleming i is away? 


Whilſt Sud more in the Country lies, 27 Leone 
We've here no Uſe of Hearts or Eyes. 755 A 
With a fa, la, la, la, ba, Oc. | 4 
„ But t 
And 
At Comat round an ample Board, W 
Our Gallants paſs their Lime; 115 
Content or not Contents the Word, 
A Language moſt ſublime! 
But great Expence we fave of Parts, That 
By Hearts and Clubs, and Clubs and Hearts. =. 
With a fa, /a, = la, la, c. And 


It W. 
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III. 


Our Theatre of uſeful Joys, 
( Through Bens and Shakeſpear's Wit) 
Breeds now but one continu d Noiſe 
Of Laugh from Box and Pit. 
Whilſt in the Air light Tumblers ly + 
Oer Man and Boy two Stories high. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, &c. 


IV. 


The Maſquerades by Show divert, 
But no more Humour know, 
No more engage the Head or Heart, 
Or more enliven'd grow, 3 
Than if from all the Signs in Town, 
Nuns, Turks and Saracens, came down: 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, GW . 


V. | ; 


Leone s waſted o'er the Seas; 
Alas! why went he hence? 
Beneath whoſe Roof we met at Eaſe; E 


And ſoftly whiſper'd Senſe | 
=: 


But there's a Plot divulg'd from ꝙ 
And Cellamare's a Fool in Grain. 
With a fa, la, In, Ia, la, Ce. 


That Engliþ Opera's are ſung, 

Is owing to your Flight; | 

And that each Inſtrument's ſet wrong, 
Which us'd to give Delight. 
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Then come and our low Genius raiſe, 


Who ſigh for you in moving Keys. 
With a fa, la, — la, ta, 0 
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Our Officers (of old reſin (d 
And courtly to the Fair. 

In whom both Love and Spirit Join'd F 
To form the double Snare) 

Now only ſhow what they'd be at, 

By fierce Cockcade and Bully-Hat. 
With a fa, wy in, uy LO _ 


Mp tt 10 Þ 531 | r 

Our Senators upon the Sacks, „ 

As Party guides, . 
And if. they one another ve 

No matter for the State; ny 
| Whilſt Peace or War is not the Doube.” 
But who's in Place, or who's kept out. 

With a fa, la, la, la, la, Cc. | 


- ht * ; . 
X. 1 : 
% 


The 8 all their. Work have doe, 90 
And now will, ſoon be „ 
To Shillings two they ve added one, 
Which lay their Land upon. 
But whilſt th unwilling Grant they _ 
They grow! out three, and drink out ſix. 
With a fa, /a, _ * a — 


* Your 
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X 


Your Antiquary ſtill proceeds 
To ſpy through Ages paſt ; 
And if it too your Fancy feeds, 
To know what's found at laſt, 
We've eight-ſquare Keys to Saxon Locks, 
And Alfred's Apople&ick Box. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, Cc. 


XI. 


In Street of Arlington I ſpend 
| Each Week one pleaſing Day; 
And in the Evening with my Friend 
At ſerious Ombre play. 
But when I ſhould be mindful, ſtill 
Ithink of you, and loſe Codille. 
With a fa, la, la, la, Ia, &c. 


XIL 


Thus whatſoe'er we do or ſay 
This Ballad does rehearſe : 

How dull we are, how oddly gay, 
T've told you all-in Verſe ; 

Unleſs I to the Court ſhon'd come. 

But of the Court no more but Mum: 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 
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DI Phidia s Hand the Cyprian Queen was rais'd, 
B And in Apolo's ſacred Temple prais'd ; 
Next to the Dame, for whom the Piece was done, 
Divinely bright the Parian Statue ſhone : 

The wondring Multitude around it throng, 
And reverend Worſhip pay in pious Song. 
Whilſt thus the Crowd the beauteous Form ador'd, 
Whoſe little Souls ſome trifling Boon implor'd, 
Sublimer Thoughts Aumillus Breaſt inſpir d, 
He ſaw, then lov'd, and more than Heavn deſit d, 
The Gods wou'd breath into that Marble Frame 
Celeſtial Warmth to meet his fiercer Flame. 


The Gods were deaf to Sighs, & Vows & Tears, 


As are the Great to the Unhappy's Cares: * 
15 


Wild was his Wiſh, as vain were all his Prayers, : 


20 
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His Frenzy rag'd; as his fond Hope grew leſs; 
I muſt, ye Powers, or die, or elſe poſſeſs! 
And fince, too cruel, ye've refus'd to bleſs, 5 
Almighty Love ſhall eaſe my dying Moan, 
And ardent Kiſſes animate the Stone. = 
This ſaid, he wing'd with eager Paſſion flew, ) 
And round her Neck his Arms impatient cn; 
There kiſs'd and preſs d, and to the Image grew, 
Till all intranc'd, he dreamt the Marble warm, 
Then bath'd it o'er with Love's luxurious Balm ; 
Nature exhauſted by deluſive Joy, 
Sunk at her Feet was found the panting Boy. 


| The envious Prieſts, who firſt the Scene diſclos'd, 


Ten thouſand Deaths ih various Shapes propos'd, 
Till one more wiſe, not merciful, there was, 
Said, As his Crimes did e'en the Damn d ſurpaſs, 
The unerring Oracle ſhou'd be explor'd | 
Tolearn the Will of Heaven's oftended Lord. 
Approv'd his Counſel, and his Perſon choſe, 

As their Ambaſſador with ſpeed he goes ; 

And all the Charmer in his Looks he wears, 

Whilſt to the Shrine he the black Deed declares: 
Then waits an Anſwer with ſad down-caſt Eyes ; 
When to him thus the Delphian God replies; 
His Crimes ſevereſt Vengeance has deferv'd, 

And therefore tis his Life muſt be preferv'd, 
Doom'd for this Statue evermore to burn, 

To doar, and ſue, and ſigh, without Return, 

No Tortures equal he in Hell can prove. 

This is the Sentence of All-knowing Fove. 

If then, fair Maid, the Angry Pow'rs above 
Cou'd find no Thunder for preſumptuous Love, 
By half ſo hot a Paſſion, fond and vain, 

Ah! think, with Heaven, my Sin ſuffictent Pain. 
And ſince for Love, you ſay, I muſt not live, 
At leaſt permit a Wretch to wiſh and grieve. 
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A D O N ES: 


LOVE to no ) Purpoſe 


Omnia Vincit Amor 


LETTERS 
To the falſe Boaſter. 


Ungenerons touth, 
ECA USE you are deny'd my los 
lm fy you proudly would pretend you 
| never lov'd, and will own a Falf 
bood rather than the Force of my 
Charms. The Addreſs, on any 


ſeore, was highly criminal ; but if twas bare 
Pretence, 
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Pretence, the Affront's unpardonable. Had you 
ſill pleaded Love, it would have leflen'd my 
Reſentments, for Love will force his Vaſſals on 
to do a thouſand indiſcreet indecent things, fills 
the Imagination with Deſires and Hopes equal- 
ly extravagant and vain; in theſe wild Trant- 
ports Reaſon 1s contemn'd, as the impertinent 
Allayer of our Joys. Love's brighter Rays 
gild all the ſpacious Way, he places before 
the raptured Lover's Eyes foft Languiſhments, 
tender Amuſements and exalted Pleaſures; till 
dazled with the ſhining Scene, he ſees not the 
Snare beneath, tho' Guilt and Shame lie ready 
to involve him ; but ſoon as awaken'd from the 
fond glittering Dream by full Poſſeſſion, or ſe- 
vere Deſpair, he ſees the Folly of enthuſiaſtick 
Dotage, thinks he's grown wife, and vows to 
love no more; nay, vainly would evade what 
once he glory'd in. Had Love, infatuating, irre- 
ſiſtleſs Love, been urg'd in your Defence, when 
you was fo juſtly repuls'd ; I might have par- 
don'd ſo kind a Miſtake, and laid the Blame on 
Fate; but ſince you fay twas only Curioſity, 
know I can no more believe you than forgive 


you. 


— 


r 
LETTER 
Th the ſame. 


| W HY am I again forced to tell you, that 
| I ſee thoſe that would make a Virtue 
of Neceſſity, and have the Reſults of Deſpair 
paſs for thoſe of Prudence, have as little Succeſs 
in the Attempt, as Truth in the Pretence ? And 
to intimate your Paſſion was not ' real, argues 
2 Manners in the Retreat, as little as your 

odeſty in the Addreſs; and is the only Way you 
could have took to make yourſelf eternally odious. 
But the Evaſion has no Force with me: Too well 
I'm skill'd in Love to be deceived, too conſcious 
of my own Charms to think they wanted Force 
to conquer your eaſy Breaſt. Yes, yes, you lo- 
ved, and would at firſt, in vain, have hid your 
Weakneſs ; but watchful I ſpy'd the new Dawn 
of infant Paſſion glow on your Cheeks, and 
ſparkle in your Eyes: I ſaw you ſtruggling with 
the growing Flame, as if your better Genius 
urged you to ſuppreſs it, telling you *twas guilty 
Madneſs, and unpitied Ruin : But maugre all 
the threatning Dangers, you would ſtill love on, 
doated on my Shape, my Mien, my Voice, while 
every thing I ſaid and did, gave you unequall'd 
Pleaſure. In your kind faithful Eyes I read the 
filent Secrets of your Soul; whene er Philander 
kiſs' d or preſs d my Hand, your very Looks pro- 

nounced you thought him bleſs'd, and wiſh d 
yourſelf the dear accepted Man. The — 


ny 
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of your Life was to oblige me, and make your 
ſelf beloved; and every Art you uſed to veil your 
Tenderneſs, diſcover'd it the more to my diſcerny 
ing Eyes ; for ſtifled Sighs, too frequent Bluſhes, 
and diſorder d Looks, confeſs d your Paſſion. 
Thus many harmleſs ſoothing Months were paſt, 


before your baſhful Tongue, or trembling Hand, 


durſt boldly .own the Lover. Theſe nicer Bounds 
once broke, you talk'd of nought but Joys and 
Raptures, with ſuch kind Ardour preſs'd me in 
your Arms, and promiſed ſuch tranſporting Plea- 
ſures, as might have melted any Breaſt but 
mine; and when repuls'd, you'd urge your Suit 
as Lovers do, and only Lovers can, ſnatch me 


again into your eager Arms, preſs me to your 


panting wiſhing Boſom, and {wear I ſhould not 
leave you till I had made you bleſs d. No com- 
mon Paſſion could excite ſuch a wild Fondneſs of 
forbidden Joys, one calm Reflection on my 
Fate had damp'd a moderate Flame for ever; 
but yours was Frenzy all, and now Deſpair has 
ſummon'd back your wandring Reaſon, you 
would diſown your former Follies. But why 
ſhould you evade the Truth to me, to me, the 
unhappy Witneſs of your tender Faults, and al- 
molt guilty Tranſports? Impoſe upon the 
World what Faith you pleaſe, but do not grate 
my Ears with cold Excuſes, and unmanly Falſ- 
hoods, in denying that Love which could be 
your only Hope for Pardon ; for know our Sex 
torgives no Faults ſo eaſily as thoſe which Love 


commits. ' 


O4 LETTER 


61. E MEX 
T AM INTAS. 


Wonder, my Amintas, what Conſtruction 

you put on my Fondneſs for your Com- 
pany; it is not, I aſſure you, to indulge my 
Love, but defign'd as a Remedy to ſuppreſs it; 
that by frequent Converſation the Intimacy may 
take off the Novelty, and, by a natural Reſult, 
weaken the Charm: But I find this Conduct 
don't conduce to my Cure, ſo you may ſtay 
away as long as you pleaſe ; and aſſure your- 
ſelf, when ever I ſend for you, it won't be in 
order to hate you; for I find, do what I will, 
that Time is not yet come; and pray, when 
you ſee me next, tell me you hope it never will; 
and if I could really believe you, *twould be 
the greateſt Inducement in the World for me to 
xeleaſe you. But don't let this negligent Rail- 
lery be thought a Deſign to put you on your 
Guard, or to heighten your Paſſion, for I aſſure 
you, I am not ſo indifterent as I make vor. 
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a & E. 


LETTER 1V. 
7 a Lady upon Female Virtue. 


2 


OME Reflection on what we dilcours-d 
laſt Night, convinces me there is not in 

the Univerſe a more amazing Prodigy than an 
Exceſs of Love and Virtue in one Breaſt; and 
I think he gave a true Definition of humane Na- 
ture, who ſaid Coldneſs of Conſtitution, and, 
conſequently, of Defires, was the Source of 
all Virtue. Yet we flatter ourſelves into an 
Opinion of our own Prudence ; and Dullneſs 
or Avetſion paſſes with us for that, which upon 
A ſtron Aſſault we ſhould not be able to main- 
tain. Defect of Temper, ſome Diſguſt to the 
Perſon, or too frequent or near Approaches, 
which leſſen Curioſity, or too great Difficulty 
of poſſeſſing: Any one of theſe weaken the 
Force- of Paſſion, and abate the Eagerneſs of 
Purſuit, While we, as if Reaſon were a 
Stranger to Nature, perſuade ourſelves theſe 
Cireumſtances have no Influence on us, and our 
Conduct is the Effect of pure Virtue, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, and I know not e But 
tell me where is that Prude who can boaſt of 
Conqueſt, where there is Strength of Inclina- 


tion, Warmth of Conſtitution, and the favour- 


able Minute of powerful Temptation from the 
per- 
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perſuaſive adored Object? one all deſires, the 
"other all deſirable, here we muſt yield or fly, 


tis in vain to parly. How few, how very few, 
charmd with the Tranſports of approaching 
Blifs, can leave unfiniſh'd all their eager Wiſhes, 


if no Allay mix with this Height of Paſſion ? 
Then let our Sex be cautious, if there can be 


fuch a thing in Love; and where there is no 
Love, tis needleſs. So I may as well be ſilent; 
elſe methinks I could recommend a world of 
Diſcretion and Prudry to them. Pray don't let 
my Lady 2. ſee this Letter, you know ſhe's 
fo cenſorious. 15 


LET 


To the too cautious Lower: 
cruel Youth, you may be ſure I want 


A" | 
your Pity, ſince of one who too ſurely 
hates me I'm compell'd to ask it. But, oh, 


you d have your barbarous Uſage paſs for Diſ- 


cretion, and ſacrifice me to your inhumane Pru- 
dence. Where is the Tenderneſs you once ex- 
preſs d, the kindeſt, deareſt Youth that ever 
talk d of Love, that now you can thus uncon- 
cernedly fee me periſh ? Oh, your Cruelty diſ- 
tracts me; I beg you, by all your Hopes of tu- 
ture Happinefs, ſhew ſome Pity, and prevent 
my Ruin ; not thus exaſperate my Soul, till an 
ungovern'd Fury expoſe my Folly to the 1 


The moſt extravagant Fondneſs, and exalted 


Raptures of fictitious Lovers, with which Poets 
have adorn'd Romances, are but faint Emblems 


of my mightier Paſſion: And by that Heaven 
which awes my deſperate Hand with a religious 
Guard, did not Piety forbid, I'd fall, this 
Moment, a Victim to your Cruelty, rather than 


live to bear the Curſe of your Neglect, for *tis 


better not to be, than to be miſerable. Oh, 
do not dally with a Paſſion which 1s grown too 
powerful for Reaſon ; but by ſome auſpicious 
Care, haſte and ſooth this Frenzy of my tortur'd 
Soul, leſt, : if -provok'd too far (ſpite of virtuous 
Ties) I niay do a Deed, which, if not more than 
Humane, will move your Pity, - ſtartle that 
ſtubborn Breaſt, which now no Prayers, no 
Tears can move, make all my ſighing Friends 
curſe the dear Man I love, whom with my lateſt 
Breath TI bleſs, any recommend to Heaven with 
my expiring Sighs. Oh think you ſee me weep- 
ing, ſighing, dying at your Feet, and take me 
to your Mercy: Heaven will reward your pious 


Care, and I with a thouſand endleſs Thanks ac- 


knowledge you the dear Preſerver of my Life ; 
and tho' the Favour is extorted from you, and 
an unwilling Pity faves me; yet Il eſteem it, as 


if with the Hazard of your own deareſt Life 


you had ranſom'd mine. I have tryd a 
thouſand Ways, but nothing will afford one Mo- 
ment's Eaſe, 'tis you alone that can compoſe 
theſe ſad Diſtractions of my fond ſuffering 
Breaſt. Let not my wild Reſentments be ex- 
pos'd to the World by my Impatience at your 
Abſence, but let me ſee you this Night, for till 
I do I cannot reſt. I do not ask your hg 
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1 not only Humanity, but ſo particular 
12 Regard for you, that V read your Letter 
with the greateſt Surprize and Concern. I think 
Fl; Wake me mad too. What would you 
ave me do? Was I ever wanting in my Devoir 
and conſtant Attendance, till you commanded 
my Abſence without any Fault or Inclination in 
me? And when even again I have been admit- 
ted by your own Orders, and you confeſs'd 1 


was belov'd; yet, in a Rage, if I but kiſs d 


your Hand, tho' with an Awe due to a Mo- 
narch only, ſtrait you'd forbid me the Room, 
purſue me with a Billet never to approach you 
more: What Man on Earth can bear your 


damn d Platonick Humouts, to own, you love 


to Diſtraction, yet I muſt not | kiſs you, 
touch you, nor ſcarcely, look at you? I wiſh 
Nicoliui were in my Place, for faith I know not 
how to acquit myſelf in ſuch a fantaſtical 
| Amour ; 


A. 
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Amour; nor can J for my Life help deſiring to 
pleaſe you. There is ſomething entertaining in 
your novel Conduct; and ſince you, who was 
never .in an Error before, own your Reaſon is 
now. grown uſeleſs, and I command your Fate, 
ſend but the Meſſenger back this Moment, with 
an Aſfarance that I ſhall be received with com- 
mon Civility, and I'll the next Moment fly to 
you, with all the Tenderneſs due to your Com- 
plainings : But for Heaven's ſake, Madam, don't 
make yourſelf and me thus uneaſy by your 
own Caprice. But why do I delay, and expoſ- 
tulate here, when I think the Moments Years till 
I ſee you, and ſee you ealy ? | 


Who am whatever you command me. 


eee ee eee ee eee ee 
LET TEIA 
. To LORENZO. 


þ H O U lovelieſt, deareſt, and, I hope, faith- 
fulleſt of thy Sex, haſte to your Caliſta, and 
calm the Tumults your Abſence has rais'd in 
her long peaceful Breaſt ; for if you can live two 
tedious Days and not: ſee her, what has ſhe not 
cauſe to fear? Two Days, ye Gods! a Century 
in Love, like mine; how have I wept, and ſigh'd, 
and wiſh'd in vain, to ſee my adored Lorenzo? 
Could you behold me in this gentle Scene of Sor- 
row, hear my ſoft Murmurings and. kind Com- 
Plainings, you'd pity. your poor Caliſta, fly to 
her Relief, ſooth her Diſtreſs, and _— _ 

EE lets 
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Griefs on your dear tender Boſom ; for I know 
you cannot bear I ſhould be in Pain; and to re- 
compence what you make me ſuffer, ſwear a thou- 
land times I have endear'd you by my kind Diſ- 
treſs; and that, if poſſible, you love me more 
than ever. Thus, ſure, will my dear Zorenzo talk 
to his mourning Caliſta, till he ſee her eaſy, ſee 
her bleſs'd ; for while he ſpeaks to her, ſhe is ſo. 
But tell me, thou all that's dear to me, how 
cou'd you live two Days, and never fee me ? 
How cou'd you employ yourſelf without me? 
'Thoſe lovely Eyes, that melting Voice, were 
only made for me. What ! did you gaze upon 


the Crowd, talk*Politicks, or read Philoſophy? I 


thought long ſince we had loſt all Taſte of theſe 
dull Amuſements, and could reliſh nothing but 
each other. Or did the envious Groves detain 
you? but by what new Charm? For oft you 
have ſwore, the pleaſing Shades, the native Har- 
mony of tuneful Birds, the fragrant Odours of 


delicious Flowers, and all the Beauties of the 


whole Creation, were centred in your beloved 
Caliſta ; and I believe you thought ſo. Oh, ne- 
ver undeceive me! your Abſence ſhocks me ; and 
as you are Man, avert it Heaven, your Ardour 
may decline, and I may be abandon d. But if, 
oh, I tremble at the Thought, it ever ſhould be 
ſo, for Pity fake do it; oh, do it gently, elſe 
your poor Caliſta dies that Moment. Soften 


the Rigour of my Doom, and ſlowly bring my 


Ruin on; be Months and Years in taking your 
Farewel ; glide, like Life, inſenſibly away, till 
Immortality o'ertake the Ceremony; for to lels 
laſting Bliſs I can't reſign you ; I cannot yield 
you to anothers Arms; to have her murmur 


Love and ſoft Defire on your —_— 
. om, 
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ſom, ſnatch my warm Kiſſes from your lovely 
Lips, and taſte the Pleaſure only due to me; Oh, 
ſtabbing Thought! Then haſte my Love, ſup- 
preſs my Fears, ſooth my Sorrows, and with 
your ſoft Voice charm me to Peace, to Life, to 


Love, to you, more dear than all. | | 

I know you think I love you, therefore can any 
thing on Earth be worſe natur'd than not to let 
me ſee you all this tedious time ? In vam you 
ſwear you love me more than ever, while every 
Action ſhows you too careleſs, or too diſcreet. 
But oh, ye happy Men! your ſofter Paſſtons 
ſeldom diſcompoſe your Quiet; Buſineſs and 
Diverſions make your eaſy Hours glide unheed- 
ed on, while we with painful Sighs find every 
heavy Minute hang like Ages on our anxious 
Souls. Love's but your Sport, the Paſtime of - 
your leiſure Hours, only a Start of Paſſion re- 
vivd by Dreams or Drink, and loſt as ſoon as 
thoſe light Vapours vaniſh ; the weak Impreſ- 
ſion touches only on the Senſes ; your Souls know 
nothing of the conſtant Languiſhments, and de- 
licate Movements which our ſoft Sex indulge; 
The tender Sighs, endearing Wiſhes, the plea- 
ſing Pains, and {ad Amuſements, that wait on 
Love, like mine: For tis a Paſſion ſo powerful, 
refin'd and unmix'd, as if my very Soul was Love, 
or Love my Soul; and, like its immortal ſelf, 
rolls on in endleſs Tranſports of ſurprizing 
Tenderneſs. Each Day, and all the Day you fill 
s Soul, where every riſing Thought's ſo 
ſoft, ſo very ſoothing, as my evil Genius urged 
me on to Love and Ruin. But my better Au 
gel keeps you there, whiſpers you are unkind, 
and I at laſt ſhall conquer and forget you. But 
why do I flatter myſelf thus, unleſs I could owe - 


wy 
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my Freedom more to my Reaſon, and leſs to 
my Reſentment ? For now ſhould you return, 
ſigh on my trembling Boſom, and whiſper ſoft 
Tales of Love, I ſtrait ſhould melt, ſpite of 
. my beſt Reſolves, and be'again a ſighing fond 
Believer. Ah! too well I know you will ſoon 
be here, talk again of Love, and I be pleaſed to 
hear you. For, ah! tis Heaven when you 
ſpeak kindly to me, and I could liſten to eternal 
Ages. But let's both be wiſer, ſince we know 
the fatal Conſequence. Then let me conjure you, 
as you value my Repoſe; nay, I charge you 
by my Love, or if any thing, even the Duty that 
ſtruggles in my labouring Soul, is greater; if 
cer we meet again, dare not for your Life give 
me one kind Word or Look, but paſs unheedful 
by; and let us both, if poſſible, forget that cer 
we lov d. For 'tis Madneſs to indulge a Paſſion 
that muſt make us miſerable You fee how I 
can talk now you are abſent. I know you {mile 
now, and ſo may you ever | 


On your impatient 


CALISTA. 


P 
LET 
Ne ANSWER 
LF HY, lowly Cloner vb 


V me with an Abſence, which gives me ſo 


much Pain ? You know I am obliged to move - 
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the Court dire&s; and why ſo mach Talk of be- 
ing miſerable ? Is it Miſery to fold thee in my 
eager Arms, preſs thee to my panting Boſom, 
gaze on thy thouſand Beauties, and hear thee 
ſpeak with Eloquence of Angels? Oh! Why am 
I bar'd one Moment from thee, and loſe an Age 
of Love ? While in each others Arms we ſhould 
be bleſs'd, taſte all the Dearneſſes of mutual Paſ- 
ſion, which only thoſe who love like us can 
know; nor even thyſelf can utter, unleſs in mur- 
muring Sighs, gentle Touches, and tender Lan- 
euiſhments. Oh, Extaſy of Thought! my Soul 
is on the Wing, I fly this Moment to the ſilent 
Grotto where laſt we met, there claſp, embrace 
thee, feel all the killing Tranſports which thou a= 
lone canſt give, and Love and Imagination, great 
as mine, inſpire ; yet cannot really fee thee theſe 
three Days. But haſte, ye envious Hours, bring 
me to my Love, and let her not receive me with 
the ſad Sounds of Duty, Ruin, and thoſe Foes 
of Love ; but with Joy rake me to her Arms, 
for to part can only miake us miſerable. I ſhall 
ſet out to morrow Morning; live only on thy 


dear Letter, till I breath on thy inchanting Bo- 


ſom. Till then, thou dearer to me than Life, 


Fureuel 


TON 
ALAS, 
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LETTER N. 
D CLARONA. 
4 O U tell me in your laſt, you faney I can- 


not paſs a Moment without thinking on 


the Duke of I am pleas'd you ſhould know 
how agreeable my Soul is to your Sentiments ; 
for where his lovely Idea is once fix d, not Worlds 
nor Ages can e er remove it: He's {till as charm- 
ing as when firſt ſighing on my tender Boſom; 
he lov d, and hop'd, like me; you know too well 
why we parted ; but to one ſo truly ſenſible of 
his Endearments and Beauties, nothing can make 
him leſs amiable ; he has ſtill the ſame Harmony 
in his moving Voice, tho” he talks not Love to 
me, the ſame inchanting Smile, bewitching Look, 
tho ſquander'd away at random, or fix'd on 
ſome happy Fair, who is now lov'd and charm'd 
as I was once; Oh that ons a Word our Sex too 
often hates, and I for eyer deplore. You ſee, dear 
Clarona, J am ſo far from condemning your Suſ- 
| Picton of my continued Paſſion, that I deſire to 
confirm it by the following Lines, writ about two 
Months ago. To you my Soul would make known 
every Thought; and forgive me, if you find you 
can't have one entire. 


8 OM E gentle Power, that pitys Love, 
Suppreſs this fond Extream; | 
Why muſt 4itor fill each Thought, 


And torture every Dream? | 
| To 
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To Buſineſs, Faſhions, Wit and Play; 
1 like Attention give, 3 
The painful Sighs that breath his Name, 
The only Sign I live. 


Obſerv'd by all, perceiving none, 
Like ſtupid Clock-work move, 

1 have no Thought or Action free; | 
Feel no Impulſe but Love. 


As Angels are abſorpt in Bliſs, 
So I'm of Love poſſeſs d; 

But, oh, with it entirely curs'd ! 
As they ſupremely bleſs d. 


Days, Months and Years go rolling on, 

I no Diſtinction find; yo. 1; 

Or think on aught, but that ſad Hour, 
When he firſt grew unkind. 


Why did my Joys immottal ſeem, 
As if they'd ever laſt ? 


Why now one fix'd eternal Pang 
Of Grief for what is paſt? 


After this you eat expect I ſhould ſubſcribe 


Tours, 
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The HUMOUR. 


"T IS dull to live without Deſign, 

Or Hopes of coming Joy; 

Though we are ſure we muſt reſign 
The dear deluſive Toy. 


Let me be ſtill with Wiſhes bleſt, 
It wakes our vital Fire ; 


Altho* the God be ner poſſeſt, 


There's Pleaſure in Deſire. 


The Nature of Delight is ſuch, 


We're either cloy'd or croſs'd ; 
We've ſtill too little, or too much, 
And either Way tis loſt. 


Then, dear Deſire, thy Power employ, 
Let me be ſooth'd by you ; 5 

I ask no other conſtant Joy, 
But wiſhing ſomething new. 


T11 take the fleeting World as tis, 
We're fickle both and vain; 

For ſome dear Loſs I'll die with Grief, 
Then live and hope again. | 


Tranſporting Expectation can 
With Raptures fill the Breaſt, 
The chief Delight of Life is Hope 

To be hereatter bleſt. 
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LETTER Y 
To ALPHONSO. 


Bluſh to think with what Earneſtneſs I im- 
portuned your Stay, Ill-natur'd and Uncivil, 
why would you not hear my Requeſt ? *T'was 
what your Generoſity could rot have deny'd ; 
for *twas not to viſit often, be good humour'd 
when youcame, return Letters, or the like. What! 
was you angry to find me better than you ex- 
pected ? Was it poſſible for me to ſee you, and 
teel no Change ? Surely was I at the Point of 
Death, tho' my weak Pulſe had loſt its Motion, 
and my chill Blood was ſtagnate in my Veins, 
ſinking Nature at its loweſt Ebb, but one alot- 
ted Reſpiration more ; yet ſhou'd you approach, 
twould animate my vital Heat, my enliven'd 
Blood would make one Sally more, and the gay 


Flouriſh look like-Health and Eaſe. Such is the 
ſacred Influence of my Alphonſo; and when 1 
feel no Pain (but for his Abſence) what Joys, 


what Pleaſures then muſt wait upon his coming ? 
Think you my Illneſs only feigned to ſuperſede 
your dull Pretence of Buſineſs? But was it ſo, 
ſurely ſo kind a Fraud might be forgiven, You 
know I would purchaſe your Company at any 
Rate, but making you uneaſy, For Heaven- 


ſake let me know what made you poſt away 
ſo: 1 believe you are in Fee with my Phy- 


ſicians; you know how theſe Caprices of yours 
F3 diſorder 
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diforder me. Write by the Bearer, for J am in 
double Pain, till I know what could make you 


tb 


ſo out of humour with 


CarisTa, 
LETTER IM 
To ASTRE A, | 


3 Aſtrea, to you the Force of Love is 
ſo well known, that you ſeem anxious for 
my Safety; but the Lines you receiv'd laſt Poſt 
I hope, will make you eaſy; where J have aſſured 
you, I dare be innocently wretched. Oh! blame 
not my Indulgence of the lovely Youth, but ap- 
plaud, and wonder at my more than Woman's 
Reſolution to leave the dear tranſporting and 
tranſported Charmer in height of all our Rap- 
tures; I can only ſay, my Guardian-Angel 
{ſnatch'd me from his bliſsful Arms, and till ſe- 
cures me; But I don't think him ſo beautiful as 
my Amintas. Pity, oh, pity, dear Aſtrea! the 
wretchedſt Sufferer that ever Love made miſe- 
rable. Could you, or any one but you, have re- 
fign'd ſuch a glorious tender Lover? Was it not 
barbarous to us both? And yet ſuch is humane 
Fate; we muſt thank Heaven, if *tis fo favou- 
rable as to give us Courage to ftarye, leſt we 
ſhould ſurfeit: But fly every repining Thought. 
In vain you do aſſault me; I muſt, I will be 
wretched ; in filent Anguiſh waſte a tedious 
Life: for my Tortures are above e, no 
—=_ > 8 2 erm 
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Term of Horror expreſſive enough of what 1 
feel. But with Trapp's Pyrrbus— | 
Bear me, ob, bear me 20 the Rack for Eaſe ! 


S Ds 
LETTER XI 
Jo AURELIO. 


Ethinks, Counſellor Aurelio, you take a 
| prepoſterous Way of asking Pardon for 
laſt Night's Rudeneſs, and confefs one Fault 
to Excuſe another, by pretending you don t 
know what you ſaid, becanſe you was in a 
Paſſion. Am I a fit Object for any Rage bur 
Love? But now I think on't, you went to - 
land for Education, and I expect e er long to 
be challeng d to Suck or Se, while you cheriſn 
the Heroical Thoughts of making your Part 


good with a weak Fro. Bur I deſire no Reply 


to this, till you have made your Tour to Pa- 
715, and have learn d to make Amends Honozrable ; 
then, I am perſuaded, I ſhall be no more trou- 
bled with you; for I fancy "twill not be eaſy 
faſhioning a Thing into a Beau Eſpris, or even 
into Humanity, that is already poſſeſs d with 
ſo much of a Hogen Brute. Oh, how I deſpiſe 
thee! and hate myſelf for ever having been in- 
dulgent to your Addreſſes. What was it that 
infatuated me, that I could not penetrate thy 


ſullen Soul, and fee the moroſe Temper that 


involved it, but miſtook thy gloomy Silence oft 
for noble Thoughtfulneſs, and awful Reſerve ? 


But now, with a malicious Joy, I ſmile to think 
P 4 | with 
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with what Pain you ſmother'd the rancorous 
Ardour in your conſcious Breaſt ſo long cer 
you durſt give it Vent. Thus, like a Meteor, 
pig with . the congregated Vapours of a La- 
45 Raillery, you blaze and burſt; ſurprize the 

rb from whence you drew them, and are, by 
the malignant Effort, loſt for ever. Poor de- 
= Aurelio! dare no more approach me; 
for I'll make no ſecond Trial of your Inſo- 
Jence. What! contradi& and reprimand me! 
Were you a Pedagogue or a Lover ? Good God, 
a Lover! You ſhould have ſuſpended. your Spleen, 
till you had better Authority, and taken a 
lawful Licence for ill Manners; yet with a 
Non obſtante you might have been obliged to 
reſign your pragmatick Charter; ſo twould 


not have been much to your Advantage : For 


I ſhonld have ſuperſeded you arrogant, Pre- 


tenſions, and you would perhaps have been 


engag' d in worſe than a Chancery Suit du- 
rante vita; for you muſt know, I am very 
vindictive, and no great Friend to Domeſtick 
Paſſiye Obedience: We ſhould have divided 
the Ergljh Darling; you ſhould have had your 
Property, and I Liberty: So let us both thank 
Heayen for this early . Diſcovery, which wiſe- 
ly warns us to remain in ſtatu quo. EE 
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LETTER XIII 
To CLARO NA. 


Dear CILARONA, 


7. ONDER not (for I do own it) that 


I doat on the Duke of -- nor ſo 
often teaze me that a Woman of my Taſte can 
entertain him. To me he has ten thouſand 
Charms, not only' in his Perſon, but Mind, I am 


ſure he has; and JI can ſee the remoter Beauties 


of his Soul ſparkle in the beamy Fluid of his 
lovely Eyes; and in his Smiles more Rhetorick 
than all Tuly's Orations : Then pray let me 
alone to love this finiſh'd Hero, this Maſter- 
piece of the Creation: Even Truth itſelf is more 
engaging when expreſs'd with Elegance; ſo 


the Faculties of the Soul diſplay'd by ſo fine, 


ſo beautiful a Form, muſt have irreſiſtleſs Force; 
tho* by you, who only gaze on the viſible Charms 
of his Perſon, his Intelle&s are cenſur'd ; tis be- 
cauſe you dwell only on his lovely Face, his Eyes, 
his Smiles, fine Shape and Godlike Mein, till 
dazled with their Splendor you ſee no farther. 
But I view him as I do the Sun, admire his exte- 
riour Beams, convinced by that Eclat of Reful- 
gency, there muſt be a more immenſe Bright- 
neſs center'd in that glorious Orb; but was 
there no more, there's enough in our Sight to 
claim even our Adoration. You'll never, _ 
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wiſe Clarona, diſſuade me from this Parallel. What 


would you have him, a Philoſopher, to pall our 


Pleaſures with dull Maxims, and inſtead of 
ſighing on my tender Boſom, entertain me with 
a Diſſertation on humane Paſſions, and Vanity 
of ſublunary Enjoyments ? I wiſh Diogenes or 
Heraclitus were here, they ſhould be at your 
Service for me ; I had rather have the Sight of 
him, than hear all their ſententious Morality ; 
one View of his lovely Perſon can inſpire my 
Soul with ten Thouſand beautiful Ideas and Re- 
flections, and give it ſufficient Entertainment, 
were he to be ever ſilent. But oh, Clarona, he 
can ſpeak the deareſt tendereſt Things, and 
every Thing I wiſh to hear; nay, could he poſ- 
ſibly talk Nonſenſe, yet there is ſuch Harmony 
in his melodious Voice, I could, with Raptures, 
ever liſten to him, as to the Accents of Angels 
unintelligibly raviſhing, I'm ſure he looks like 
one. Do you envy my Anticipation of future 
Bliſs? for they ſay our Joys above conſiſt in 


Viſion. Who but you durſt find one Fault with 


my adorable Hero? he has the Beauty and Soft- 
neſs of Adonis, with the undaunted Valour of 
the God of War, exactly finiſh'd for the Camp 
or the Alcove. What Ball or bright Aſſemhly 
is ſecure when he appears? What Pleaſure do I 
take to ſee the Fate he ſcatters round? With 
Love the Ladies die, the Men with Envy; 
while I triumphant ſmile ſecure he lives for me, 
and only me, and you alone eſcape his Power, 
becauſe you are reſolv d to ſee nothing valuable 
but in the judicious awful Earl ------ who, I am 
ſure, makes Love in Mood and Figure, and talks 
more Politicks than Paſſion : But I'll not retort, 


but beg you'll let me alone to love and be be- 
| | loved ; 
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loved; call my Fondneſs Weakneſs if you pleaſe; 
laugh at my Platonick Notions, ſunk, as you 
think, into a vulgar Love: But ſpare, oh ſpare 
your Raillery on that dear heavenly Man, for 
when you touch on him, you wound me in the 


tendereſt Part; for he muſt, he ſhall, he will be 


ever mine : And remember, tho' this is not the 
firſt, tis the laſt time I muſt forgive you. 


Se 


LETTER XIV. 
T ANT E NOR. 


| OW I have Leiſure to reflect on my late 
| dear Indiſcretions, I know not which 
gives me moſt Pain, the irreſiſtleſs Paſſion that 
betray d me to it, or the ſecret Reproaches of 
my nicer Soul, unuſed to ſuch fond Freedoms ; 
to the ſtrict Rules of ſeverer Virtue *'twas too 
much, but to Love 'twas little, to Love like mine, 
that, ſtifled tedious Years within my cautious 
Breaſt, at your Return breaks forth with a re- 
doubled Ardour. When from my Lips you 
ſnatch'd the firſt dear haſty Kiſs, alarm'd and 
ſurpriz'd, I felt the fatal Influence, the latent 
Flame reviv'd, glow'd in my Cheeks, danc'd in 
my Eyes, and wantoning thro' all my Frame, 
inſpir'd eager Wiſhes and exquiſite Deſires. 
Love urg'd me on, bid me be bleſs'd with every 
Toy that my fond Heart couid wiſh, and Charms 
like you could give, adori'd you with every 


Grace, and made you lovelier than when you 
| h r 
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firſt taught me to ſigh and languiſh for your 
dawning Sweetneſs; but ſtricter Virtue, at 


every thoughtful Hour, upbraids me for theſe 


looſer Starts of Paſſion, and I reſolve never to 
entertain the tempting Charmer more. But 
who, that doats like me, could fly thoſe dear 
inviting Arms, and not return the enchanting 
Preſſure? Or, when ſnatch'd to that ſnowy 
Boſom, would not recline to the unequal White- 
neſs, and on it ſigh and murmur Love and ſoft 
Deſire? Oh, there's Magick in your lighteſt 
Touch, the melting Poiſon runs thro' all my 
Veins quick to my conſcious Heart, and gives 
a pleaſing Pain and wild tumultuous Joy : Then, 
in this hurry of my Senſes, I follow kind delu- 
ding Love thro' all his dear delicious Maze, 
ſoothing delightful Paths, even to the Brink of 
Ruin, then ſtop, and with reluctant Fear fly 
the threatning Danger, yet ſtill languiſh for the 
Charms that tempt me to my undoing. Oh, 
why was you mark'd out, of all Mankind, to 
give me all this Love and Pain? Why did you 
confeſs your Paſſion, and with your artful ſoft 
Endearments win my unguarded Heart at firſt? 
for little did I diſtruſt the fatal Conſequence; the 
lambent Fire long glimmer'd in my Breaſt, till 
your repeated Ardours encreas'd the Blaze, and 
thence aroſe a never dying Flame, nor Time 
nor Abſence can ſubdue its Power; then, if tis 
poſſible, forbear to pleaſe, be leſs lovely ; for 
while you look and ſpeak ſuch ſoft bewitching 
Things, I mult be delighted with you, and ſtill 
love on; nothing you ſee can deſtroy it, tho 
Abſence had a while ſuppreſs'd it. Why would 
you ſay you lov'd me more than ever ? will that 


cure me? will that dear Sound damp the - 
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taſies of a fond devoted Soul, and tecal my 


wandring Reaſon? No, my eager Heart leaps 
up with Joy to meet the inchanting Accents ; 
and I am, if poſſible, more entirely yours; and 
yet, yet I muſt reſign you. 
Unkind Antenor, muſt I be for ever perſecuted 
with your Importunities? How can you thus in- 
ceſſantly, with your Petitions, diſturb that Re- 


poſe, which I was hoping quickly to enjoy? 


Your Silence or Unconcern had, perhaps, ſoon 


| ſooth'd me to a Calm; but every Moment you 


alarm my Soul with Pity, that firſt Eſſay of ſup- 
plicated Love; oh ſpare me in this ſad Preſſure of 


my Fate, ſince to be kind or bleſt, or make you 


ſo, I muſt be perjur'd; you heard my haſty 
Vow, but ſolemn as the Gods by Kix. I 
muſt not, dare not ſee you, you are too ſubmiſ- 
five ; and, I fear, I too tender ; for ſhould the 
panes Antenor kneel and Janguiſh at my Feet 
or Pardon, I ſoon ſhould ſnatch the dear Sup- 


pliant to my Arms, and on his Breaſt ſigh a kind 


Forgiveneſs: Too well I know the Magick of 
your Looks to truſt you here, know my own 
Weakneſs, your irreſiſtleſs Power of pleading, 
and the Tortures of a Breaſt, where Reſolution 
oppoſes dearer Inclination. Oh for ſome ſubtle 
Caſuiſt, whoſe minute Diſtinctions could ſolve 
the Scruples of my tender Breaſt; teach me to 
evade my torturing Vow, and to my ſtruggling 
Soul reſtore both Peace and Pleaſure. Hence all 
ye ſoothing Sophiſters, in vain's your Aid, for 
if I myſelf, urg'd by the ſtrongeſt Ties, all 


that's dear in Life, can find no way to prevari- 


cate, nor in my partial Breaſt one mental Reſer- 
vation in this painful Exigence, there is no 
„ 
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Help, but I am loſt for ever; ask thy Bardofi 
then no more, you ſee it muſt be fruitleſs. But 
take it, oh take it kindly, that from my Soul 
I wiſh I could forgive you. 


NR x RAVE 
POD eee 


MAD AM, 


X Friend of ours being at the Aſſembly laſt 
Night, ſaw the Lady . to his great 
Surprize, in all her flaunting Airs: the dimi- 


nutive Creature made ſuch an Impreſſion on him, 


that he was inſpir'd to reverſe the celebrated 
Girdle of Waller's ador d Sachariſſa, and ſent it 
me this Minute; and tis as freely at your Ser- 
vice as things of this Nature are maliciouſly at 
every Body s. I expect you at the unintelligent 
Opera to Night, | 


Am yours. 


Waller's GIRA DIE revers'd, on the Sight of Lady 


— at the Aſſembly at St. James's. 


HAT her Coloflus Waſte entwin'd, 
Some ſturdy falling Oak ſhall bind: 

No ſtrolling Beggar, for a Crown, 

Would care to do what this has done, 


'T was 


and h 
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*T'was of all Plagues the ample Sphere, 

The Mound which held the pamper'd Deer; 
Envy, Fraud, Noiſe, licentious Love, 

Did all within this Circle move. 


Vaſt was the Compaſs, and yet there 
Dwelt neither what was Good or Fair: 
Unhappy Ribband, thou haſt bound 
The vileſt Lump the Sun goes round. 


„„ 
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J AL M ANO.. 


Of Almano, you are ſtill more charming, 
and I am loſt for ever; I bid you ſlight 
and hate me; but oh diſguiſe thoſe Inclinations 
of your Soul, thoſe Corroſives are too ſharp for 
my render Breaſt, and will not cure, but exaſ- 
perate the Pain. Think of ſome gentler Method 
to reclaim my wandring Reaſon ; venture, Alnano, 
to ſpeak kindly to me, I'll not hold you to your 
Word : Sigh, ſwear, flatter, any thing to ſooth 
the preſent raging Paſſion, which now will bleſs 
that Pity it ſo lately ſcorn'd. Curſe on thoſe 
ſighing Fools, that in ſoft Numbers celebrate 
my Wit, and tell me tis a Spring of perpetual 
Charms to conquer and ſecure Hearts, ſince 
'twill not purchaſe one kind Word or Look from 
the dear, regardleſs Man I love, to whom each 
Moment of my Life's addreſs d, while * 
| lon, 
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ſion, Buſineſs, nay Devotion, all's neglected fot 
him; I have no uſe of Thought but to admire 
his Charms, think how he looks, and ſmiles, 
and ſpeaks, then bluſh and ſigh, and bleſs the 
lovely Author of my Ruin, in whoſe dear Arms 


T had rather be kindly claſp'd, than graſp in my 
own Hand the Scepter of the World: When 


c er indulgent Slumber brings him to my Arms, 


I fondly preſs him to my ſighing Breaſt, whiſper 
ſoft Tales of Love, and ſooth him to my Wiſh, 
hear and ſwear eternal Vows of Truth and 
Tenderneſs ; then wake with all the Raptures of 
Delight, as if my Joys were real; but oh, too 
ſoon I find the dear Deluſion, my empty Arms 
confeſs the Cheat, and I can only find his dear 
Idea in my tortur d Heart; then ſigh and weep, 
bluſh at my fond Miſtake; check my growing 
Paſſion, and wiſh and beg, even in the midſt of 
my early Orizons, that I did not, might not, 
love ſo well. Ye cruel partial Powers that 
guide our Deſtiny, why make ye not our Sex to 


pity thoſe who ſigh and languiſh for them, but 


ſo often force and fix our Inclinations where we 


meet Averſion? Oh how bleſs'd would poor 


Philaſter be, could he enjoy the thouſandth Part 
of that vaſt Love that I ſquander away on the 
cruel thankleſs Almano ! By ſome quick Change 
eaſe my fond tortur'd Heart, teach me the 
Coldneſs of the careleſs Youth; or (to make 
me more bleſs'd) let ſome ſofter God inſpire his 
Breaſt, until he love like me, or learn him to 
diſſemble for a while, to make the Fate of our 


eternal Parting leſs ſhocking to my tender Soul, 


Fil join in the Deceit. Do, dear Almano, look 
and ſpeak as if you lov'd me; then lay the 


Blame on Fate, pretend your Father's Prohibi- 


tion, 
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tion; 2 Tour to 7aly, or any thing but the 
Truth. So ſhall Falſhood be meritorious in 
you, and you'll ſo mitigate my Sufferings, rhat 
inſtead of torturing Racks, my poor mourning 
Heart will gently bleed to Death. 


EEE MA 
To a Friend, with a POEM. 
MA DAM, 


Have, at laſt, yielded to your Importunity; 
you will find inclos d the Poem you ſo 
preſs d me for: I know 'twill firſt move your 
Anger, then your Pity. 


Yours to command. 


AIL, lovely Erato, whoſe ſoothing Lyre 
Beſt ſounds the melting Sighs of ſofc 
eſire; 
Tune all my Notes to thy delicious Strain, 
Teach me of Love ſo ſweetly to complain, 
Till my own Lyre has Power to eaſe my Pain. 
I ſing no careleſs or unconquer d Youth, 
Nor common Theme of violated Truth; 
The fatal Flame, that robs me of my Reſt, 
Burns with an equal Ardor in his Breaſt; 
Both by the ſame impetuous Impulſe mov'd, 
With the like Paſſion talk'd, and look'd, and 
T2 (lov'd. 


Q Whole 
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Whole Hours he'd ſigh on my delighted Breaſt, 


While wiſhing, pleading Eyes his Flame con- 


Thoſe filent Orators, that more can move, 
Than all the vocal Rhetorick of Love. 
Thus would we both with tender Tranſport 


. (gaze, 
Whilſt leaning en my Cheek his lovely Face, 
He'd preſs, with cager taſte, my willing Lip, 
And oft from thence the balmy Nectar ſip; 
Where every raviſh'd Senſe would crowd to 
| 3 x (prove 
That Earneſt of the richer Draughts of Love: 
Thus melting, dying, in each others Arms, 

I felt, oh Virtue, too, too powerful Charms, 
Felt irreſiſtleſs Softneſs ſeize my Heart, 
Wiſh'd ever thus to join, and never part; 

With mutual Languiſhments ſupine we lay, 
Intirely given up to Love and Play; 

Till Nature, glowing with her brighteſt Fires, 
Could bear no more, ---- tumultuouſly epi 


2?Twixt awful Fears, and exquiſite Deſires. . 


While thus intranc'd, the Paſſion inwatd burns, 
Exerts its Force as Love and Life returns; 
Then, with freth Ardor, the bewitching Youth 
Still graſps me faſt, and vows new Love and 

| (Truth; 
I, quite enchanted with the ſoothing Bliſs, 
Return each Preſſure, give back every Kiſs : 
He, joy'd his Love did ſuch Indulgence find, * 
Straight knew no Bounds, but more profuſely 

| | (kind, 0 

Urges the Rapture that was ſtill behind; 
Raiſing Imagination to ſuch Height, 


No am'rons God could promiſe more Delight: 
Yet 


(feſt; 


Knowir 


e — — 
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Tet I forbote this World, this Heaven of Charms, 
Still figh'd and wiſh'd, yet fled his tempting” 
| 0 | (Arms. 
Witneſs, oh Honour, and oh Nature too, 
If ſuch a Conflict you cer ſaw till now, 
For oh, too daring Lengths of Love J run, 
One Moment more, and I had been undone ;; 
For that important Minute ſnatch'd me thence, 
Equally fond of him and Innocence; 
Compleatly happy that I theſe poſſeſt, 
Yet languiſh'd too, to know the mighty reſt. 
What Perturbations does tranſport the Mind, - 
Charm'd with the Joys we wiſh, and —_ ary | 
| n | (find, 
Taſte Pleaſare to the Height, yet know there's 
„ more behind? 
I, who ne'er-lov'd, nor ventur'd thus before, 
Knew not that Nature had ſuch Sweets in-ſtore 3 
The new Amuſement every Senſe ingroſt, 
Remorſe was all in the dear Wonder loſt ; 
My Seoul was full of the extatick Bliſs, 
I felt eaeh Touch, retaſted every Kiſs; 
Awake I had no Thought but of his Charms, 
Or if aſleep; dreamt I was in his Arms. 
Ar laſt, my Tranſport does to Grief ſubmit, 
I weep, and blame the almoſt guilty Night; 
With Dread the dang'rous Scene I now ſurvey; 
And wonder how I forc'd myſelf away; | 
Virtue the dear Indulgence oft upbraids, 
On t'other Side great Love and Nature pleads ; 
Nature complains that I have injur'd her, 
And did dull Precepts to Inſtin& prefer : 
So only Love was pleas'd with what was done; 
Knowing unfiniſh'd Joys would ſooth us to on 
(on. 


22 I charge 
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I charge ye all, ye untry'd Nymphs, beware, 
Truſt not your Prudence, nor your Pride too far. 
Ah, who that truly loves, untouch'd, can hear 
The melting Accents of a Lover's Prayer, 
Endure his Preſſures, hear him ſigh and pam 
For Joys which ſhe, and only ſhe can grant ? 
What can ſhe do? 'tis Ruin to comply, 
And to refuſe, tis eafier far to die. 
For now I know, by this dear tafte of Charms, 
That all Delight is center'd in his Arms; 
Know too in mine he places all his Bliſs, 
And yet to part ---- ſure Racks are Eaſe to this. 
If Falſhood or Indifterence were our State, 
It might be born, tis but a common Fate: 
Bur when two Sonls, fo paſſionately kind, 
By a long Series of Endearments join d, 
Part for a Name, what more ſevere can prove, 
Not to be bleſt — but curſt with ſo much Love? 
Why do the Powers above admit Deſire, 
Yet interdi& the Paſſions they inſpire ? 
Oh let them guide our paſſive Wills aright, 
Or keep us ignorant of the dear Delight. 
Witneſs yourſelves, ye Powers, how much Iſtrove, 
How oft I wept and pray'd I might not love; 
Too ſtrong's the Impulſe of a deſtin'd Heart, 
It knows no Law, nor Intereſt, nor Art; 
Love ſooth'd the Scruples of my dubious Mind, 
Taught me the fatal Joy of being kind ; 
Joys, which I almoſt wiſh I ne ler had known, 
Such a dear Taſte of Love reſign'd fo ſoon ; 
*Tis more than humane Nature ſure can bear, 
He is to me than Life or Fame more dear: 
But Virtue calls, reluctant I obey; 
Futurity, can you this mighty Loſs repay ? 
Tell me, ye Gods, if I renounce the Bliſs, 
How many Heavens you will allow tor this? 
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Oh quickly ſpeak, ſupport me e er I faint, 


(Or hurrying Nature force me to relent ;) 


Without your Aid the Tryal's too ſevere, 
More than my fond, my tender Breaſt can bear. 
Hark, a ſoft Sound, ſweet as his moving Voice, 


Says I ſhall be poſſeſs d of future Joys ; 


And ſince my Soul is ſo compos'd of Love, 
If pure, ſhall taſte redoubled Bliſs above. 
And nqw, thou deareſt lovelieſt Youth farewel, 
Adieu that Boſom where all Pleaſures dwell : 
Pardon that thus I do reſign thy Arms, 

A Circle flowing with inceſſant Charms ; 

Too well I know and prize the Joys I loſe, 
But dare not ask thy Leave, left thou refuſe. 
Oh do not grieve, or let thy Part be ſmall, 
To me transfer it, and I will bear it all; 

Weep all the darkſome Hours of Night away, 
In lone Receſſes ſhun the buſy Day; 

Shun all that's humane, to avoid Relief, 

As once my Joys, ſo now indulge my Grief ; 
Cheriſh thy dear Idea in my Heart, 

Think on thy Softneſs to encreaſe my Smart; 
And to rack Nature to the height of Pain, 
Reſolve to love ----- but never meet again. 


LETTER XVII. 


To Alcides, ſeeing him after three Years 
Abſence. 


Nconſeious Youth, you knew not when 
(met laſt, 


How my ſoft Breaſt the trilling Minutes paſt ; 
Q 3 I biuſh- 
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I bluſhing thought, how juſt three Years before, 
Exactly on that Day, that very Hour, 
(When Virtue ſcarce repuls'd your powerful 


| (Charms,) 

Slowly-I left your dear inviting Arms. | 
Too well you know how eagerly you ſued, 
And with what Tenderneſs you was withſtood ; 
To make the Rigour of Denial leſs, 
| I ſooth'd the Paſſion J could not redreſs : 
With kindeſt Eyes your Languiſhing I view, 
And vow'd, if e'er I lov'd, it ſhould be you; 
A thouſand foft endearing Things expreſt, 
As you lay wiſhing on my trembling Breaſt; 
The fond Miſtake did not my Anger move, 
I could not frown, nor chide, nor any W but 

| | Ove. 
Sure two ſo very kind ne er paſs'd their Time, 
With ſo much Softneſs, and fo little Crime; 
In ſuch Delight the pleaſing Hours were ſpent, 
That, Heaven forgive me, I could ſcarce repent. 


Tell me, ye ſubtle Caſuiſts, was't a Sin, 
Or may we dare to meet and love again? 
No, rather let me ask the Fates Intent, 

If they've decreed I ſhould be innocent: 

For tho' I know tis not in Nature's Power, 

I ſhould love better, or be tempted more; 

Yet I'm not ſure the Charmer caw't prevail; 
Virtue, tho' often try'd, at laſt may fail. 
Then hear, ye pitying Gods, grant my Requeſt 
Subdue this dangerous Paſſion in my Breaſt : 
Or if't muſt be my Puniſhment to love, 

Add to my Pain, and from my Sight remove 
The pleaſing Youth; for oh I dread the Crime, 
Ang am not ſafe if left to Love and him, 


LE T- 
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To AMINTAS. 
O, gentle Sighs, like Inſpiration move, 


f And tell the gay Amintas [till I love; 
Tell with what tender Pain I'm bar'd the Bliſ 85 


Olk being only and for ever his; 


Spite of the Coldneſs Ive ſo long expreſt, 
The latent Fire {till glow d within my Breaſt : 
So Vapours often Phœbus Glories ſhroud, 


Yer ſtill he ſhines behind the envious Cloud. 


Go to his doubtful Boſom, ſoftly ſteal, 


And all my Love and Languiſhments reveal; 


Tell every Wiſh, and every tender Feat, 
How I deſire, yet how I dread him here. 


But let him not ſuſpe&, I'd have him know, 
Leſt he grow kind again, and love me too; 


For oh, I dare not truſt his powerful Charms, 
There's more than Magick in Amintas Arms. 


eee 


To a Lady with tevo Copies of V. 105 viz. 
The Euter tranſpos d, and The Magnet. 


Dear Madam, | 5 
H O' you are no great Lover of Poetry, 


I ond not forbear communicating to 
Q 4 you 
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you Lines on ſo uncommon a Theme, as The 
Garter tranſpos'd, to tie a Night-Gown ; The 
Magnet too was ſomething that pleas d me. I 
will make no farther Apology, knowing your 
good Nature accepts every Endeavour to oblige 
you, 1 


From, Madam, yours, &c. 


On lending a Garter for a Girdle. 
To AminTaAs. 


MIA this ſoft Circle tendereſt Magick prove, 
And all within it feel the Power of Love; 
The warm Effluvia mingling with thy Blood, 
Inſpire ſuch Ardors as my Breaſt ſubdued; 
Swift let it glide thro? evTy trembling Vein, 
Till each kind Atom glow with the 5 
| | Pain, 
Hail happy Ribband, oh that in thy ſtead, 
Tho' o'er my Cheeks thy roſy Colour ſpread, 
I might, like thee, but preſs and claſp him 
h | | (round, 
Till he from my kind Arms the ſoft Enchant- 
F e (ment found. 
Oh how I envy thee, how bleſs d art thou? 
Not ſacred Fillets on the Prieſteſs Brow ; 
Or Salisbury's Garter e er was half ſo grac d, 
When "tis, with Pomp, on TR” in, 
| | | acd; 
The azure Band Britannia dedicates, l 
As ſacred to the Guardian of her State. 
The Caledonian Heroes too are ſeen, 
Adorn d with honourable Belts of Green. 


And 


But ſoon as the inchanting Youth returns, 


Thus do the am'rous latent Seeds in Steel 
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And if great Love ſhould be auſpicious now, 


On this kind Girdle ſo much Power beſtow, 


To charm Amintas' Soul entirely mine, 
The Red Tl eonſeerate for ever thine. 


The MAGNET. 
/ A Mintas abſent, Love's as lambent Fire; 


| My Soul knows no kind Wiſh or fond 


Deſire ; 


Thro' my whole Frame the impetuous Ardor 
(burns. 


Lie undiſturb'd, and no Emotion feel, 

Till the inſpiring Magnet near it move, 

Whoſe Force does thro each conſcious 2 
rove, 

Then by impulſive Heat trembles with active 

| fs (Love. 

Is then this Sympathy a Fault in me ? 

Can I reſiſt the inherent Tendency ? 


The dear Effects I feel, but cannot find 


How the Effluvium acuates my Mind, 
Involuntary move, occult the Cauſe, 
Influenc'd, like that, by mere mechanick Laws. 


Miſcellancons Letters 
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AND 


PARADOXES. 
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LETTER I. 


To Caleb Seeker Eſq;. at bis Chambers in th 
 Middle-Temple, London. 


Upon the Fae- THINKERS, | 


Me vol hath ſaid in his Heart, ure i, 10 God, 


My Dear CAL EB, 
=? E URS of the 2oth lt. has given 
me a little Diſturbance ; for the Love 
£ and Value I have tor you, makes me 
. uneaſy, that you're got into ſo worth- 
leſs an Acquaintance as you mention; 
for believe me, my Friend, there's nothing to be 
got by it but Dilquiet and Intamy, Tis a Juſt 


Maxim of the ingenions Orway, 
Avoid 
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Avoid the Man that's fingular, 


His Brain 's unſound, his Spleen o erueighs his Vit. 


For, indeed, a Man that ſets up to be viſer 


than the reſt of the World, ought to be very 


ſure of the Solidity of his Fundamentals; 
elſe he may, in all Probability, give greater 


Proofs of his Folly than of his Underſtand- 
ing. I know very well, that a Country Parſon 
makes ſo ridiculous a Figure amongſt your 


Friends at the Greczar's, that I have but little 
Hopes that my Advice ſhould be of any great Im- 


- portance with you. However, ſince you are ſtill 


pleas d to continue your Favour for me, I ſhall 


make uſe of that Privilege, and treat you like a 


Friend, and a Man of Reaſon. Reaſon is what 


your new Acquaintance make great Pretenſions 


to, though they, by no Means, will be conclu- 
ded by it. 


They call themſelves FREE- THINK ERS, but 
it is a groſs Miſnomer, a moſt horrible Abuſe of 
the Word; for there are not more {laviſh Think- 


ers in the World; they lay down certain Poſtu- 


lata, of which they admit no Diſpute : As for 
Example, That the World is Eternal ; That the 
Soul is mortal, and by Conſequence that there is no Morld 
to come, nor any Account to be given of dur Sins and 
Tranſgreſſions in this. Having fix'd theſe Princi- 
ples by a ſort of dogmatical Iyſe dixit, they ar- 
gue not fairly, nor give you any Reaſons, at leaſt, 
that will bear Water to prove theſe Poſitions, 
but are themſelves confin d to ſtrive and force all 
their Authorities and Reaſonings to confirm theſe 
Points. Thus you will find in their Books par- 
tial Quotations preſs d into their Service, which, 
it- fairly examin'd by the Authors, from whence 
; | they 
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they are taken, conclude quite the contrary, 
And if theſe Quotations are in another Lan- 
guage, you're ſure to find the Tranſlation of them 


nothing a-kin to the Original. Theſe are Me- 


thods, my Friend, that diſcover, in ſpite of their 
Aſſurance, and confident Way of expreſſing them- 
ſelves, a wonderful Diffidence in their Cauſe, 
and a Conduct too difingenuous and difhoneſt for 
the Lovers of Truth to be guilty of. | 
If by FREE-THINEkINC, they mean an im- 


partial bringing all Opinions to the Teſt of 


right Reaſon, Iam as much a FREETHINREI 
as any one; but it is plain from their Methods 
above-mentioned, that they are afraid of being 
determin'd by that Teſt ; for by that they muſt 
not pretend to impoſe any thing upon us without 


Proof; whereas their very Fundamentals in- 


clude greater Abſurdities, or, at -leaſt, as great 
as Tranſubſtantiation itſelf : And while they 
laugh at our Faith, and Belief of the holy Doc- 


trines of the Goſpel, as implicit, they require a 


greater Implicitneſs to their own Fancies. For 
Example, Put them upon the Proof of the Eter- 
nity of the World: Ask them how Man, a Being 
that we know had a Beginning, we ſee daily 
has an End, came firſt to ſubſiſt? All the An- 
ſwer they give you, or at leaſt all the Anſwer 
I could ever meet with from them, is, That our 
Fathers begot us, and we our Children ; that 
though every particular Man dies, yet the Spe- 
cies is Eternal. But preſs them on for Reaſon, 
and ask them, Whether every Whole does not 
conſiſt of its Part? and that, Whether every 
particular Part, that is, every Man, has not an 
End and dies ? And therefore how that Whole 
can be Immortal or Eternal, every Part of which 

| is 
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is confeſs'd by themſelves ro be Mortal? they 
give you no manner of Anſwer, but that it was 
ſo from all Eternity. | 

Preſs them again with this Queſtion, that by 
their own Conceſſion, every Individual has a Be- 
ginning; that is, that there was a Time when 
Peter, and Fohn, and Sephen, and the reſt, were 
not ; how came they to be? All that they anſwer, 
is, That their Parents begot them., But to go 
on with them ; there was a Time when their Pa- 
rents were not, and had no Being, and fo on for 
hundreds of Ages paſt ; let them take as many as 
they pleaſe, they muſt come at laſt to this Point, 
That all Beings that have an End, muſt alſo have 
a Beginning ; and never cou'd have been, unleſs 
they had been produc'd by ſome Being that had 
no Beginning, and muſt by Conſequence be ſelfe 
exiſtent ; and that Being 1s what we call God. 

Another Article of their Faith is, That Man's 
Soul is Mortal; or rather, indeed, that he has 
no Soul at all; upon this they make all their 
Flouriſn. Here they ſtand their Ground, as if 
it were a Poſt impregnable. Upon this they 
have writ ſeveral Books, which, I think, have 
been all ſufficiently confuted. However, I would 
ask them, That ſince they pretend to be Philo- 
ſophers, that ſince they avow themſelves Cham- 
pions for the Liberty and Dignity of Man- 
kind, to which of theſe does this Doctrine con- 
tribute? Is it really for the Benefit of Human 
Society, that every Man and Woman ſhould be- 
lieve that they die like Dogs ? that therefore 
they may do what they will, without Regard 
to Juſtice, Truth, Virtue and Honeſty, provi- 
ded they take Care not to incur the Penalties of 
human Laws? That Religion is a Jeſt of Poli- 


tical 


4. 
tical Inſtitution by the cunning Men, only to 
manage the reſt of the World? Is not this to 
diſſolve all the Ties of human Society? to open 
a, wide Door to Confuſion; Miſery and Deſtruc- 
tion? Wonderful Benefactors to human Kind! 
But ſuch, my Friend, as. all Civil Government 
ought with Care to extirpate, ſince, for the ſake 
of meer Probability, (for they pretend to no more) 
they would deſtroy the Security of all Man- 
kind. | „5 127 
To give you a full View of the Immortality 
of the Soul, which is too long for this Letter, I 
refer you to the Learned Dr. Clark, Sir Richard 
Blackmere, the Deiſt's Mauual, and various other 
Fracts, in which this Point is fully diſcuſs'd. 
For my part, I think theſe Gentlemen ought 
- all to be us'd as John Trifle, one of their grand 
Demagogues, was by a certain Nobleman of 
this Kingdom. The Story goes thus: Trifte, 
you mult know, is an Li Man, begot by a Po- 
piſh Prieſh upon à galloping Nun; had part 
of his Education in Scotland, and the reſt in Po- 
land. This Gentleman has, with the {mattering 
of ſome little Learning, and a great deal of na- 
tive Impudence, a voluble Tongue, and a fawn- 
ing Addreſs, inſinuated himſelf into the Ac- 
quaintance of ſeveral Perſons of Figure,  diſtin- 
guiſhed more by their Wealth and Dignity, than 
by their Underſtanding. Here Triße has en- 
deavoured to exert his Parts, and preach up the 
Doctrine of the Soul's Mortality, eſpecially a- 
mongſt the Ladies, whoſe Weakneſs of Judgment 
was molt likely to be ſurpriz'd- by the Plauſibi- 
lity of his Argument; he at laſt got Admiſſion 
into the Family of a worthy Nobleman, where 


propagating his damnable Doctrine, it came to 
5 the 
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the Ear of the Nobleman, who provided him 
2 Reception the next time he came, which Trifle 
did by no means admire. But whilſt he was in 
full Argument with the Ladies, as his Way was, 
my Lord came into the Room, and ſeem'd to 
liſten to him with ſome Attention, which made 
him exert himſelf in an extraordinary Manner, 
hoping for a new Convert in that Illuſtrious 
Perſon ; but taking his Leave, Hold, ſaid my 
Lord, you have been at a great Expence of 
Breath, and I don't uſe to be ungrateful to thoſe 
that endeavour to ſerve me. With that he rung, 
a ſmall Bell, and in ruſh'd half a dozen of luſty 
Fellows with a Blanket, and ſeiz d upon Trifle, 
who began to buſtle, and ery, He was a Gentle- 
man, and hop'd therefore that his Lordſhip, for 
his own ſake, wou'd uſe him as ſuch. I ſhall 
uſe you, ſaid my Lord, as a Dog, as a Corrup- 
ter of Families, as one that had diſclaim'd all 
Pretence to Religion and Immortality ; and 
therefore art a Dog, and as ſuch ſhalt be us d; 
though indeed a Dog is much the more valu- 
able Creature; he is of ſome Uſe, thou of none; 
the Blanket ſhall ſuffice for this time; bur if 
ever thou dareſt yenture within my Doors again, 
expect worſe Uſage. With that the Ladies all 
vaniſh'd ; the Lord withdrew, and not regard- 
ing his Prayers, the Men, went to work with 
him, and toſs d poor Trifle ſo long, that they 
diſmiſs'd him in a moſt flagrant Condition. 
This, I think, is the beſt Confutation of ſuch 
Diiputants ; I ſhall defer my Character of his 
Collegue till another Opportunity. My Friend, 
I would have you not debaſe your Underſtand- 
ing ſo far as to keep ſuch Company, who whilſt 
they boaſt a Superiority of, Reaſon to the moſt 
| 5 Excellent, 
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Excellent, fall ſhort of the common Senſe of the 
Loweſt. Remember this, that the Fool hath ſaid 
in his Heart, there is no God : But the Atheiſts of 
the Royal Prophet's time were too modeſt to 
declare their Folly ; but thoſe of our time are 
more impudent, and boaſt that Folly as a Per- 
fection. | 

| { am your loving Friend, 


BELTHAZZ AR DutETHOUGHYT, 


ie eee eee 
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De Anſwer to the foregoing Letter. 


Jo the Reverend Mr. Duethought in Kent, 


Drar Sis, 


F HES E are to return my Thanks for your 


laſt obliging Letter, in which you diſco- 
ver ſo friendly and Chriſtian a Concern for my 


Welfare. But, my dear Friend, your Fears are 


without any real Foundation; for tho' I am for 


enquiring into all Religions, yet I could never 


be ſo whimſical as to ſeek for a Religion among 
the Free-Thinkers, as they call themſelves ; who 
openly declare, that they have none. For my 
part, I have as contemptible an Opinion of 


them as you can have; and think the Noble 
Lord gave Trifle a Reception worthy his Endea- 


vours : So all ſuch Dogs ought to be uſed, when” 

ever they invade the Security and Happineſs of 

Families. I look upon the Free-Thinkers, as they 
ca 
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call themſelves, to be the Peſt of human Society. 
They are, indeed, the moſt miſchievous, and 
the moſt worthleſs Wretches that pretend to the 
Name of Men. Thinkers they ſtile themſelves, 
but certainly not from that Notion that we have 
of the Word, viz. the ſolid Reflection of ratio- 
nal and immortal Beings, but from that fortui- 
tous and undeſigning Thought, which we may 
ſuppoſe to be in meer Animals ; and yet I may 
ſeem to wrong thoſe very meer Animals in put- 
ting the Free-T hinkers upon a Level with em; 
for we can plainly diſcover, that thoſe regularly 


| purſue a certain End, but the Free-T hinkers 


none ; or at leaſt, none agreeable to Thought, 
and their Being as Men, ſince they purſue what 
muſt be deſtructive of their Well-being, if not 
of their very Being itſelf: For whilſt they take 


| away, and break down the Fences of Conſcience 


and Religion, they rob Mankind of that Seeu- 


W ricy which is abſolutely neceſſary to his Happi- 


neſs, and which only can render Life deſirable. 
I cannot diſcover what Motives ſet theſe Mif- 
creants to work, in publiſhing and promoting 
their Opintons, as fooliſh as abominable. If they 
will needs think ſo out of the Way, in a man- 
ner ſo unworthy of the Dignity of human Na= 
ture; if they had rather believe themſelves the 
Effect of blind Chance than the Product of eter- 
nal Wiſdom ; if they had rather faney, that they 
ſhall die like Rats and the other Vermin of the 
Earth, than enjoy a Life hereafter repleniſh'd 
with ſuch Beatitude as is capable of filling the 
vaſt Delires of a human Mind, enlarg'd and ele- 
rated with a wonderful Idea of gn omnipotent 
and-gractous God, why don't they down with 
tat Freedom of 7 binking, as they call it, and 
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go off the Stage of the World in ſome cbſcure 
Hole, like their Brother Vermin? Why will they, 
from Free-T hinters, become licentious Writers? 
Why will they be ſo officiouſly buſy to promote 
their pernicious Opinions 2 They can't pretend 
Conſcience ſets them to work, that they have 
diſclaim'd ; but what Conſcience can there be, 
when, according to them, there is neither Reli- 
gion nor God, the very Foundation of all Con- 
ſcience ? I muſt therefore declare, that though] 


am for a Liberty of Reaſcning, I think theſe _ 


Wretches ought to be extirpated with Death; 
and that becauſe they do not reaſon, but endea- 
vour to banter us out of all that is good and va- 
luable with a poor wretched Sarcaſm, or a ridi- 
culous Pun or Conundrum. 


J am your humble Servant, 
CaLEB SEEKER 
„5 
LETTER II 
On FAME. 
Laudumque immenſa Cupido. 
To My. Praiſelove, to be left at Button's 


 Coffee-houſe, Ruſſel-ftreet, 'Covent-Gar- 
den, London. NT 


My dear Friend, 1 | 

WIHId ! amuſe myſelf here in the Country, 

partly with Books, and partly with out 

rural Diverſions, I ſometimes look back on _ 
ris 


'$ 


IE 
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brisk Enjoyments I uſed formerly to meet with in 
the Town; and as it is natural to all Men, I 
endeavour to give the Advantage to my prefent 
Condition; for he that does not ſo, muſt be un- 
eaſy, and conſequently unhappy ; for ſuch Un- 
eaſineſs rouſes our dormant Deſires to Wiſhes of 
ſomething we cannot attain. 

This makes me prefer the Pleaſures of Solitude 
to thoſe more gay and more noiſy Purſuits of you 
Men of Buſineſs and Action. I confeſs indeed, 
that you are not one of thoſe who delight in 
hunting a Fortune, and preſſing through Crowds 
with Aſſiduity and Obſequiouſneſs to the Great 
and Powerful, who are the only Diſpenſators of 
the Goods of Fortune. Bur then you follow a- 
nother Chace not leſs incurtbred with Fatigue 
and Uncertainty, that is, Praiſe, Fame, Repu- 
tation, from the Performances of your Wit, your 


Learning, and eſpecially your Poetry. Yes, my 


Friend, I know, and have been Witneſs of your 
Satisfaction and Joy upon the Applauſe that 
has been given to your Works by the Judicious ; 
tor I muſt do you that Juſtice, I never found you 
at all exalted at Acclamations of the Vulgar, of 
the Ignorant W/ou'd-be-wits of the Age; that you 
deſpis'd as too tranſitory a Satisfaction to be the 
Obje& of your Endeavour, 

But, my Friend, is not the Applauſe of all 
this World ſo ſhort and tranſitory, that it has 
but the Life of a Dream ? like that it vaniſhes 
when Death wakes us to Eternity. What Bene- 
fit did Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the reſt 
of the great Poets of Antiquity, gain by the uni- 
verſa! Applauſe their Works have every Day met 
with to this Day ? What Benefit in their Lives 
had they from this > They only had the Satisfac- 
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tion of the Admiration that was paid them 


whilſt they liv d; though I confeſs that they had 
another, perhaps as tranſporting, that is, that 


- their Fame ſhould be immortal. This puts me 


in Mind of a Dream I had the other Night; I 
thought I went into one of thoſe Celebrated 
Coffee-houſes, which was a Reſort of Men of 
Wit and Learning, and where I had never been 
before : Diſcourſe, methoughts, ſoon brought me 
to their Knowledge. Is this, ſaid one, the great 
Mr. Crites ? I have long, ſaid another, wiſh'd 
to ſee and embrace the Man, whoſe Works have 
ſo often charm'd me. In ſhort, every one paid 
me their Compliment, and I found an inward 
Tranſport at ſuch a Reception from ſo many 
Men of Learning : "29s I immediately awak'd, 
and all that Pleaſufe vaniſh'd ; and ſuch is all 
the Reputation of the World, and no more. Iam 
not here declaiming againſt Fame and Reputation 
itſelf ; for though it be of no longer Date than 
Life, yet the Deſire of it has been the happy 
Source of the greateſt and braveſt Actions that 
ever were. Nor wou'd I have you think, that 
what I faid, is level'd againſt the niceſt Purſuit 
of Fame, Poetry : No, I have another Opinion 


of that Art, than to ſay any thing mean or little 


of it. 


Qui mentem magnis applicat, 
Det primos Verfibus annos. 


Theſe are the Words of Petronizs Arbiter, a 
Man equally skill'd in Men and Letters; by 
which it is plain he thought, and which is cer- 
tainly ſo in Fact, that the applying of our early 
Years to Poetry, enlarges the Soul, and 5 
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with ſuch great and noble Ideas as are fit to 
raiſe it to great Actions. But this does not at 
all belong to the ſcribbling Poetaſters of this 
Age, to the Men of meer Verſification; but our 
true Poetry, ſuch as we find in Homer, Pindar, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Virgil, Spencer, Milton, and the 
reſt of thoſe great Men. Alexander the Great is an 
illuſtrious Inſtance of this Particular, who was 
from his Childhood converſant with all the Greek 
Poets, and was ſo fond of Homer, the Father of 
them all, that he carry'd him perpetually about 
him through all his Conqueſis, and frequently 
declared his generous Envy of Achilles, that had 
obtained ſo glorious a Recorder of his Virtue. 
And indeed Alexander had abundance of Achilles 


in his Temper, his Fire, his Choler, his Raſh- 


neſs, his Inſolence, and his Valour ; he had his 
Patroclus too in Hepheſtion, Auguſtus Caſar was a 
Hero of another Temper ; Uſes was his Ori- 
ginal, whom he imitated nearer than Virgil did 
him in his Character of Æneas; he was politick, 
ſecret, and a perfect Maſter of Diſſimulation; he 


knew Mankind perfectly well, and likewiſe knew 


how to improve that Knowledge to his own Ad- 
vantage, Qualities eminent in the Hero of the 
Odyſſes. Auguſtus had employ d his younger Years 
in Study, in which the Poets had ſo large a 
Share, that he retain'd his Love for Poetry and 
Fame to his dying Day. There is no need of 
giving Inſtances of this, Virgil, Horace, Tucca, 
Varus, are ſufficient Proofs of it; his own En- 
deavours at a Tragedy, his Fondneſs of the Æ- 
neids, and the Complaints of Horace's not men- 
tioning him often enough in his Poems, leave us 
no manner of Doubt in this Particular. 
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Tf the modern Heroes fall ſhort of thoſe of 
Antiquity in Greatneſs of Mind, as well as Con- 
queſt, it is my Opinion it is for Want of en- 
larging their Souls in their Youths by reading 
the Poets, and thence imbibing that glorious 
Thirſt of Fame, which has rendred the former 
immortal. This is enough to ſhew you, my 
Friend, that I am not an Enemy to that uſeful 
Vanity, that has been the Parent of ſo many 
Heroes, the Love of Praiſe I mean, which in- 
decd touches only the finer Spirits, ſuch as Cicero, 
Titus Quinclius, Flaminins, Junius Brutus, &c. 


For to this Deſire of Praiſe we muſt attribute the 


Eſtabliſhment of the Liberty of Rome in the Exe- 
cution of the Sons of Brutus, and the Delay of 
the Ruine of Roman Liberty in the Conſulſhip of 
Cicero; for what Share the Deſire of Praiſe had 
in it, we find by that Letter of Tulh, which 
begins, Coram me tecum eadem hac agere {ape co- 
nantem, &c. | 

It is not therefore that I think the Love of 
Praiſe unneceſſary in the World, but that J 
find no Charms in it for myſelf; and in that 
Particular it is on a Foot with all other Enjoy- 


ments in this World; for Death has ſo often 


ſtar d me in the Face, and ſhook his terrible 
Dart ſo near me, that it has pall'd my Taſte 
to all ſublunary Things. This, you'll ſay, is 
looking too near on Nature, and the State of 
human Things. It may be fo; but this I mult 
reply, That if this nearer View afford but little 


Pleaſure, it ſhews me the Truth of Things, and 


ſo delivers me from à great deal of Diſquiet; it 
curbs the uneaſy Appetite of Things abſent, 
and makes me not wiſh for any thing but what 


I enjoy ; for whatever is tranſitory, whatever 
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has an End, whatever is not Eternal, has not 
Power co raiſe my Deſire, that terminates only 
in that ſupreme Being, which, as it had no Be- 
ginning, ſo never will have an End. 

Bat this, you'll ſay, is preaching the Melan- 
choly Doctrines of a dying Man, and you are 
in the Health and Vigor of your Age, too brisk 


and warm to reliſh theſe cold Maxims: You are 


for more gay and active Notions ; long may you 
enjoy that Health and Vigor, and late may it 
be cer you come to my weak State and Condi- 
tion; for you will think then, as does now 


Your faithful Friend, 
and Servant, 


Crxirts. 
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| That our ſleeping Hours are as waluable 55 
| | as our waking. A 
l A PARADOX. E 
Somne quies rerum, placidiſſime ſomne deorum, 1 * 

| To Chriſtopher Crotchet Eſq; at Captain 8 
j Rattle's in Windmill-ſtreet, Piccadilly. t 

| Dear Kit, -- - 
| | | e 
HAT all in Raptures-—-- 0h! the tranſ- W 
porting Joys of the divine Chariclea, when | at 
_ lay panting on her ſnowy Breaſt, my Soul juſt fiut- Pl 
| tering to my very Mouth, to meet her balmy Breath. vc 
, What, Kn, haſt thou at laſt obtain'd Polleſſion th 
of the coy Chariclea ? No, nothing but an empty ti 
. Dream; you dreamt ſhe was kind, but wak'd F. 
and found her the ſame coy, proud, cruel, inſo- VC 

lent Woman ſhe has always been, Why faith, — 

Kit, I think the Joy you found in your Dream "iſ 

really more valuable than whar ſhe could afford ſu 

you waking. I knew a young Gentleman, who of 


ſaid he could ſleep as long as he pleas'd, and 
dream of what he pleas d. Accordingly, when 
Money run low, he would get up to his Caſtle, 
three pair of Stairs in the Temple, lock himſelf 
in, go to Bed and ſleep for a Day or two. It 
he had had ill luck at Gaming, then he would re- 
ſolve to dream of {tripping the whole ä 5 
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fo during his Sleep he had Money enough. If 
Phillis had prov'd cruel and unkind, then he would 
dream of rifling all her Charms at his pleaſure, © . 
while ſhe embrac'd him with all her Endear- 
ments, till he was weary of her Fondneſs. If 
his Relation, my Lord Worthleſs, had refus'd to 
promote his Suit at Court, then he went and 
dreamt of his Lordſhip's Downftal, and his own 
Eſtabliſhment on his Ruins. 

Now, Kit, if you had this Art, you would 
not have much occaſion to repine at your 


Mliſtreſs's Unkindneſs, ſince the Pleaſure would 


be more ſincere and tranſporting ; but you ſay it 
is too ſhort, it vaniſhes as ſoon as you wake, and 
then you are in your old Condition of a miſer- 
able deſpis'd Lover. Well, Kit, and if you were 
really poſſeſs'd of your charming Chariclea, 
would not your Joy ſoon vaniſh like a Dream, 
and you wake to Satiety and Diſguſt ? If the 
Pleaſures of a Dream be ſhort, are not the Fa- 
vours of the Fair and of the Great ſo too? and 
tho' they laſt but a Day, an Hour; nay, ſome- 
times but a Moment, what a deal of Aſſiduity, 
Fawning, Flattery and ſlaviſn Attendance muſt 
you pay to obtain them ? but the Pleaſures of a 
Dream, tho' ſhort, come freely, unſought for, 


and unexpected ; and really, I think, are full as 


ſubſtantial as the other. This puts me in mind 
of what Proſpero ſays in The Tempeſt; | | 


e Theſe our A Fors, 
As I foretold you, were all Spirits, and 
Are melted into Air, into thin Air; 
And like the baſeleſs Fabrick of the Viſion, 
The Cloud-capt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 
The folemu Temples, the great Globe itſelf, © 
& j "4 : | Te 2 
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Tea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſokue, 

And like this inſubſtantial Pageant faded, 

Leave not a Track behind. M are all fuch Stuff 
As Dreams are made on; and our Iitile Life 

I rounded with a Sleep. 


For my Part, I have often thought that our 


ſleeping Hours are as valuable as our waking 
and Nature icſelf ſeems to huvg equally divided 
our Life between them. Slegr is of 4 Sore 


reign Uſe, not only to the 'Healithy, but co 


the Sick; when we nave tired both our Minds 
and our Bodies, in the fooliſh Purſuit of Buſi- 
neſs, Power, Riches, or Love, we are fain 
to have recourſe to Sleep, to refreſh us, nouriſh 
us, and enable us to go through the Fatigues of 
the following Day. When we are parch'd with 
the Fires of violent Fevers, and the Piyiician's 
Art is foil'd, and unable to quench the unnatu- 
ral Flame, if gentle Sleep but hear our Call, 
and come to our Aſſiſtance, the Fire abates, 
till quire extinguiſh'd by his friendly Showers. 
What Eſteem Sleep was in among the Antients, 
is plain from the Honours they paid it; firſt 
they made it a God, and his Temple was 
built with black Marble, tho' his ſettled Abode 
was fix'd among the Cimmeriaus, whoſe Country 
was half the Year Night; hither Juno diſpatch'd 
Iris, to deſire him to ſend a Dream to Halcyone, 
to let her know that her Czyx was ſhipwrack'd, 
that ſhe might no longer ſolicit her with Victims 
and Prayers for his ſafe and happy Return. 

The ſame Ancients paid ſo great a Deference to 

Sleep, that they took many of their Divinations 

from thence ; if what they ſought, related to 

Health, they ſlept in the Temple of Aſcula- 
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ius, and that God, always in their Dream, re- 
veal'd a Remedy for their Malady : If what 
they ſought, related to War, they ſlept in the 
Temple of Mars - If to Love, in that of Venia. 
They had likewiſe their ſleeping Hero, as Ench- 
mion, who ſleeping always on the Top of Mount 
Latmos, he enjoy d the Careſſes and Love of 
Diana; nor was ſhe without a Rival in this 
drouſy Charmer; a young Nymph, whoſe 
Name I have forgot, was ſo enamour'd of him, 
that hex Kiſſes and Fondneſs ſo diſturb'd his Re- 
poſe, and rous d the Jeaiouſy of Diana, that ſhe 
turn' d her into a Flie ; but ſhe ſtill retains her 
old Nature, and by an impertinent Fondneſs al- 
ways diſturbs the ſleeping. But what need I 
dwell upon the Heathen, ſince the ſacred Writers 
afford ſuch ample Proof of the Excellence and 
Importance of Sleep? There we find Dreams are 
made uſe of to reveal the Fate and Revolution 
of Empires: As Pharoah's Dream of the ſeven 
fat and lean Kine, which, by the Interpretation 
of Joſeph, he found to ſignify ſeven Years of 
Plenty, and ſeven Years of Famine that wete to 
come; by which means he engroſs'd ail the Pro- 
perty of Egypr, and became the abſolute Maſter 
of his People. Thus in Daniel we find the 
Fore-knowledge of the ſeveral Monarchies of 
the World reveal'd to the King of Babylon, and 
interpreted by that Prophet. In che ſame manner 
many of the Prophecies of {ſaiah, Ezekiel, and 
others, were delivered to them in Dreams or 
Viſions, which is all one. But you may ſay theſe 
were the Dreams of Princes and Propi:ets, and 
therefore have little Regard to private Dreams. 
What think you then of the Dreams of the rwo 
Fellow-Priſoners of Joſeph, one of waoſe 
Eo TO | Dreams 
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Dreams foretold his Reſtoration to the King's 
Favour, that of the other his being hang? 
In ſhort, to ſpend more Time in the Defence of 
Sleep, might, for ought I know, provoke it in 
you ; I ſhall only therefore wiſh you frequently 
ſuch Dreams as that you deſcribe to me ; and 
deſire that you would not think me in a Dream, 
but thoroughly awake, when I ſubſcribe my- 


ſelf, 
? Dur faithful Friend, 
NIE WI As vy. 


LETTERS. 
On Women. 
Varium & mutabile ſemper 


Femina nulla bona eſt; at fi bona contigit ulla, 


Neſcio quo pacto res mala facta bona eſt. 


To John Freely Eſq; at his Houſe near 
Maidſton in Kent. 


Dear Jack, 


I Receiv'd your long Letter of the 1oth paſt, 

and am glad you meet with ſo much Plea- 
{ure in the Country ; but I ſhan't be even with 
you, till I ſend you as long a one on ſome of 


the Pleaſures of the Town, at leaſt, that * 
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of *em which engages the Chace of the young 
Fellows of Spirit. Being confin'd to my Cham- 
bers by a Fir of the Gout, when now the Rage 
of it was pretty well abated, I admitted the 
Viſits of my Friends and Acquaintance, to di- 
vert the tedious Hours. One Day I had a 
Viſit from Myſogamus and Philogamus ; ſoon after 
came in Gaymood, Tattle and Pert, Fellows, 


whoſe higheſt Ambition is to be in the Ladies 


Favour ; and all their Diſcourſe runs upon the 
Beauty of Belinda, the fine Air of Clelia, and 
the Wit of Berenice. If you chance to mention 
a glorious Campaign, a Battle bravely fought, 
and Victory {till attending our Arms; Towns 
and Countries won ; and the Terror ſtruck into 
the Foes by the Britiſo Valour : They ſhall pre- 
ſently cry out, Oh! the invincible Charms of 
Belinda, no Mortal can behold her Eyes without 
being vanquiſh'd, without being her voluntary 
Slave, and bound in ſuch agreeable Chains as 
youll never deſire to be free. Who can hear 
the penetrating Wit of Berenice, and yet boaſt 
himſelf Maſter of his own Heart? Thus they 
ſhall tell you how many Campaigns they have 


made in beſieging the impregnable Clelia, with 


an exat Hiſtory of all her Frowns, and the 
Modes of her Slights and Diſdain, as if they 
were of that Importance that the higheſt Glory 
attended them. 

After they had ſufficiently tired us with this 
Talk they withdrew —-— What intolerable 
Coxcombs, cry'd out Mſagamus, are theſe 
Fellows, to think that their Follies are an agree- 
able Entertainment for other Men; and to think 
that thoſe that are Fools to Women ſhould 7 

r 
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fir Companions for Perſons of Reaſon and 
Underftanding ! J 

1 find, ſaid Philagamus, as filly as you eſteem 
theſe Men, they have been able to raiſe your 
Spleen againſt the fair Sex; your Eyes, and the 

Fehemence of your Voice diſcover it. I con- 
feſs, reply'd he, that when I hear the moſt tri- 
fling Part of the Creation extoll'd and ador'd 
like” fomerhing divine, J am not able to keep 
my Temper. ' That I was born of a Woman 
was not my Choice, and therefore, I think, has 
no right to engage me in their Cauſe ; Genera- 
tion, indeed, is the only valuable Uſe of Wo- 
man- kind; Nature has thought fit to give them 
a Share in our Production, for which only they 
are eſteem'd by the more wiſe eaſterly Nations, 
where they are look d on no more than as the 
firſt Rank of Slaves; accordingly their Lives 
are commonly in the Hands and Will of the 
Husband. In other Parts they are oblig'd to 
die and be burnt with their dead Husbands. 
During the Prevalence of the Doctrine of the 
Druids in Gaul and in Britain, who were thought 
to derive, their Principles from the Nations of 
the Eaſt, the Women entirely depended on the 
Will of the Men, who could put them off, or 
put them to Death, as they thought fit: If that 
Power may be thought too arbitrary for humane 
kind, too often directed by the Paſſions; the 
other Extream of ſubjecting the Men to the 
Humour of a Creature that is guided by no- 
thing elſe, is fully as abſurd: To admit Women 
to an Equality of Share in the Government ot 
Families, to place our Pleaſure and Happineſs 
in them, is a Madneſs that only prevails in the 
Northern Part of the World, where Men are 
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not- warm'd by the gracious Influence of the 
Sun into finer and more exalted Notions ; and 
hence proceeds moſt, if not all our Diſquiet and 
Miſeries. Were they, indeed, endow'd with 
Knowledge,Reaſon, Virtue, Reſolution, Honour, 
Conſtancy and Chaſtity, we might have more 
Reaſon to juſtify our Conduct in this Particular: 
But whilſt in them there is only Ignorance, an 
Impotencefof Paſſion, Inconſtancy, Luft, and the 
like, we go on in the old Track, only becauſe 
our Fore-fathers ſhew'd us the way. 

But to come to Particulars, how ſhould they 
have Knowledge? that comes from Education, 
from Study, from the Experience of a viſe 


Obſerver; whereas the whole Education of Wo- 


man is ſperit in Trifles, in learning how to dreſs 
themſelves, and give their Faces the beſt Air 
they can, to captivate the Fools that admire 
em · How ſhould they have Virtue ? that like- 
wiſe depends upon Knowledge. Who reads to 
them the Maxims of Moral Philoſophy, and by 
that Means ſets before tiieir Eyes the Nature, 
Limits or Bounds of the ſereral Virtues? Their 
Female Inſtructors know nothing of it, their 
Mate Teachers as little; all that they learn 
from theſe, is either a Tune upon the Spinet, a 
Song, or a Dance; they inform them in the 
Steps of a Minuet, a Rigardoon, or ſome other 
French' Dance, whoſe Name, I thank my Stars, 


I know nothing of; the chief Leſſons that are in- 


culcated into them are Pride, the gratifying 


their Appetites, and the ſeveral little Arts of 


Coquetry : . Thus qualified, thus adorn'd, thus 

inſtructed, they ſet out to be Miſtreſſes of Fa- 

milies, and ſharing in the Government of them 

with the moſt wiſe and knowing of 1 — ; 
| whic 
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which if they deny them, nothing bur Strife 
and Diſturbance enſue ; nor can any thing ap- 
peaſe them, but the entire Subjection of the 
_ Husband, as well as Family, to their Will. 

But to ſay all that I could ſay upon this Sub- 
je&, would, I am afraid, tire you, and make 
you think that I had nothing to offer in this 
Cauſe but general Invectives. This Part there- 


fore of my Diſcourſe I ſhall conclude with this 


Quotation out of the incomparable Orway, in 
his Orphan. . 


Io was it betray d the Capitol ? Woman. 
Who loft Mark Anthony the World? Woman. 
Who was the Cauſe of a long ten Years War, 
And laid, at laſt, old Troy in Ajbes ? Womans. 
Deſtructive, damnable, deceitful Woman ! 
Woman to Man firſt as a Bleſſing given, 

When Innocence ang Love were in their Prime ; 
Happy, a while, in Paradiſe they lay, 

But quickly Woman long d to go aſtray ; 

Some fooliſh new Adventure needs muſt prove, 
And the firſt Devil ſhe ſaw, ſhe chang d her Love; 
To his Temptations lewdly ſhe inclin'd 

Her Soul, and for an Apple damn'd Mankind. 


Otway is content with a few Inſtances of the 
Perfidiouſneſs, Inconſtancy, and, Deſtructiveneſs 
of Womankind, but thoſe which were eminent, 
and concern'd in the Happineſs of great Men, 
of great Nations; and, in fine, of all humane 
kind. Were we, indeed, to number all the Ex- 
amples of the fatal Vices and Follies of that 
Sex, which the Hiſtory of all Nations affords 
us, I ſhould want Time, tho' I ſpent whole 
Years in the Narration, to give you one 4 5 of 
£ | | their 
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their Number. What are the unnatural Luſts of 
the Paſiphaes, the adulterous Loves of the Stenc- 
bea's and Phadra's, the falatious and abandon'd 


Lewdneſs of Maſſalina? of whom the Poet ſaidz 
Decem laſſata viris, fed nondum ſatiata receſſit. 


What ſhall we ſay of the Ingratitude and un- 
bounded Ambition of Smiramis? who was firſt a 
Concubine to one of the Slaves of the great 
King Nimu, and being ſeen .by him, had the 
good Fortune to win that King's Heart to ſuch à 
Degree, that ſhe became his chief and favourite 
Miſtreſs ; and this Love, in a little Time, made 
that Prince doat to ſo mad a Degree, as, on her 
Requeſt, he ſurrender'd the ſovereign Power in- 
to her Hands for one Day. But Lo the mon- 
ſtrous Ingratitude of this Woman, Ingratitude, 
that none; indeed, but a Woman could be guilty 
of; ſhe turns the gracious Gift of her beſotted 
Benefactor againſt his Life; in ſhort, by the 
Power he had given her, ſhe caus'd him to be 
lain; and by other Arts, too long here to par- 
ticularize, uſurp'd his Kingdom. Beleſtia was a 
dancing ſinging Slave, and for the Agility of 
her Heels, and the Fineneſs of her Voice, was 
prefer'd to be Concubine to Antiochiis; and find- 
ing her Power able to compaſs any thing with 
that King, nothing leſs than a Goddeſsſhip 


would pleaſe the aſpiring Harlot ; the King 


therefore, at her Requeſt, ere&s a Temple to 
her, under the Name of Venus Beleſtia. But we 
will ſay no more of the Ambition of this Sex; 
we will paſs over Athalia, Jezebel, Irene, and 
infinite Numbers of the like, both Antient and 
Modern, that have * Kings and _— 
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feel the terrible Effects of their Pride, Ambition, 


Revenge and Cruelty ; nor will I 3 the 


Story of the Ephefinn Matron as a Proof of the 
fickle Inconſtancy of that Sex; it is an Inſtance 
quite worn out, and ſuſpected as a Forgery, and 
no real Fact: I ſhall quit Hiſtory therefore, and 
only give you ſome few Inſtances that I have 
gathered from my own and my Friends Experi- 
ence. To begin with their Inconſtaney. 
Parthenia was a young Lady of exquiſite Beau- 
ty, ſome Wit, and, as twas thought, a great deal of 
Prudence. Mirabel was a' young Gentleman of 
ſuch Parts, and ſo lovely a Perſon, that whilſt 
his Underſtanding and good Senſe engag d the 
Friendſhip of the Men, the Gracefulneſs of his 
Body ſurpriz d the Hearts of not a few of the 
Women ; but none of them had Charms enough 
to make him their Caprive, exeept Parthenia; he 
only lov'd her,and ſhe only him : Nay, ifthere were 
any difference in the Force of their Paſſion, hers 
was the greater. Both Parties ſo equally loving, 
Marriage was ſoon agreed on; Friends conſented, 
Settlements were made, and the Day appointed. 
But, alas! what Security has Man of a Happineſs 


” 


that depends upon Woman, when a meer Whim, 


a Caprice of theirs ſhall of a ſudden overſet 
it? Mirabel, you may be ſure, was à conſtant 
Viſitant every Day, till the happy Hour came, 
which was but two Days oft, when this Acci- 
dent deftroy'd' all his Joys. Parthenia had a very 
pretty Cat given her; Mirabel had a mortal A- 
verſion to à Cat, and coming into the Dining- 
Room before his Miſtreſs was there, poor 
Puſs, that was a very tame and familiar Ani- 
mal, before it was ſeen, jumps into Mfrabels 
Lap, who, in a Fright, ſeizes the Cat, throws it 
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down, and ſtamps with that Force upon its Head; 
that he left her ſprawling in the laſt Agonies. 
When Parthenia enter'd the Room, ſeeing Puſs 
in that Condition, ſhe ſnatch'd- her up into her 
Arms, and in a moſt violent Paſſion order'd Mi- 
ralel to retire, and never ſee her more. While 
ſhe was poſſeſs'd with that Paſſion, Mirabel 
made no Difficulty ro obey her, deſigning to 
return in a few Hours; in which Time he hop'd 
his Miſtreſs's Rage would be appeas'd, and Puſs 


of removed for his Reception ; bur quite contrary, 
pf he found a moſt dangerous Rival in the Cat 
i which, tho dead, ingroſſed the Affections ſo much 
" of Parthenia, that, notwithſtanding all the Me- 
” diation of Friends, ſhe could never be prevailed 
with afterwards to ſee him ; but to avoid his 
a Importunities, left the Town, retired into the 


* Country; and hearing of Mirabels Deſign td 
ai follow her, clapt up a Match with a Country 


s Clown, whom ſhe had never ſeen four times 
4 in her Life. . | 4 | : 

, I ſhall content myſelf with only this Inſtance 
d. of the ſtrange Inconſtancy of the Sex, nor ſhall 
o I give you any Example of their known Lewd- 
ſy neſs: Every Town, every Street, nay, almoſt 
et every Houſe can furniſh the Experienced with 
1 Proofs of that Particular. | 88 
e, Avarice is indeed a Crime of beth Sexes, but 
1 not ſo vehement, and ſo general in the Men, 
* as in the Women; you may frequently meet with 
* 2 generous Man, but I believe, I may fay, no 
Man ever met with a truly generous Woman: 


They haye a fort of Charity, as they call ir, by 
which they can give an Alms at the Door, or 
the narrow Bounty of a Guinea, or half a Guinea 
put into ſome eminent Divine's Hands to be em- 
5 8 2 ploy d 
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ploy'd in charitable Uſes; by which they bribe 
the Parſon to give them the Name of good Chriſ- 
tians, and Ladies of a ſoft and compaſſionate 
Temper and Pity, and relieve the Misfortunes 
of their Fellow-Creatures : Perhaps there may 
be ſome few that may ſtruggle up to a larger Do- 
nation; but this I am ſure, that all Hiſtory can- 
not afford one Woman that ever was a Rewar- 
der of Men of Learning, and an Encourager of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Lenatoria was of the leaſt Size of Womanking; 
elſe tolerably agreeable in her Perſon ; ſhe had 
a large Fortune left her, which was a Charm ſuf- 
ficient to engage my Friend Shifter to marry her ; 
and at firſt he brag'd of his Judgment in his 
Choice, that of all Evils he had choſen the leaſt, 
never reflecting, that tho' ſhe was the leaſt in 
| Perſon, ſhe was a very great Evil; her Temper 
and his being directly oppoſite ; he was gene- 
rous, free, open, hoſpitable, and ſhe ſtingy, re- 
ſervd, and an Enemy to all Hoſpitality, If he 
invited his Friends home to Dinner, ſhe would 
be ſure to provide ſuch an Entertainment as 
ſhould certainly diſguſt them, and prevent their 


troubling her any more in that Nature. He 


would have his Servants have every thing that 
was convenient; ſhe abridg d them of what was 
even neceſſary; inſomuch that Pudding made 
only of Flowr, Salt and Water, was a Regale, 
which ſhe ſeldom afforded them, with a Piece 
of Neck Bcef baked in the middle on it. This 
poor Shifter was fain to ſubmit to, tho' much 2- 
gainſt his Inclination. Whenever ſhe went to 2 
| Friend's to Dinner, ſhe carried with her a little 
Tin Box, into which ſhe us'd to convey a Leg 
ora Wing of a Fow!), or any other * eo 
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which ſhe would not afford herſelf at her own 
Expence at home. About Chriſtmas ſhe went 
round to half the Grocers in Town, getting of 
them Samples of Fruit and Sugar, which was 
ſufficient to keep her Chriſtmus, without any Ex- 
pence to herſelf, When ſhe was at her Country- 
Houſe in the Summer, ſhe would go about to 


her poor Tenants and Neighbours, and praiſe 


their poor homely Viands, with which they treat- 
ed her ſo far, that ſhe would be ſure to carry 
home a Piece of Bacon from one, a Piece of 
Beef from another, a Piece of Cheeſe from a 
third, and ſomething from every one ; ſhe was 


ſo careful to loſe nothing, that ſhe fed her Ducks 


with her own Excrements; in ſhort, for I am 
weary of dwelling on this odious Animal, the 


was as crooked in all other Conditions, as in 


Perſon ; ſo that tho' ſhe brought poor Shifter 
a plentiful Fortune, ſhe made him the moſt mi- 
ſerable of Men. 
What ſhall I ſay of Kcribonia, a Woman of 
Wit 2 How ſhall I deſcribe her unbounded Luſt ? 
She never ſaw Man that ſhe did not deſire ; and 
the never defired a Man, but ſhe found ſome 
Means to enjoy him; which brings to my Mind 
a pleaſant Adventure of hers. In the Number of 
her Gallants, ſhe happen'd unfortunately to find 


one that beſtow'd a Favour upon her, which ſhe 


could not get rid of without the Help of the 


_ Phyſician. Mill. Galliard happen'd to come and 


ſee her in this Condition ; fhe receiv'd him with 


a great deal of Indignation, with the ſweet Ap- 


pellations of Rogue, Villain, and the like. Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, what Occaſion haye I given for 
this inhumane Treatment? If to have lov'd you 
with the utmolt Zeal and Fidelity be a Fault, I 

. _ own 
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own myſelf the moſt guilty of Mankind ; but 
for any other Crime againſt you, I muſt aſſert 
my Innocence, and your Injuſtice. Why, ſays 
ſhe, with ſome Emotion, have you not cl—-t 
me ? He deny'd the Charge, and offer'd ſuch 
Proofs that he was not guilty, that ſhe was ſa- 
tisty'd in his Innocence. Why then, ſays ſhe, 
it was Beaugard, or Belfond, or Townly, or Ram— 
ble, and ſo went on to about a dozen more, 
whom ſhe could remember, or at leaſt thought 
fit to mention; for his Smiles upon her for her 
Enumeration of her Gallants put a Stop to her 
Carreer. But I grow tired of this Subject, for 1 
could give you a thonſand Examples of the Vi- 
ces and Follies of the Sex. - 
Here Myſogamus made a Pauſe, which we at- 

tended for ſome Minutes, expecting that when 
he had recovered his Breath, he would go on with 
his Invectives; but finding him perfectly ſilent, 
Philogamus thus began: =: 

I have heard you with abundance of Patience 
declaim againſt Women in general, with very 
little Reaſon, nay, without any Reaſon that is 
at all concluſive againſt the Sex, You have enu- 
merated a great many Faults and Frailties of 
Womankind ; and which I may allow without 


any Detriment to what I have to ſay. In the | 
firſt place, to have made your Charge of any 


Force and Effect, by a juſt Conſideration you 
would have found, that all you can ſay upon this 
Point is of very little Conſequence, unleſs you 
could perſuade us, that you are wiſer than that 
Supreme Nature that formed Womankind ; but 
that, I am afraid, is a Task that even you your 
ſelf will own much beyond your Capacity to 


perform. That Eternal Mind, that made us, 
EC: a ES judged 
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judged Woman neceſſary to the Happineſs of 


Man: But you'll fav, that ſhe's fallen from 


that primitive Inngcence from whence that Hap- 
pineſs ſhould be derived: But is not Man alſo 
fallen from the ſame? Has he no Vices and Fol- 
lies to contribute to the Unhappineſs that he 
now does experience? You will ſay again, that 
it was Woman tempted him to throw away the 
Bliſs of, Paradiſe for her ſake ; but did not he 
know that his Offence wquld have that Effect? 
Did he not know the Guilt he. ſhould incur by 
liſtning to her Solicitations ? Yes, he knew it 
all, and ſo became a voluntary Criminal, and in 
that more weak and abandon'd than Woman 
herſelf. _ „ 2 

Jou muſter up a great many general Senten- 
ces and: precarious Maxims, which you would 
fain have the Force to reach the whole Sex, and 
give various Inſtances of the odious Tranſgreſ- 
ſions of ſome Particulars, never conſidering that 
there is not one of them, which we cannot pa- 


rallel, and exceed among the Men. Semiramis 


was ungrateful and cruel ; but what think you 
of Nero, who was ungrateful and cruel, even to 
his own Mother ? a Mother, that was ſo fond of 
him, that notwithſtanding. ſhe was told, if ſhe 
made him Emperor, her own Life was in Dan- 
ger: Let me die, ſays ſhe, ſo that he reign ; 


yet this Mother he deſtroy d: But for what? 


Not like Smiramis, to gain the Empire of the 
World, to wreſt that Sovereign Power out of the 
Hands of an effeminate worthleſs Prince, which 
ſhe executed with Honour, 1 and 
Glory; but out of a Wantonneſs of horrible 
Cruelty, to ſee the Place where he was nouriſhed 


as an Embrio. SRV 
84 Beleſtia, 


Altars to be erected to him as ſuch, 


ä 

Beleſtia, you ſay, had an odd Ambition of 
being a Goddeſs; and to that End made uſe of 
her Power with the King to have a Temple 
erected unto her. Well, but were there never 
any Men guilty of the ſame Ambition ? What 
think you of Empedocles, a Philoſopher and Poet? 
He, to obtain the Name of a God, threw him- 
ſelf into Mount Tina. What think you of 
Alexander the Great, who, deſpiſing his own Fa- 
ther Philip, would needs be thought the Son of 
Fahne, and be flatter'd with the Name of 
dung Ammon? What think you of the celebrated 
Auguſtus Cæſar, who affords us a double Exam- 
ple in this Caſe? one of intolerable Ingratitude, 
the other of this particular Vanity which you 
mention. Cicero the famous Roman Orator, the 
moſt Eloquent of Mankind, Excellent in all Parts 
of human Literature, receiv d Auguſtus, then 
call'd Ofavius,coming to Rome after the Death of 
"om Cæʒuar, without Intereſt or Friends of any 
Power, promoted him in the Commonwealth, 
contrary to the Opinion and Perſuaſion of Bru- 
tus, called him Son, and prevailed to have him 
choſen Conſul, even before he was of legal Age 
to enjoy that Authority. What did the yourg 
Odtavius do in Return of all theſe Favours? be- 


ing poſleſs'd of the Roman Army by Cicero's In- 


tereſt, he join d Mark Anthony and Lepidus, and 


forming the ſecond Triumvirate, cemented this 


new League with the Blood of his Father Ci- 
cero, ſurrendring him in the Proſcription to his 
inveterate and malicious Enemy Anthony, Au- 


guſtus being at laſt ſole Emperor of Rome, ad- 


mitted all the groſs Flatteries of that Time to- 
wards the making him a God, and permitted 


What 
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What you tell us of Meſſalina and her exorbi- 


tant Luſt; as great as it was, it was ſtill kept 


within the Bounds of Nature, and terminated 
in Man: But caſt your Eyes to the Ifle of 


Caprea, whither the Tyrant Tiberius, the Suc- 


2 


ceſſor of Auguſtus, retir d, the more freely to enjoy 


his unvatural Luſt, Luſt too ſhocking to be ex- 
preſs'd ! What think you of Heliogabalus? He 
was not fatisfy'd with all the Luſts that his 
Fredeceſſors had purſued, but would alter even 


the Works of Nature; and, by the Art of his 


Surgeon, endeavour to convert his Fayourite- 
Slave into a Woman, and marry'd him with all 
the Pomp and ſacred Rites of the Ryman Re- 
ligion. 
1 are ready to tell us of Athalia and Jexe- 
hel, but take no manner of Notice of Deborah, 
Judith, or any other of the Scripture-Heroines, 
who were eminent for great and brave Ac: 
tions. — 

You fall upon the Education of Womankind, 
to render them the more contemptible and odi- 
ous. I do myſelf allow, that the Education of 


Women in theſe Parts, and in our Time, is very 


defective and faulty: Bur is that the Fault of Wo- 
men ? No certainly, it is the Defe& of Men, 
who have the Direction of publick Affairs. But 
it is a very unfait Way of Compariſon to put 
the Men, who have had Education, againſt the 
Women who have none; and yet I appeal to 
any Man that knows Converſation, whether a 
Woman, coming from their Schools, be not 
more valuable Company than many a meer 
Scholar coming from the Univerſity, knowing 
nothing of Mankind, and sk:il'd only in Words. 
The faireſt Way of examiuing the Merit of — 
ä , 2 all 
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and Woman is to conſider them both with- 
out Education. Look among the Vulgar, and 
you ſhall find ten to one among the Women, 
who have more Senſe and Prudence than their 
Husbands. > 4421 | 7225 911 3: {1 127 N 
But that I may not be behind-hand with you 
in Examples, I ſhall give you three from ancient 
Hiſtory, of Fidelity and Conſtancy, which is a 
Virtue you almoſt deny the Sex, which yet you 
will ſcaree find amongſt the Men. 


Plutarch, in his Morals, furniſhes me withtwo no 
of thoſe I ſhall mention, and in his Lives with to 
the third. ant ia 0 fo! 
Camma was a Galatian Lady of exquiſite Beau- ſo 
ty, but the Virtue and Conſtancy of her Mind | dr 
far ſurpaſſed the Charms of her Perſon ; ſhe Ca 
was marry d to Cinnatus a Tetrarch, or petty w. 
Prince among the Galatians; the Love was mu- of 
tual between them hoth, but her Charms ex- | ha 
tended farther by much than ſhe deſired ; for 2 
they had made ſo entire a Conqueſt over H- the 
norix, that he could not think of any Happineſs 10. 
without the Poſſeſſion of her; to obtain which, wh 
he employd all his Arts, his Cunning, and ſo 
Importunity, but to no Purpoſe ;' ſhe remain'd W. 
untouch'd with all his amorous Addrefles, and 
made it evident to him how much ſhe deteſted th 
his Criminal Endeayours ; but this enflam'd his | L. 
Love into Rage, and puſh'd him on to murder K 
her Husband Cinnatus, upon which ſhe fled to O 
the Temple of Diana, and there ſecur'd herſelf, A; 
by becoming a Votary to that Goddeſs, accor- tu. 
ding to the Cuſtom of the Country. ag 
She rejected all the Solicitations of thoſe nu- bu 
merous Lovers, whom her Beauty had rais'd to Ci 
admire her. At laſt, Huorix, hoping the Me- pr 


mory 1 
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mory of what he had done was pretty well 
over, ventur'd to her, and renew'd his Suir, 
aſſuring her that it was no Malice, no Revenge, 
no little Intereſt that had prevail'd with him to 
deſtroy Cinnatus, but the abſolute Deſpair of ob- 
taining her any other way; that if in that he 
had been guilty of a Crime, ſhe had the leaſt 
Reaſon to accuſe him of all humane kind, ſince 
it was the Effect of her Charms. 

She ſeem'd to admit all he ſaid, as a Truth 
not to be controverted, and therefore ſoon agreed 
to marry him. The Ceremony was to be per- 
form d in that Temple of Diana, where ſhe had 
ſo long reſided; among which Ceremonies, the 
drinking to her future Husband, was one; 

Camma had prepar'd a Draught in which there 
was mix'd a deadly Poiſon, half of it ſhe drank 
off to him, and he ſoon pledg'd her in the other 
half. Me have gone far enough, ſays ſhe ; and now, 
my dear Cinnatus, Thave reveng d thy Death, tho? by 
the Loſs of my own Life, the Life that has only been 
thus long tolerable to me, in hopes to obtain this Event, 
which is now come to paſs, In ſhort, the Murderer 
ſoon dy'd full of Rage, and ſhe ſoon follow'd 
with a great deal of Satisfaction. 

The next Inſtance I ſhall give you, is out of 
the Lives of Plutarch. Cleombrotus being Son- in- 
Law to Leonidas, King of Sparta, was made 
King in his Room, and Collegue with Agis. 
On another Turn, ern was reſtor'd, and 
Agis fled to the Temple of Juno, and Cleombro- 
tus to that of Neptune. Leonidas, now incens'd 
againſt his Son-in-Law, meddled not with Agis, 
but, with his Soldiers, went to the Sanctuary of 
Cleombrotus, and there, with great Paſſion, re- 


proach'd him with — with his Enemies, 
1 — 


4 , 
LH 
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uſurping his Throne, and forcing him from his 
Country, tho' he was his Son-in-Law. Cleom- 
brotus, having little to ſay for himſelf, ſtood ſi- 
lent. His Wife Chelonis, the Daughter of Leoni- 
das, had been a Partner in her. Father's Suffe- 
rings; for when Cleombrotus uſurp'd the King- 
dom ſhe forſook him, and wholly apply'd herſelf 
to comfort her Father in his Affliction; whilſt he 
was in Sanctuary ſhe ſtay'd with him, and when 
he fled ſhe fled with him, bewailing his Misfor- 
tune, and extreamly diſpleas'd with Cleombrotus. 
But now, upon this Turn of Fortune, ſhe was 
as zealous and aſſiduous in Expreſſions of Love 
and Duty to her Husband, whom ſhe embrac'd 
with one Arm, and her two little Children with 
the other: All Men were ſtrangely taken with 
the Piety and tender Affection of the young Wo- 
man, who, in a looſe neglected Mourning, with 
a pale dejected Countenance, and in a ſuppliant 
Poſture, ſpoke thus to Leonidas. * 

* I am not brought to this Condition you ſee 
me in, nor have taken upon me this Mour- 
* ning Habit, by reaſon of the preſent Misfor- 
** tunes of Cleombrotus; it is long ſince fami- 
© liar to me; it was put on to condole with 
you in your Baniſhment, and now you are 
5 reſtored to your Country and Kingdom, muſt 


* I ſtil} remain in Grief and Miſery 2 Or would 


« you have me attird in my Feſtival Ornaments 
** that I may rejoyce with you, when you have 
« kill'd, within my Arms, the Man to whom 
you gave me for a Wife? Either Cleombrotus 
© muſt appeaſe you by mine or my Childrens 
Tears, or he muſt ſuffer a Puniſhment greater 
* than his Faults deſerv'd, he ſhall infallibly ſee 
me die before him, whom he has profeſs d ten- 

No A derly 
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cc derly fo love. To what End ſhould J live? 
or how ſhall I appear among the Spartan 
er Ladies, when it ſhall ſo manifeſtly be ſeen, 
te that I have not been able to move Compaſſion 
« either in a Husband or a Father? I was 
« born, it ſeems, to be diſhonour'd and diſ- 
„ prac'd, both as a Wife and a Daughter, with 

ce that Relation which is neareſt to me in each 
Capacity. As for Cleombrotus, J have ſufficient- 
ce jy diſown'd his Cauſe, when I forſook him to 
follow you; but now yourſelf will juſtify his 
« Proceedings, by ſhowing to the World, that 
© for the ſake of a Kingdom, it is juſt to kill a 
“ Son-in-Law, and be regardleſs of a Daughter. 

Chelonis having ended the Lamentation, turn'd 
her weeping Eyes towards the Spectators, then 
gently repos'd her Head on her Husband's 
Boſom. Leonidas, touch'd with Compaſſion, 
withdrew a while to adviſe with his Friends ; 
then returning, condemn'd Cleombrotus to a per- 
petual Baniſhment. Chelonis, he ſaid, ought to 
ſtay with him, it not being juſt that ſhe ſhould 
forſake a Father, who had granted, at her Inter- 
ceſſion, the Life of her Husband. But all he 
could ſay, could not prevail with her to ſtay ; 
ſhe took up, immediately, one of her Children 
in her Arms, and gave the other to her Huſ- 
band: Then, having perform'd her Devotions 
at the Altar where ſhe had taken Sanctuary, ſhe 
chearfully follow'd him into Baniſhment 
To be ſhort, ſo great was the Virtue and Ge- 
neroſity expreſs d by Chelonis, on this Occaſion, 
that if Cleombrotus were not ſtrangely blinded by 
Ambition, he would chuſe to be baniſh'd with 


ſo excellent a Woman, rather than without her 
to poſſeſs a Kingdom. 
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I ſhall: only add one Hiſtory more out of the 
ſame Author; and that is of Empona, a Princeſs 
among the Galatians, who being marry'd to 
Sabinus, 2 young Nobleman of Rome, had the 
Misfortune ſoon after to have her Husband en- 
ag d in a Revolt againſt Veſpaſian the Emperor, 
and to miſcarry in his Attempt ſo far, that he 
was fain to fly for his Life, and had no Hopes 
left of Security againſt the Purſuit of his Ene- 
mies, but by giving out among his Servants that 
he deſign d to poiſon himſelf; and diſmiſſing all 
but two, in whom he particularly confided, he 
retir d to a; Country-houſes of his, where there 
were very large and deep Vaults, and whither 
he had convey'd the moſt valuable of his Effects. 


Entring theſe. Vaults, he ſent one of his Servants 


to tell his Wife, that he had taken Poiſon, and 
that the Houſe being burnt to the Ground, had 
conſum'd his Body. His Wife receiv'd the 
News with the utmoſt Grief and Deſpair, which 
daily grew to ſuch an Exceſs, that is was to be 


fear d ſhe would not long ſurvive it; of which 


r 


Sabinus being inform'd, he order'd his faithful 
Servant privately to inform her of the Secret 
of his Life and Aboad, adding this Caution, 
that ſhe;ſhould take care to continue the Appea- 


rance of her Sorrow, to confirm the World 


in the Opinion of his imagin'd Death; and this 
ſhe perform'd- with that artfull Addreſs, that it 


was univerſally believ d that Salinus was no 


t Empona was ſo impatient for the Sight of 


her Husband, that in the Night-time ſhe 


conſtantly. went to ſee him, and ſpent many 


Hours with him in the diſmal Caverns of his 


Retreat, {till raking care to return to her owt 
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SS 
Apartment in the City, without the leaſt Diſ- 
covery.. In this manner ſhe: ſpent her Time for 
at leaſt nine Months, when ſhe was brought to 


bed, without any Help, of two lovely Boys, 


one of which liv'd in the Time of our Author; 
but impatient for her Husband's Safety, ſhaving 
his Beard, ſhe dreſt him up in Women's Apparel, 
and carry d him with her to Rome, in, Hopes to 
procure his Pardon, by her earneſt Solicitations 
of the Emperor; but Yeſpafian was a Prince too 
jealous of Empire, ever to forgive a Crime of 
that Nature; ſo that ſhe ſent her Husband back 
to his lurking: Place, and try'd farther herſelf 
what ſhe could do. In this Negotiation her 


Love urg d her to ſuch Expreſſions, as provok d 


the Emperor to put her to Death, aſſuring him 
that ſhe had rather die than live to ſee him 
Emperor. „ 

Well, Myſogamus, What think you of the Con- 
ſtancy of Womankind, from theſe three Examples? 


Will you inſiſt on the Ephefan Matron, a mere 


Fiction, as a Proof of the Inconitancy of the Sex, 
and yet not allow theſe true Hiſtories as an Evi- 
dence of the contrary ? If you tell us of Meſſa- 


lina, give me leave to put you in Mind of Lu- 


cretia, ſo eminent: for her. Chaſtity, that it is 
grown into a Proverb, As chaſte as Lucretia. 
What think you of Portia, the Wife of the 
ſecond Brutus? Did not ſhe diſcover more than 
a manly Conſtancy in her Death? Did ſhe not 
prove that Secrets of the higheſt and moſt dan- 
gerous Conſequences might be confided to a 
Woman, when her Husband Brutus truſted her 
with the whole Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar ? 
Theſe, you'll ſay, are but particular Women, 
and afford but little Advantage to the — 

9 ty 
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lity of the Sex: I grant they are particular, bur 


ſo are all thoſe Inſtances you have given of their 
Vices and Follies ; we are therefore; in that 
Point, upon a Level. | 
I fhall give you, ex abundante; fome Ex- 
amples of Bodies of Women, who have join'd 
in great and glorious Actions. The Perfians, in 
a Battle with their Enemies, were worſted and 
fled away before them, till they were ſtopt by 
the Virgins and Matrons of that Country, who, 
reproaching them with their Cowardice, cry'd, 
Whither will ye fly ? What! into the Womb that bore 
you, from the Terror of your Fie ? who are terrible 
only by your Fear : Turn therefore again, and fight 
manfully for your Mothers, your Wives, and your 
| Children, or elſe give us your Weapons to defend our- 

Jehves, and reſcue the Glory of the Perſian Name. 
Touch'd with this Valour of the Women, they 
made Head againſt the Enemy ; and fo turning 
the Fortune of the Day, obtain'd a glorious 
Victory. | 

When Romulus had found in Rome he had but 
little Proſpe& of making it continue longer than 
the Lives of his preſent Subjects, for he wanted 
Women to produce a Poſterity, the neigh- 
bouring Cities and Countries refuſing their 
Daughters for their Wives, looking on them to 
be a ſcandalous Company of Fellows got to- 
gether out of all Zaly by the Aſylum ſer up by 
Romulus; he exhibited Shows and Spectacles, 
which brought great Numbers of the Sabine 
young Women to behold them; and, upon 2 
Sign given, the Romans ſeiz'd each a Sabine Wo- 


man for his Wife, and carry'd them off to Rome. 


The Sabines, a warlike People, ſoon took to theit 


Arms to revenge the Affront, and reſcue the 
= Women- 
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Women. Moſt terrible, certainly, had been tlie 
Slaughter, and, perhaps, fatal to the infant 
State of Rome, had not Herfilia, and the reſt of 
the Sabine Women, who had beer thus raviſh'd 
by the Romans, come into the Field of Battle 
betwixt both Armies, and with moſt pathetick 
Addreſſes to their Parents and Relations on one 
Side, and their Husbands on the other, brought 
them to a friendly Parly; and fo in the End 
united both Nations. 

Conrade, the third Emperor of Germany, be- 
ſieging Guelpho, Duke of Bavaria, reduced the 
Town to that Extremity, that the Duke was 
fain to ſubmit to a Parly. But all the Terms he 
could obtain, were, that the Women ſhould de- 
part in Peace, bearing with them only ſo much 
of their moſt valuable Goods as each could carry 
off: The Dutcheſs therefore, and the reſt of 
that Sex, from the Higheſt to the Loweſt, 
went out, bearing each on her Back her Huſ- 
band. Being come out of the Town thus load- 
ed, the Emperor was ſo touch'd with the Gene- 
rolity of the Action, that he forgave the Duke, 
and receiv'd him ever after into peculiar Fa- 
vour. 

You have objected to the Sex Ignorance ; but 
that, in reality, is not a Fault in Woman-kind, 
but in the Men, who deny them all thoſe Im- 
provements of Knowledge and Learning which 
they enjoy, and are ſo proud of themſelves ; 
and yet I could enumerate a long Roll of Wo- 
men, illuſtrious in every Part of Literature, bur 
that Time and my Memory forbid me at this 
preſent. I ſhall only mention a very tew that 
occur; What think you of Deborah, ſo learned 
in the Laws of the HMaelites, that ſhe judged 

Ls | 2 Iſrael 
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Hrael for ſeveral Years? nor was that Nation 
ever more proſperous, till the Time of David or 
Solomon. She was likewiſe an excellent Pocteſs, 
as her ſublime Song on the Deſtruction of era 
by Jaelſbous. What think you of Theano, the Wife 
of Pythagoras, who taught his School in Phi- 
loſophy after his Death2 We muſt not omit 
Aſpaſia, the Athenian Courteſan, ſo eminent 
for her Learning, both in Philoſophy ard 
Politicks, that the greateſt Men of that Age 
were inſtructed by her in both. 

How many of the Grecian Women were cx- 
cellent in Poetry? Sappho, Erinna, Corinna, and 
many more, are ſufficient Proofs of this Truth. 
The great Pindar was inſtructed in the Art of 
Poetry by a Woman: And Corinna, his Contem- 
porary, often reproach'd him in his Youth, that 
he did not underſtand what it was to be a 
Poet, ſpending all his Time and Pains in the 
Study of Words and Expreſſions, never produ- 
cing one Proof that he was able to form a 
Fable, which was the principal Duty and Cha- 


raReriſtick of a Poet, and without which he could 


only pretend to be a mere Verſifter. But let us 
paſs from Greece to Rome ; there we find Cornelia, 
the Mother of the Gracchi, inſtructing her 
Sons, Caius and Tiberius, in Eloquence, and in 
Virtue, and in Reſolution, by which they made 
the laſt ſtand for the true Liberty of Rome; for, 
on their Death, the Ballance of Power turn d 
entirely to the Nobility, by the Deſtruction of 
the Agrarian Law. To come to the Moderns. I 
can't omit Anna Maria van Schurman, a Flemib 
Lady, whoſe learned Writings were in greatEſtecm 
among Men of Letters above à Century ago; 
among which is a Defence of her own Sex, 


written in eloquent Lat. The next 1 ſhall 
| mention, 
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mention, for I muſt draw to an End, is the 
preſent learned Madam Dacier, who is ſo great a 
Miſtreſs of the Greek, that ſhe has givea.us ad- 
mirable Verſions of Homer and Sophocles ; beſides 
many learned Diſcourſes, which prove her to 
be one of the foremoſt Criticks of the Age. 

| I ſhall conclude with England, where, among 
the Learned, we ſhall find the Daughter of Sir 
Thomas More in the Time of King Henry VIII, 
the immortal Queen Elizabeth; and in later 
Times, the Lady Packington, Author of The 
Whole Duty of Man. In Poetry likewiſe many 
of our Engliſh Ladies have been eminent, as 
Cowley's fam'd Orinda, Mrs. Apharra Behn, who 
ſeem'd to have the Soul of Sappho transfus'd into 
her. Here I muſt not omit the admirable Mrs, 
Singer, as Chaſte in her Writings, as nervous 
and ſublime. I might mention others {ill living, 
but theſe are ſufficient to prove, that Ignorance 
is not always the Crime of the Ladies; and 
that the fineſt Arts and Sciences ſhine ſometimes 
in that Sex. 

But you preſs hard, that no Woman was 
cyer yet a Patroneſs of Learning. I confeſs I 
am not able to give any particular Inſtances of 
the contraty ; but this I can ſay, that the Men 
have but very little Reaſon to boaſt of any Ad- 
vantage above them in that Particular, that for 
two thouſand Years, excepting the Athenian 
State, and the Reign of Auguſtus Caſar, there 
have not appear'd ten Men worthy the Name 
of Patrons of Arts. TIS 

Here Philogamus made an End, and Myſoga- 

mus was preparing to return him an Anſwer, 
when Sir John Friendlys Man came up to my 
Chambers, and rold me his Maſter was coming 
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to pay me a Viſit, if J was not other ways en- 


gagd. Iorderd my Man to go down to Sir 
John, and deſire his Company, fince the Gout 


would not permit me to wait on him myſelf. 
This put an End to our Diſpute, and the two 


Pleaders for and againſt Women took their 
Leaves, unconvinc'd, like other Diſputants, by 
each others Arguments. Thus I have ſent you 
a Letter as long as I threaten'd ; and ſhall only 
add to it, that I am 
Tour faithful Friend, 
and humble Servant, 


PHiLliP NzITRRAS IDE. 
Ss 33888 28388 
LET TE I 
on BEAUTT 


Forma bonum fragile =—— 
O Firmoſe puer nimium ne crede colori. 


To My. Clearwit at his Chambers in 
Lincoln's-Inn. 


Dear Friend, . 


* O U tell me, in yours of the fifteenth 


paſt, that you deſire to exerciſe yout 
Talent in Poetry upon the following Subject. 
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That 2 all People agree that Beauty is to be ad- 
nir d, yet no one has told us what Beauty is, or have 
fix'd any Standard of it. | 

You tell me that you have try'd in vain to 
pleaſe yourſelf in writing upon it, and there- 
fore depute the Task to your humble Servant. 
{ muſt confeſs, it is with a great deal of Reluc- 
tance that I can think of denying you any thing ; 
but I muſt be ſo free as to declare, that, in my 
Opinion, this is, by no means, a Subject for 
Poetry; at leaſt, for any Poetry above an Epi- 
gram: Tis true, Couley has play'd upon it 
wantonly enough, but I think with no Poetical 
Genius: Be you the Judge, theſe are his Words. 


Beauty, thou wild fantaſtich Ape, 
Who do'ft in every Country change thy Shape - 
Here Black, there Brown, here Tawney, and there 
| | | 35 (I dite. 
Thou Flatterer, who comply ſt with every Sight, 
Who haſt no certain what, nor where, 
But vary ſt fill, and do ſt thyſelf declare 
uconſtant, as thy She-Profeſſors are. 


Cowley here tells ns of the Uncertainty what 
Beauty 1s, but proceeds not by Ratiocina- 
tion to ſolve the Riddle propos'd ; that is, how 
we come to admire it without a Definition of it. 
He plainly ſaw that was roo uncouth and barren 
a Subje& for Verſe; nor, indeed, do I ſee any 
Curioſity in it that is worthy our Inquiry, even in 
Proſe. Your Friend ſeems to me to miſtake the 
Matter quite, in ſuppoſing that to love a beau- 
tiful Object, without knowing what Beauty is, 
implies a ſort of Contradiction, as if Inclina- 
tion and Knowledge were ſo inſeparable, that 

3 | they 
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they could not ſubſiſt aſunder. I would fain 
ask him, whether we are not all ſenſible of 
Light and Heat, tho' few but the Learned can 
give a Definition of either: And therefore his 
Queſtion, of how it comes to paſs that we love 
Beauty without knowing what it is, is cal; ily 
anſwer'd, by aſſuring him that it is the Effect of 
that Inclination which Nature has fix'd in all 
Men towards the fair Sex; and tho', perhaps, 
it cannot be deduc'd to a general Definition, 
yet every Man in Love will be able to deſeribe 
the Beauties of his Charmer. Dryden ſays thus 
on Beauty. 


The Cauſe of Love can never be aſi, 7gu d, 
*Tis in no Face, but in the Lover”s Mind. 


But I muſt diſſent from this great Poet, becauſe 
it is the Beauty of the Miſireſs that frſt fixes 
herſelf in the Mind of the Lover; for that there 
is ſuch a Thing as real Beauty, there is no man- 
ner of Queſtion. Ask the Painters and the Sta- 
tuaries, they will tell you the Features and Pro- 
portions that compoſe this perfect Beauty. 
Apelles, when he drew his Venus, the Wonder of 
the old World, fram'd ſo perfect an Idea of 
Beauty, that all the Women of Greece and 4jia 
could not furniſh him with, an Original to copy; 
he therefore took the moſt excellent Features he 
could find in the moſt beautiful Women of his 
Age, and put them together in one Figure with 
that Addr.ſs and Art, that he made it worthy 
of the Goddeſs of Beauty. This ſhows plain- 
ly that we are not ſo much to ſeek what Beauty 
is, nor in the Features nor Proportions that com- 


pole it, as your miſtaken Friend ſeems to ima- 
gine. 
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| gine. Again we have extant the Aphrodite, or 


Venus, of the Greek Statuary Ariſtomenes; the 


Original is in the Hands of the Duke of Tuf- 
cum, excellent Copies of which have been diſ- 


pers d among us by our Erglih Phidias, Mr. 
Bird, This 1s another Proot that we are not 
deſtitute of a certain Standard for Beauty; 1 
ſhall therefore take no notice of the Venus of 
Caraccio, in the Hands of the preſent Duke of 
Buckinghamſhire, but proceed to: ſhow that 
Poetry likewiſe has given us an exact Portrai- 
ture of Beauty, as the following Lines will 


ſhow. 


Mark how their Statures due Proportion know, 
Nor riſe too high, nor fink too meanly lou; 
No meagre bony Jaws deform the Face, 
Nor puffy Sides the taper Shape diſgrace, 
But every Part alike becomes its Place. 
Behold how Iovely ſmooth the Forehead ſhines, 
How milky white the ſoft Deſcent inclines, 
How fitly to the ſparkling Eyes it joyus; = 
While gaily pleaſing they, and ſweetly bright, 
Fill each Beholder's Heart with dear Delight. 
See on the bloomy Cheeks fo freſhly ſpread, 
So duly mixt the native White and Red. 
Mark what full Rofes on the Lips appear, 
What Sweets they breath, what balny Dew they 
* ( uear. 
But bit and endleſs were my Pains to trace 
The vaſt Infinity of Beauty's Grace. 
Why fhould the Muſe in laviſh Numbers ſpeak 
The golden Treſſes, or the iv ry Neck ? | 
Why fhould the baſhful Nymph attempt to tell, 
What ſoft round Globes on riſing Boſoms ſwell ? 
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What ſecret Charms - fince Modeſty deniet, 
Aud bars the bold Acceſs of wanton Eyes : 
Bluſhing with decent Grace, her Veil ſhe draws, 
Aud ſhields the Fair from Shame, by Cuſtom's re- 
| | | (verend Laws. 


It is this Beauty that has thoſe wonderful 
Effects mention'd by the Poets, and commands 
the Admiration of all that behold it, as Spencer 
deſcribes it in the following Lines. 


Nought under Heaven ſo ſtrongly doth allure 
he Senſe of Man, and all his Mind poſſeſs, 
As Beauty's lovely Bait, that doth procure, 
Great Warriors of their Rigor to repreſs, 
And mighty Hands forget their Manlineſs; 
Drawn with the Power if an Heart-robbing Eye, 
And wrapt in Fetters of a golden Treſs, 
That can with melting Pleaſance mollify 


Their harden'd Hearts, inur'd to Blood and Cruelty, 


SY whilom learn d that mighty Jewiſh Swain, 
Each of whoſe Locks did match a Man of Might, 
Jo lay his Spoils before his Lemans Train: 
So alſo did the great Cetean Knight, 
For his Love's Sake his Lions Skin undight. 
And ſo did warlike Anthony neglect 
The World's whole Rule for Cleopatra's Sight. 
Such wond'rous Power has Woman's fair Aſpect, 
To captive Men, and make them all the World 
„ (neglets. 


This is ſufficient to ſay upon the Force of 
Beauty, whole rightful Power no Body ever yet 
deny'd, and your Friend himſelf ſeems fairly to 
acknowledge. 

| : 5 
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He may, perhaps, obje&, that Women, with 
little or no Beauty, have had ſtrange Power 
over Men; but that comes not under this Queſ- 
tion: To make a material Objection, he ſhould 
produce Proofs of Beauty unregarded, and 
without that Power. He may, perhaps, upon 
this Occaſion, have recourſe to the Quinctia of 
Catullus; who, he ſays, was tall and handſome, 
but had not ſo much as Mica Salis, a Corn of 
Salt in her whole Bulk. By this Corn of Salt, I 
ſuppoſe, Catullus means Grace, Air, Mein, the 
ſweet Reſult of all the Charms of Face and 
Body, it ſtrikes the Eye and Heart. But we 
muſt obſerve, that Catullus does not deny the 
Power of Quinctias Eyes, but leſſens her 
Charms, only to raiſe thoſe of his Lesbia. 

I ſhall conclude with this Advice to your 
Friend, never to offer an argumentative Subject 
for Poetry, where there is no room for Images 
and F able. I am 


Your Faithful Friend, 


Jo xv ATHAN FaAiRLy, 
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e be e FEY (CBI OBI EN 
LETTER 
On Drinking, 


Frxcundi Calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 


To Roger Drinkwater Eſq; at his Houſe in 
| Hanover-Square. = 


My dear ſober Ro O RR, 

J Receiv'd your Letter of the iſt of this Month, 

which I believe you writ after you had ex- 
tinguiſh'd all your Fire with a Quart or two 
of Spring-water ; a Liquor that might have 
been pleaſant enough when Adam liv'd in Para- 
diſe, that was a warm Country, and afforded 
no more agreeable Beveridge. But, my Dear, 
you mult conſider, we live in a cold Climate, 
where the Waters are frozen up once a Year, 
and retain the chilling Quality of the Ice all 
the reſt of it. Iam in a ſhuddering Fit at the 
very Thoughts of Water! why, tis the Liquor 
of Beaſts, not Men ; and the poor Animals 


guzzle it up juſt to ſatisfy the Drought of Na- 


ture, and know no better; but my Horſe is a 
wiſer Creature, offer him on the Road Water, 
or good Ale, he will certainly chuſe the lat- 


I am for old Noah, the ſecond Father of Hu- 
mankind, he found out the valuable Juice of 
the Grape, and made the firſt Experiment of 


its Power himſelf. As to the Antediluvian Fa- 


thers, 
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thers, I think they had an End worthy of their 
Lives; for as they drank nothing but Water, fo 
they made their Exit in Water. I don't know, 
but if they had found out Wine, and drank 
it, they might have ſav'd the World from be- 
ing drown'd. But be that as it will, I will leave 
it to the wiſe Controvertiſts of the Times, on 
which they might entertain the World with far 
more agreeable, and much leſs detrimental Spe- 
culations. than now they do. What think you, 
my Boy, of old Father Bacchus? The wife Gre- 
cians, who Civiliz'd and poliſh'd all this Part of 
the World, made him a God tor his teaching them 
the Joys of good Drinking, which they improv'd 
to the utmoſt Perfection. In the Evening the 
Goblet went round, and ſupply'd the Abſence 
of the Sun with Warmth more kindly and en- 
livening ; then crown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, 
they drank to their Miſtreſſes Healths as many 
Glaſſes in Hand, as there were Letters in her 
Name. | | 
Twas to the Juice of the Vine that the Greek 
Poets ow'd all their Inſpiration, that was the 
Hypocchrice, the Helicon, and the Fountain of 
Aganippe; the drinking of which made them 
write ſo well; for thoſe were but the Names 
of ſeveral Vineyards upon Mount Parnaſſus, 
which yielded the beſt Wine in all Greece. Ele- 
vated by this, old Anacreon writ thoſe charm- 
ing Odes which tranſport us to this Day. In 
ſhort, the Reaſon why the Greeks excell'd all 
other Poets, is becauſe they drank better than 
other Poets. | 
But we are not without our fighting Heroes 
that were eminent for Drinking. What think 
you of the brave Macedonian Youth, * 
the 
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the Great? He and his Officers, warm'd with 
Greek Wine, paſsd the Grannick Flood, and 
drove a Million before him o'er the Plain : By 
good Drinking they got the Empire of Alia, and 
freed Greece from her perpetual Fears of the 
Grand Monarch of thoſe Times. | 

But what need we run back ſo far in Time 
and Place to prove the Excellence of good 
Drinking, ſince we may eaſily diſcover that to 
be fix'd in its Nature by our own Experience ? 
The Advantages it yields to Mankind are innu- 
merable. Does Cloris prove falſe ? Does Philis 
prove cruel? Have recourſe to the Bottle, and 
you deſpiſe the Jilt, and laugh at the Coquet. 
Does my Lord Haughty overlook you? The ſe⸗ 
cond Bottle raiſes you above the Inſolent Pa- 
geant. Are ye troubled with the Folly of Baſh- 
fulneſs? Drink but quantum ſufficit, and you gain 
Aſſurance enough. to be impertinent with the 
Fair and the Great. Does your Modeſty deny 
your Tongue the graceful Utterance of your 
Thoughts ? Drink but Wine enough, you'll be 


more eloquent than Cicero. This puts me in 


Mind of a Story of Sir Thomas More, who being 
ſent Ambaſlador to the Emperor by King Henry 
the Eighth, the Morning he was to have his 
Audience, knowing the Virtue of Wine, order'd 
his Servant to give him a good large Glaſs of 
Sack; and having drank that, call'd for another : 
The Servant, with officious Igaorance, would 
have diſſuaded him from it, but in vain; the 
Ambaſſador drank off the ſecond, and demanded 
a third, which he likewiſe drank off; inſiſting 
on a fourth, he was over-perſuaded by his Ser- 
vant to let it alone; ſo he went to his Audience. 
But returning home again, call'd for his ag 
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and threatning him with his Cane, Du Rogue, 
ſaid he, what Miſchief have you done me ! I ſpoke 
fo well to the Emperor, on the Inſpiration of thoſe three 
Glaſſes that I drank, that he told me I was fit to 
govern three Parts of the World. Now, you Dog, if 
Thad drank the fourth Glaſs, I had been fit to go- 
vern all the M/orld. 

J could tell you of a certain Stateſman that 
made once a great Noiſe in the World, who form'd 
all his political Schemes over a Bottle ; when 
Company was gone, he order'd Pen, Ink and 
Paper to be brought him, and four Bottles of 
Wine, with a Pipe of Tobacco indeed to help 
out ; and ſo he writ, drank and ſmoak'd, till his 
Liquor was out, and then he went to Bed. By 
theſe Politicks was a Natioh govern'd ſome 
time ; and not a few ſay, very wiſely ; but as 
to that I don't pretend to give my Opinion: 
But if there were any Faults in his Miniſtry, I 
am ſure of this, they were owing to himſelf, and 
not his Liquor. 

Courage has been inſpired in our modern 
Days by good Liquor ; for the Dutch had ne- 
ver maintain'd themſelves ſo well againſt our 
Fleet, and oftentimes worſted us under Van 
Trump and De Rutter, but that the Morning be- 
fore they engag'd, they out-drank us. 

But I have one thing to ſay to you, which I 
had forgot, and which relates to yourſelf, I 
know you have a mighty Inclination to Poetry ; 
but if you would have your Verſes live, you 
muſt leave off drinking of Water; fince your 
Maſter Horace ſays, That no Verſes can live long 
that are written by Water-Drinkers. I am juſt 
call'd down to ſome Friends with whom I ſhall 
paſs ſome merry Hours over a Bottle of Burgur- 


dy, 
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dy, and therefore muſt draw to an End, only ad- 
viſing thee, in ſhort, to leave the meer Element, 
and come to the Juice of the Grape. Drink and 
forget thy Sorrows, for this World is too ridi- 
culous and fantaſtical to be ſerious in; but I 
am ſoberly and ſeriouſly 


T hy faithful Friend, 
Timothy Break of- day. 


. e e Je NCI IIes 


LETTER VIII. 
| On Blindneſs. 


| i was the Sight 
To ſuch a tender Ball as th Eye confin d, 
SY obvious, and ſo eaſy to be quench d? 
And not, as Feeling, thro” all Parts diſfus'd, 
That ſhe' might look at will thro every Pore ? 

ö | Milton 


To Mrs. M-------dale on Lambeth-Hill, 
London. 


MAD AM, . 
HAT I have not writ to you all this 
* while, has been occaſion'd by the Badneſs 
of my Sight, which has now left me 1n an ab- 
ſolute Blindneſs : I ſee no more the glorious Sun, 
the flow'ry Meads and purling Brooks, nor Hu- 


man Face divine, as Milton has it. I think that 
great 
28 
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great Poet, though he has written admirably 
upon the Loſs of Sight, ſeems too uneaſy un- 
der his Misfortune, and to repine at that Diſ- 
penſation of Providence ;. but IJ, who have all 
along reſign d myſelf to the Will of Heaven, 
endeavour to make every Diſappointment as 
little troubleſome as I can; and to find out all 
the Advantages that a Misfortune can afford me. 
Thus I trouble not myſelf with anxious 
Thoughts of the good Things I have loſt, but 
fix in my Mind the uneaſy Objects that Sight 
often gives us. 


This Senſe frequently miſleads us to Partiality 


in our Favours by the ſmooth Appearance and 
hypocritical Countenance of thoſe we converſe 
with, which prepares us to receive all they ſay 
and offer with too much Indulgence ; Loquere ut 
te videam, was the ſaying of a Wiſe Man; that 
is, (for I forgot I was writing to a Lady) ſpeak 
that I may fee thee. For, indeed, the Eyes bring 
to our Knowledge only the Body, but the Ear 
conveys to us the Soul of the Perſon that ſpeaks; 
by them we find whether he be a Man of Senſe, 
Judgment, Wit and Learning; and by a frequent 
and long Converſation with him, informs us 
whether he be led by the Principles of Honour 
and Honeſty, or by the looſer Maxims of the 
Age; for it is a difficult matter for the moſt 
cunning Hypocrite to diſguiſe himſelf ſo far, 


but that a Man of Judgment will by ſome Words 
or other, at leaſt in his unguarded Hours, diſ- 


cover the Cheat. 

There is another Evil the Loſs of Sight has 

delivered me from, and that relates to your 

Sex, Madam, and that is the tyrannick Power 

of Beauty of the Body; all whoſe bewitching 
—4 Charms 
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EE 
Charms are of no Effect to a blind Man; the 
_ fineſt Eyes in the World are not capable of cor- 


rupting my Virtue, or betraying my Under- 


ſtanding to doat on a Fool : It robs indeed 
the Fair of their ſureſt Means of Conqueſt, 
that is, their beautiful Appearance, by which 
ſo many of the Sons of Adam have, like him, 
been undone; there may perhaps have been 
ſome Men who could not be ſo deeply wounded 
by the Beauty of a Woman, but that her Folly 
was able to cure them. I have heard a Story of 
Sir John Suckting much to this purpoſe : He made 
a Viſit to Counſellor Gibbs, whoſe Place oblig'd 
him to live in the Tower : The Counſellor happen'd 
not to be at home, and his Lady thinking very 
much to oblige him, and to free herſelf of the 
Trouble, told him, that there was below the 
molt beautiful young Lady that ever ſhe ſaw, 
who being a Client to her Husband, waited for 
his Return all alone. The Knight, fond of 
the Opportunity, runs immediately down to her, 
but in leſs than a quarter of an Hour came 
{wearing up Stairs as if he had been diſtracted. 
Coming into the Room to the Counſellor's La- 
dy, Well, Sir John, fays ſhe, What! fo ſoon 
weary of a pretty Woman? Damn her, ſaid he, 
ſhe has talk'd me out of her Face: I ſaid all the 
fine Things I could think of, but I could get 
nothing from her, but how many Eggs they ſold 
a-penny at Neꝛrocaſtle. In ſhort, her Folly was 
ſo great, that it ſoon extinguiſh'd the Flames 
her Charms had kindled. 

One Advantage I have from this Misfortune 


relates to your ſelf. The firlt Impreſſions 


of things are generally the moſt deep and laſt- 


ing; and we more ealily retain the Memory of 
what 


555 


what pleas'd us in our younger Days, than of 
thoſe things we ſee and rake Notice of in our 
maturer Years ; whether it be that as we grow 
in Years, Objcas multiply ſo much, that the 
Number makes us take the leſs Notice of Particu- 
lars; or that the Mind indeed is more capable 
of deep Impreſſions in out Youth, than ever 
after: Thus it is in relation to yourſelf, I have 
already almoſt forgot the ſeveral Melancholy 
Changes that Time and an ill Husband have 
made in your Face; and now you appear to me 
the ſame fine Mrs. Cornelia I thought you when 
I firſt ſaw you. Oh, that Bloom of Youth, and 
thoſe inchanting Beauties that uſe to charm and 
conquer every Beholder! the Malice of five and 
twenty Years has loſt all its Force, and you 
now ſeem as tranſporting as ever; but this 
you'll ſay is a Benefit of Blindneſs, which af 
fords me but very little Advantage; ſince, tho 
1 cannot fee the Effects of your Decay, yet 
thoſe of mine are too vitible to your Eyes ; you 
ſee me grown old, ſick, lame and blind, and 
cannot therefore perſuade yourſelf to dream of 
my Youth and Vigour, as I do of yours. Bur 
I muſt tell you, that I am not ſo much diſap- 
pointed in that, as you may imagine; for I ſeek 
not to prefer myſelf to you as a Lover, but am 
ſatisfy'd that my Memory offers me rather a 
pms. than a diſagreeable Object: I have 
een enough not to be uneaſy that I can ſee no 
more ; the Eye prelents us with the ſame things 
over and over again ; and if there be any Va- 
riety in them; it 1s generally but to add to our 
Pain and Diſquiet, and diſtra& us with trovble- _ 
ſome Thoughts and Deſires ; whereas now I can 
dollect my Thoughts, and give myſelf up to the 
V Con- 
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Contemplations of Reaſoning without Inter- 
ruption. | 

This 1s the Way that I take to make my Life 
as eaſy as I can, and comfort myſelf with this 
Thought, that I can yet converſe with my 
Friends of both Sexes, in which Number I ſhall 
always place you, whilſt I am 


Tour faithful humble Servant, 


INDOLENT Easy, 
FFP 
LET TEN ůͤ 
os ile Vg. 
APAR APD Ox. 

Odi profanum * & arceo. 


Be gone Profane, I hate you all, | 
Both the Great Vulgar, and the Small. 


To Anthony Vainman Eſq; to be left at 
Button's Coffee-houſe, Covent-Garden. 


DERAR Toxr. 


V7 © U ſend me Word, that you have had 


a Play lately acted, which has taken 
wonderfully with the Town; that it was re- 
ceived with mighty Applauſe, not only by the 


Vulgar, but by the Men of Wit, Perſons of . 
the firſt Quality of both Sexes ; and that it is 


grown 
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grown a Crime, and Mark of Affectation, not 
ro go along with the Vogue in its Praiſe ; at 
the ſame time you tell me, that it has no man- 
ner of Plot, but ſubſiſts by the Force of its ex- 
traordinary Wit, and Briskneſs of Dialogue. 
This makes me think, my Friend Anthony, that 
you are in Danger as well as your great Per- 
ſons, and your Wits, to fall into the Number 
of the Vulgar ; for of that Rank are all ſuch, 
who ſquander their Applauſe on artleſs Trifles, 
and ſuch Things as do not merit it in the Judg- 
ment of Men of Knowledge. But you ſay, this 
is a Play of Merit, full of Wit from one End 
ro tother ; but I muſt ſay with a great Judge 
in his Eſſay on Poetry, T hat rather than all Mit, 
let there be none at all. Therefore if you would 
have it paſs for a good Play with me, you 
ſnould tell me of its Humour, Nature, and its 
juſt Deſign, which, if it want, tis at beſt but 
a Collection of witty Dialogues. Sir George 
Etherege, as great as his Reputation was, could 
not eſcape the Reproach of the Men of Judg- 
ment of his Time; one af whom ſays, That he 
writ three talking Plays without one Plot; and yet 
thoſe three Plays are not altogether without 
Plot and Humour. But I ſhall not pretend to 
decide the Merits of this Play, till I have read 
it; and what I have ſaid, has been the Effect of 
your falſe Praiſe of it, not the Author's De- 
merits. To praiſe a Man in a wrong Place, is 
often to do him an Injury; and fo is ſometimes }. 
taken by Authors of Knowledge and Art. 
Thus Lycian writ his Zeuxis againſt a Perſon 
who had mightily cry'd up his Diction, with- 
out taking any Notice of his Art and Judg- 


ment in forming the Deſign, and the Ordonance 
| V 2 of 
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of its Parts. This ſort of Panegyriſts are ge- 
nerally Men that have only a ſmattering in 
Learning and Wit, and in their Cenſures blind- 
ly follow the Dictates of their own Fancy, un- 
direded by Art and Judgment. And this is the 
moſt troubleſome Part of the Vulgar, as the 
moſt capable of doing an Author Miſchief, by 
that Reputation they have of being Men of 
Wit and Spirit. _ 

Bur that we may not wander in the Dark, 
and be amus d with empty Words, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew you what it is I mean by the 
Vulgar. 

Cowley, in his paraphraſtick Tranſlation of 
Horace, has very julily divided them into the great 
Vulgar and the ſmall. There is no Difficulty 
in our diſtinguiſhing the ſmall Vulgar, it takes 
in all the Rabble of Mankind, Things of hu- 
mane Shape, tho' Ignorance has levell'd them 

with the Brutes ; theſe are the Mechanicks, and 
the reſt of the People of mean and low Station : 
And yet this part of the Vulgar, following the 
Dictates of mere Nature, often judge right, as 
Horace long ago obſerv d, 


E ſt ubi recte judicat populus, eft bi peccat. 


But thoſe whom I call the great Vulgar, ha- 
ving ſtifled their Senſe of the Dictates of pure 
Nature, by a Conceit of themſelves, the Power 
of Cuſtom, and their falſe Opinion of Excel- 
lence, ſeldom or never judge rightly of the Per- 
formances of Art; this leads me to explain 
what I mean by the great Vulgar. I mean, 
therefore, all ſuch who are ignorant in the fine 


Arts, and have no true 1 aſte of them, let their 
| For ors 
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Fortune, their Birth, and their Quality be what 
it will. I confeſs this brings in much the greater 
Part of thoſe who decide the Fate of Authors; 
this takes in, I'm afraid to ſpeak aloud, I only 
whiſper it to you, almoſt the whole Body. of 
Womankind, at leaſt, in our Nation, where the 
Ladies have more engaging Enjoyments to pals. 
their Time in, than in informing their Vnderſtan- 
dings: There was a Time, indeed, a great 
whule ago, and a great way off, in a Town call'd 
Athens, and another call'd Rome, when nd 
where the fair Sex thought the Ornamen:s of 
the Body, and their perſonal Charms, inſuffi- 
cient, without adding the Beauties of the Mind. 
But here the Women think it enough, that their 
Adorers tell 'em they have Wit and Beauty; 
and that they are fitly qualified for Judges of 
the greateſt Performances. But let them grow 
as proud as they pleaſe with the vain Flatte- 
Tries of their ſenſeleſs Adorers ; 0 are, in 


ſhort, but Part of the Vulgar, unleſs they ex- 
alt themſelves, by improving their Minds with 
Knowledge and Art. | 
Alas! my Friend Anthony, there are a great 
many Men who paſs with the Ignorant for Wits 
of the firſt Rate, who are, indeed, but part 
of the Vulgar, tho' they have run thro' all the 
Authors of Antiquity, and have Virgil and 
Horace at their Finger's Ends. You ſhall know 
them by this, whenever they talk of thoſe great 
Poets of Antiquity, whenever they praiſe them, 
it is for ſome {ſingle Expreſſion, ſome particular 
Verſe; or at moſt, for a fine Deſcription ; but 
never ſay any thing of the Deſign of Virgil, or 
Homer, or Sophocles, or Euripides ; that is what 
they have no Taſte of ; nor, indeed, any No- 
Ei To nn | tion, 
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tion, tho” it is in thoſe that theſe great Poets 


excell all Mankind; and by thoſe only have 
obtain d the immortal Name of Poets. An- 
other Part of this great Vulgar contains moſt 
of your merry Wits, whoſe Talent is to lull the 
Severity of Reaſon aſleep, and amuſe the Fancy 


only with ſome Burleſque, ſome Ridicule, or 


the like : Theſe Men never think juſtly nor finely, 
and yet they have, of late Days, had it in their 
Power to ruin the Reputation of Men of Merit, 
and ſet up their own Creatures as the Wonders 
of the Age. This is a modern Humour, which 


has, indeed, as Sir Milliam Temple has obſerv'd, 
deſtroy'd all ſolid Learning, all juſt Notions, 


and ſpread a falſe Taſte of Arts and Sciences 
thro' their numerous Readers. Theſe are the 
top Part of the great Vulgar, the Demogogues 
that lead em whereever they pleaſe; tho' in my 
Opinion they are themſelves the moſt infa- 
mous of their Party. To theſe I muſt add 
the Pedants, that with a noify Shew of Latin 
and Greek perſuade their ignorant Hearers that 
they are Men of prodigious Parts and Learning; 
à good Memory is generally their chief Talent, 
and that Aſſurance which they uſually learn at 


their Alma Maters. I am afraid to meddle with 


the Clergy, leſt they ſhould ſtigmatize me with 
the Name of Atheiſt, or, at leaſt, of Deiſt, 
elſe, perhaps, I might fay, that there are too 
many of them come within the Number of the 
great Vulgar. I ſhall only add, that I adviſc 
thee, dear Tony, ſeverely to examine thy elt, 
and try how far diſtant you are yourſelf from this 
Number; admire no more the Verſifiers of the 
Times, who are more deſpicable Fellows than 
the very Ballad-makers of the Age. Pye-Corner _ 
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London-bridge have more Poetry, than ſome cele- 
brated Shops I could name; for the Ball ds ge- 
nerally go upon ſome Story, ſome Flirt, ſome 
Deſign ; the Verſifiers upon none, Study Art, 
and by that learn to think juſtly. I hope there 
is nothing I have ſaid in this Letter ſo ſevere 
as to make you call in queſtion the Sincerity, 

with which I profeſs myſelf 


Tour faithful Friend, 


WILLIAM BRIGHTMAN: 
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1. J Riginal Poems and Tranſlations. By the 
moſt eminent Hands, . the late 
Earl Godolphin, Sir Sum Garth, N. Rowe Eſq; 
late Poet Laureat, M. Prior Eſq; A. Manwaring 
Eſq; Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, &c. To which is 
added, Aſculaptus, or the Hoſpital of Fools. 
A Dialogue, after the Manner of Lucian. 
Dulces ante omnia Muſck. Virg. 
By the late William Walh, Eſq; The Second 


Edition. Price 4. a 
II. The Hiſtory of # Ws Wh Order of 


the Garter, and the ſeveral Orders of Knight- 
hood extant in Europe. Containing, I. The An- 
tiquity of the Town,' Arr, Chappel, and 
College of Mindſor; with their Teveral Officers: 
The Foundation of the Order by K. Edward III. 
The Statutes and Annals at large, as they have 
been alter d and amended. II, The Habits, 
Enſigns, and Officers of the Order: The Cere- 
monies of Election, Inveſtiture, and Inſtallment 
of Knights; the Manner of their Feaſts ; and 
the Duties and Fees payable upon thoſe Occa- 


ſons. Some Account of the Founders. With 


an exact Liſt of all that have been inſtall'd ſince 
the Inſtitution; and their ſeveral Coats of Arms 
emblazon d. Written at the Command of King 
Charles II, by Elias Aſomole Eſq; Windſor-Herald. 
Now compar'd with the Author's Corrections, 
in his Library at Oxford, faithfully digeſted, 
and continued down to the preſent Time. The 
whole illuſtrated with proper Sculptures. Small 
Paper 75. 6d. Large 12 6. 


